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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

- The historiee of nmaic in current use have for the most 
_' part adopted a method which is frankly and ostensibly 
'^^ biographical Their spirit has been largely that of the 
I Saga or the Epic, rousing our admiration for the achieve- 
*u ments of [nincea and heroes, but leaving ne nninformed, 
^ and indeed unconcerned, as to the general government of 
C A the kingdom or the general fortnnee of the host Such 
a method has no doubt obvious advantages. It is human, 
it is interesting, it readily compels our attention, it wins 
^ from OS a fiill acknowledgement of the debt that we owe 
~v to the great masters. But at the same time it is liable 
to two attendant dangers : first, that of ignoring the work 
done by lesser men ; second, that of placing genina itself 
in a false perspective. The history of an art, like the 
history of a nation, is something more than a record of 
personal prowess and renown. Tendencies arise from small 
b^nnings; they gather strength imperceptibly as they 
proceed ; they develo[^ almost by natural growth, to im- 
portant issues : and the great artist has commonly inherited 
a wealth of past traditioD and effort which it is at once 
his glory and his piivi]^;e to administer. 

More especially is this true of music, which among aQ 
the arts has exhibited the most continuous evdution. Over 
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Ti METHOD OF MUSICAL ART 

six centuries of work vent to provide I^estrina with his 
medium; Purcell sacceeded in the fuUnees of time to a 
long line of En^ish ancestry ; Bach, thonj^ he owed much 
to Pachelbel and Buxtehnde, much to Vivaldi and Conperin, 
waa under still greater obligation to that steady growth 
and progress which the spirit of German church music had 
m^tsdned since the days of Luther. Even those changes 
which appear the most violent in character — the Florentine 
Revolution, the rise of the Viennese School, the new paths 
of the Romantic movement — ^may all be rightly considered 
aa parts of one comprehensive scheme : sometimes re- 
adjusting a balance that had fellen askew, sometimes recalling 
a form of expression that had been temporarily forgotten 
or neglected, never wholly breaking the design or striving 
at the impossible task of pure innovation. 

To trace the outlines of this scheme is the main object 
of the present work. The biographical method, admirable 
in its way and within its limits, has been sufficientiy followed 
elsewhere : — in histories, in monographs, in dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias of music. But these still leave room for a 
complementary treatise which shall deal with the art rather 
than the artist, which shall follow its progress through the 
interchanges of success and failure, of aspiration and attain- 
ment, which shall endeavour to illustrate from its peculiar 
conditions the truth of Emerson's profound saying that ' the 
greatest genius is the most indebted man.' In some cases 
the labour has proved difficult and obscure, partly &om 
imperfection of the record, partly from extreme complexity 
of causal relations ; at any rate the whole ground has 
been surveyed afresh, and the &cts interpreted with as 
little aa may be of prejudice or prepossession. 

The work has been planned in six volumes. The first 
two, hy Professor H. R Wooldridge, deal with the music 
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EDITORS PREFACE to 

of the Mediaeval Church, one cloeing with the period of 
Discant, the other tradng the coiirae of Modal Counter- 
point up to the work of I^eatrina and his sacceesora : the 
third, by Sir C. H. H. Parry, follows the line of the early 
Monodic moTement ft-om its origin in Josquin and Arcadelt 
to its culmination in Porcell : the fburth, by Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Mfdtland, d^ls especially with the music of Bach and 
Handel, and with the hannomc counterpoint which is 
peculiarly characteristic of their time: the fifth, by the 
Editor, narrates the rise and (H-ogrees of the Viennese 
School, and carries from Haydn to Schubert the develop- 
ment of the great instrumental forms : the sixth, by Mr. E. 
Dannreuther, describes that phase of the art which is dis- 
tinctively known as Romantic, and discusses the fonoative 
conditions which inspired Weber in the theatre, Scfanmami 
and Chopin in the concert-room. With the Bomantic 
period it has lieen thought advisable to stop. The 
more recent aspects of musical art, though at least as well 
worth investigation as those of any preceding age, u-e 
yet too near ns for complete and dispassionate judgement 
With Brahms and Wagner, with Tchakovsky and Dvofdk 
and Richard Strauss, we are still liable to the &ults of a 
hasty or ill-considered criticism, and must leave to a future 
generation the task of assigning them their place and 
explaining the tendencies through which alone they can be 
interpreted. 

It is impos^ble in so brief an outline even to indicate 
all the topics of which we propose to treat. Questions of 
ethnology, questions of aesthetic, questions even of social 
convention and popular taste, meet the musical historian 
at every turn, and demand at any rate acknowledgement, 
and where possible an attempt at solution. Our object 
has been to aixount, so for as we are able, for the suc- 
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cessive Btagee throng vhich Earopean music has passed 
since it became, to use tea obTions analog;, a living language. 
The distribution of the work among difierent hands has 
been part of a settled policy, designed to seci^ for each 
period a treatment which shaU be not only full bat in a 
special degree sympathetic There are but few men 
who have suffident breadth of view to deal equally with 
every type and phase of artistic utterance ; of these few 
there are still fewer whose lives would suffice for the 
requisite investigation and reseacch. Some of the facta 
have demanded journeys to remote parts of Europe, others 
have needed peculiar kinds of knowledge or experience, 
and thou^ we may gladly admit that England conttuns 
writers who alone could have accomplished the whole, it 
has seemed advisable to aim at such effidency as may be 
secured by a combination of labour. 

There remain a few words to say on the particular scope 
and purport of the present volume. Starting from the 
recorded system of ihe Greek modes it finds the first 
germ of polyphony in the magadimng practice described l^ 
Aristotle and Athenaeus, and traces tiie apparent modifica- 
tions of the system to its adoption in the Latin Church. 
It thence proceeds to estimate the position and work of 
St Ambrose, to compare the basis of the earliest Christian 
hymns and antiphons with that of their Greek originals, 
and to point out the inveterate error which still speaks of 
the Ecdesiastical modes as Gregorian. By this route it 
reaches its first resting-point in the distinction of authentic 
and plagal, and in the treatises, scientific rather than 
artistic, of Anrelian and of John Scotus Erigena A new 
departure is taken with the introduction of Organnm or 
Diaphony, first in the strict form of the Jfu«tca Enekiriadia, 
then with the greater freedom of Guide's Microhgus, and 
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go throu^ the alternatioDB of tiieoiy and practice from the 
Winchester Troper to Cotto and Goy of Chalis. Next 
cornea the introdaction of meaanred mvudc, and the establish- 
ment of a fixed and intelligiUe rhythm : tentatively in the 
Discantm Positio Vulgaris, more firmly in Franco of Cologne, 
readiing a temporary climax with Walter Odington. From 
this the practice of Discant takes its origin, the early 
notation develops into a metrical scheme, and the art of 
mnaic passes into a phase more consonant with modem 
principles and modem tlieories. A special part of the 
volume is devoted to rhythmic conventions, and particnlarly 
to the influence of rests or pauses in determining metric^ 
rules, all of which bear an important part in rendering the 
materii^ of music more flexible and more amenable to 
artistic treabnent. The devices are still archaic and remote, 
the methods rudimentary, the results occasionally harsh and 
unfamiliar ; but the germ of our metrical system is there, 
and needs but time and experience for its full develop- 
ment The work of Jean de Garlande is rich in examples, 
and is supported by an anonymous treatise of the late 
thirteenth century, now in the British Museum. 

With the period of Discant this volume comes to its 
close. Its later chapters are occupied with a description 
of the various types of composition current at the time : — 
the Cantilena and Rondel ; the Motett ; the Hoqnet ; the 
Conductua, fmd the Oi^;annm purum. Of these forms some 
have been known by illustration, some by little more than 
the name alone, and it is a piece of conspicnous good 
fortune which has placed at Professor Wooldridge's disposal 
the MS. of a Notre Dame choir book, recently discovered 
in the Laurentian Library, which contains specimens of the 
church music in actual use at this period. 

It is probably to the imperfection of the record that we 
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may attribute the curious break which separates the method 
of Discant from that of CoaDterpoint properly so called 
At any rate with the ronBonunation of the former there 
appears a natural interval which, in the conrse of the 
present work, is taken te separate the first volume from 
the second. In the former we are dealing with conditions 
so primitive as almost to joBtiiy the famous paradox that 
the true ancient history is mediaeval In the latter we 
shall find artistic work which can still give the purest and 
noblest pleasure, and can win oar admiration for consum- 
mate skill and complete achievement Yet the age of 
Counterpoint would have been impossible without the age 
of Diacant; and the tentative and uncert^ steps, often 
misled, often baffled, were destined at last to find a way 
through which men should venture to the exploration and 
conquest of unknown regions. In the cause of art no true 
efibrt is wasted, and the greatest leader is not always be 
who enters the promised land. 

W. R HADOW. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFATORY NOTE 



Since the Editor io his Pre&ce has referred to my use 
of a MS., marked Platarch 29. 1, in the laurentiao Library 
at Florence, a few words, explaining the exact oatm^ and 
extent of the authority of this MB. so iar as we understand 
it at present, may not be oat of place here. 

The MS., hitherto generally known as Antiphonarium 
Medieeum, consists of a large collection of Tocal music, in 
two, three, and four parts, in a handwriting which throughout 
appears to be of the thirteenth century. It is of great 
importance, not only from the varied and representative 
character of its contents, which may be said to constitute 
it the most instmctiTe and valuable record of its kind as 
yet discovered, but also from the tact, to which the Editor 
has referred, that the collection which it contains may be 
identified with a series, or part of a series, of six volumes, 
known to have farmed a part of the musical libnuy of Notre 
Dame of Paris in l^e middle of the tiiirteentii century ; it 
displays, therefore, work performed in the very centre of 
the musical activity of the time during its most brilliant 
period. The identification has been effected by means of 
a comparison of the MS. witii an account of the Notre Dame 
series given by t^e anonymous author of a treatise De 
Menmria et Diaeantu, now in the British Museum (Royal 
MSS. 12. c. 6), who had apparently seen t^e six volumes in 
the cathedral library at Paris. The idea of this comparison 
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first oocurred to Dr. Wilhelm Meyer (of Speyer), Profeflsor 
in QitttingeD, who, m the course of an inTestigation of the 
Florence MS., connected chiefly with its poetical contents, 
was Btmck by the correepondeoce of the titles of certsJa 
pieces to those mentioned in the anonymous author's account 
of the Parisian collection. Professor Meyer published the 
resnlta of his investigation in 1898, in a pamphlet entitled 
i)er Urapnmg des Motett'9, and it is to a copy of this work, 
which he himself kindly sent me, that I am indebted for my 
first knowledge of the facts. 

The description of the Notre Dame collection, given by the 
anonymous author of the British Museum treatise, may 
here be quoted, together with so much of Professor Meyer's 
analysis of the Florence MS. as corresponds to it, in parallel 
form: — 



Est quoddam volumen con- 
tinens quadrupla, ut Vidertmt 
et SederutU, que compoauit 
Perotiaus magnus, in quihus 
continentur colores et pulchri- 
tudines. Pro maiori parte totius 
artia huius habealis ipsa in usu 
cum quibusdam similibus, &c. 

Est et aliud volumen de tri- 
plicibus maiorihus magnie, ut 
AUelvia Diet tanctificattu, &c. ; 
in quo continentur colorea et 
pulchritudines cum abundan- 
tia, &c. 

Tertium volumen est de 
conductiB tripUcibus, caudas 
habentibuB, sicut Salvatoria 
hodie, et Relegentur ab area, 
et similia, in quibus continen- 
tur puncta finalia organi in 



The first fascicle of the MS. 
Plutarch 49. i, (fol. 1-13) con- 
tuns a collection of four-voiced 
compositions, banning with 
ViderwU and Sederunt, 



The second faadde (fol. 14 
and onwards to fol. 65) con- 
tains three -voiced composi- 
tions, banning with DeacendU 
de celia, Tanquam sponnu, 
Gloria, Alleluia Diet tanctifi- 
cattu, &c. 

At folio 201 b^iins a col- 
lection of three-voiced com- 
positions, extending through 
about 1 06 pages, and b^pnning 
with Salvatoria hodie and 
Relegentur ab area. 
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fine remnm, et in qnibusdun 
Qon, quoB bonus organista 
perfecte scire tenetur. 

Eat et aliud volumen de dn- 
plidbua oonductis habentibua 
caudaSj ut Ave Maria onii- 
qavm, in duplo, et Pater notter 
cotmmterwtf, vel Hoc in die 
rege nato, in quo continentar 
nomJna ^uriinn condnctorum^ 



At folio 263, and contdnoing 
thtougb aboDt 318 pages, is a 
collection of two-voiced com- 
positions, in which Ave Maria 
an/tftrnm is found at fol. 384, 
Pater natter eomnuterana at 
foL 378, and Hoe in die rege 
nato at foL 333. The text of 
this last composition ia made 
op of the initial phtases of the 
condacta occomng between 
folios 263 and 313. 



Est et quintum rolmnen de 
qnadruplicibus et triplicibus 
et duplidbuB sine cau^ quod 
aolebat ease multum in usn 
inter minorea cantorea, et 



Spinning with the nxth 
fascicle of the MS., at folio 65, 
and continuing through about 
338 pages, ia a collection of 
two-Toioed compositions, of 
which the first two are ludea 
et Jenuaiem and Conttaniet 
ettote. 



Est et sextum volumen de 
otgano in duplo, ut ludea et 
lermt^em, et Cotutantetj &c. 

Et pluria alia Tolmnina re- 
periuntur, sed in diversitatibus 
<ndiiurtaanam (nntos et mekv 
die, ucnt simidioes oonducti 
laid; et sunt iniJlia alia plnra 
de quibua omnibus in suis 
libris vel voluminibua pl^ua 
patet. 



Eteewfaere in his treatise the anthor of the British HoBenm 
M9l informs us that the first and second TolomeH of tiie 
oolleetion described by him display the some form of com- 
poatitm ae the Bozth, that is to say the form known as 
Organum pwrum, while the third and fbnrtfa are said, in 
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the accoont itself just given, to contain the examples of 
a form known as Cotiduetus. Althon^ these two forms are 
often referred to b; tiie theorists of the thirteenth centur;, 
only a very few specimens of Orgcmum pmvm, and none 
at all of CondiKOuB have been hitherto known to exist ; now, 
howerer, we see that in tiie Florence MS. we poeeees a great 
nomber of works in both forms, for two, three, and four 
voices. Whether the Florence MS. contains the whole, 
or only a part, of the collection described in the Britdsh 
Mnseom MS., we cannot at present certainly say ; Professor 
Meyer is of opinion tiiat much more still remans to be 
discovered, and that especially in a MS. in tike library of 
Wolfenbiittel (marked Helmstedt, 628) important portions 
of it are to be fonnd. Also it is still doabtfdl whether 
ihe foacicles of whi<^ the Florence MS. is composed are 
actoally portions of the Kotre Dame choir books, or whether 
they are only contemporary copies of the originals ; thon^ 
since the beauty of the MS. would seem to exclude the 
idea of a copy, we may perhaps fairly suppose that the 
Laurentian Library possesses the actual scorra which were 
need by the Parisian singers. 

The Florence MS. also contains mndi interestiiig music 
not described, — tiiough perhaps indnded in his 'millia 
alia' — hy the author of the British Museum MS. Amoi^ 
these may be mentioned a collection of Motetts, remarkable 
for their early method of notation and for the strictness 
of their form, extracts from which will be found in their 
proper place in the present volume. For the identification 
of tiieir tenors — as well as of others formerly printed by 
M. de Coossemaker — with passages of Plainsong, t am 
indebted to tiie learning and kindness of the Rev. W. 
H. Frere. 

a E. WOOLDRIDGE. 
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tbia phase the aim of the artist is twofold, for be seeks to 
adjust the mutual relations of the separate melodies in such 
a manner as not only to elicit the full effect of their combina- 
tion but to preserve at the same time a relative independence 
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THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD 
OF MUSIC 



INTRODUCTION 

THE NATTTBE OF POLTFHONT 

In considering the development of the resoorceB of pore 
sound, regarded as a material for artaatic treatment, the 
phenomena may be seen as arranging themselves in three 
main divigiong or periods, each representing a totally distinct 
phase of artistic activity in relation to the material and a 
different view of its capabilities. 

The first period represents that phase in which the beauty 
to be obtained from the material is perceived only as consisting 
in certain arrangements of consecutive simple sounds ; the 
aim of the artist is single, and its outcome is the coherent 
individual utterance, or Mdody. This was the music of the 
old Greeks and is still the music of all eastern people. 

The second period is that in which the mind awakes to 
the possibility of a new beau^ to be obtained by com- 
bining different individual utterances simultaneously; and in 
this phase the aim of the artist is twofold, for be seeks to 
adjust the mutual relations of the separate melodies in such 
a manner as not only to elicit the full effect of their combina- 
tion but to preserve at the same time a relative independence 
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for each ; the outcome is a complete union, maintained apon 
the principle of an abBolute equalitjr, between the individual 
and the collectiTe elements of the compocdtion, and this is 
Polyphony. 

The third, or strictly Harmonic period, the period in which 
we now are, represents the phase in which the prindple of 
equality between the individual and the coUectire elements 
has been abandoned, and melody, even when apparently most 
free and self-developed, is entirdy controlled by harmonic 
considerations. 

Of these three periods that with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned is the second, the period of Polyphony. The gradual 
development of the separate melodies and of the rules which 
govern their simultaneous employment, the growth of the 
artist's perception of the capabilities of his new material of 
combined sounds, of the special beauty which bdongs to its 
nature, and of the d^ree in which scientific treatment may 
be effectively appUed in it, the progress, in short, of contra- 
puntal Music from its rise onward to its first perfection and 
complete constitution as a Fine Art, is the subject indicated 
in our title. 

In the b^inning of our work a dose connexion will be 
seen as existing between the Polyphonic and Melodic periods, 
mnce it was from the older system that Polyphony received 
the whole of its original technical means, a rational scale and 
a theory of the consonance and dissonance of its various 
intervals respectively; towards the close, on the other hand, 
the imminence of the Harmonic period will be perceived, and 
it will be necessary to point out that many of the later 
phenomena of Polyphony which appear as inconsistent and 
insubordinate are ngns of its approach. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF IVLTPHOITT 

Thb origin of Polyphony lies no doubt in the reduplication 
of the individual utterance or melody by mixed voices in the 
choral song. The efiEect oE this reduplication would naturally 
be perceived as more agreeable than that of the singing of 
equal voices, and recognition of the double sound as the 
source of pleasure, demonstration of the real character of the 
interval, and consdous use of it as a form of art, might well 
be the first steps in the process of evolution. 

The first sign of a direct advance towards Polyphony is 
to be found among the Greeks. They had taken note of the 
particular effect created by the simnltaneouB employment of 
the voices of men and children or of certain voices and instru- 
ments in the same melody, and already in Aristotle's time 
had given it the name of Anttphony, contrasting it inth the 
less pleasing effect of equal voices or instruments of like 
pitch which they called Homophony; and they were moreover 
pofectly aware of its real nature as consisting in the con- 
sonance of the octave*. Furthermore, there seems to be 
evidence of some sort of conception of its use as an artistic 
form, for while the effect itself was defined as antiphony the 

' ' Whj ]■ ijrmpIioDoni «tTiglng (antlpbcmj) more ■gtntabU than Hotnopbonj t 
Ii it not bMKLie sntipboDj U the oaaurunot of tha octoT« ? For antiphony b 
horn of the Ttnm* of young hojt and men whoee tonee are diatuit from each 
oUmt a> ntlt from kgpalt' (the highaat and lowMt notea of the ootaTe acale). 
ArittaltUm PnNttiu, lii. 39. * 

B 2 
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practice of it rec^ved a special name and was called maga~ 
dizmff^. This name seems to imply something more than 
a (ortuitouB mixture of the voices of men and children, 
resulting in the consonance of the octave, and suggests a 
conscious process with an aesthetic purpose ; the magadia 
was a harp-like instrument of many strings which would 
admit of the reduplication of a melody^ and we may perhaps 
suppose that the effect of the natural unconscious mingling 
of voices in chorus bdng often imitated upon the magadis 
by the deliberate artifice of striking each note of the melody 
in octaves ^, vocal antiphony became at length in turn a con- 
scious process taking its name from the instrumental imitation. 
Be this, however, as it may, the essential fact of the empkiy- 
ment by the Greeks of the octave progression tmder the name 
<A magadizing is certain, and that it was consciously employed 
as a distinct means of aesthetic pleasure is probable. 

Homophony, the consonance of the unison, could hardly 
have been supposed to offer the material for a separate form, 
since in nnison the voices are indistinguishable. Tet the 
Greeks evidentiy conceived of consonance, suitable for simul- 
taneous sin^ng, as something so smooth as to render the 
distinction between the voices only very slightly poveptible, 
and it is no doubt for this reason that in Aristotle's time, as 
we learn from the iVodfenw, the consonances of the fourth 
and fifth, in which the distinction is very obvious, were not 
sung simultaneously. Antiphony, in which the fact of 
difference is perceptible while the consonance is as smooth 

' ' Hw eoiiKmaiioe of the octave ii often Qugsdiied.' Aritt. Pnb. ziz. 39. 

* Mr. Ellii (Helmbolts, SnuotfoM <if Tom, ed. 1895, p. 937) nyi that tbe 
itringt of thii instnmuiit were diridel bj n bridge at oue-thM of their length. 
And in the later tbeoriiti the little bridge* which were naad tot the din^on 
of the ntanochord wen (tften calUd magadtt. 

' 'I^ndar, in hii icolion to Hiero, deacribea the eoimd of the magadii ■« 
raaponilTe, beeanae it givec a concord, at the ootBTt, of two kindi of tisie, 
uunelf UuMe of men and bo;*.' — AOuMoiua, lir. 36. From this paeuge we aUo 
gather that tlw recognition cf the oonctxd of tlM octave waa a* old «* Pindai, i.e. 
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aa unison, alone provided a suitable medium (or the maga- 
dizing process^. 

Thus it will be seen that the Greek practice with respect 
to the employment of mixed voices which ia hen described, 
though important from our present point of view, does not 
really depart from the essentially melodic principles of the 
period to which it belongs ; for it ia clear that the especial 
suitability of the octave progression for its purpose consisted 
in the fact that in it the obviously different voices were in 
effect flinging the same note, and it is evident also that the 
idea that voices could be permitted to sing obviously different 
notes flimultaneounly, even though those notes might be 
technically consonant, was not entertained. The Greeks, 
therefore, who employed and defined anttphony had not formed 
even the slightest conception of polyphonic music in its true 
sense; yet inasmuch as the essential prindple of that music, 
the equal union of tiw individual and collective elements, is 
actually present in antipbony, we may say that the ntdimen- 
tary form of art which as we have seen was known as 
magadizing was in fact the first parent of Polyphony. 

The concluuons at which we have just arrived are founded 
almost entirely upon the evidence of the Aristotelian Pro- 
blems, and represent chiefly, therefore, the Greek practice as 
it existed in the fourth century b. c. ; but it has sometimes 
been supposed that the actual development of the principle 
of Polyphony, though not to be traced in Greek music of 
the great period, might well have been b^un in that of later 



> 'Wlij is the ooiuoDuioe of the octave the tmlj one which ii mngf tor in 
het this conaonance i* nugsi^xed, bat not the othen. Ji it not heoance thil 
cofwonuue aloiw is antiphonooi t For in the MitiphonM, when one of tlw two 
note i* rang tiie nme effect i« prodnoed u in the caie of the other, to that 
a ungle imind of OA» comonance being rang tlie «ntire conMHWDce li rang; ud 
«h«n the two Kxindi He rang, or if me it tikeo bf the voiaa nod the other b; 
the flute, the mme effect ii prodnoed m if mm were ^ven •long. Thii ii whj tbii 
coDionuice ie the onlj one wbich i« rang, became the antiphanee hare the iDiuid 
of a ungle note.' Aritl. Fnb. ilz. iS. 
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times, and perhaps through the experimental use of the con- 
BonanceB of the fourth and fifth. 

It will be evident from what has been said that no further 
progress in the direction of Polyphony could he made antU 
the interralB of the fourth and fifth had been recognized as 
possible media for the magadizing process ; this would 
obviously be the next logical step towards the new form of 
art, and, by accustoming the ear to the difference between the 
mces in intervals which were technically consonant, wonld 
prepare it to endure other sounds, necessarily arising from 
the independent movement of polyphonic melodies, which 
were demonstrable in theory as dissonant. 

Historians therefore have looked eagerly into the works 
of the later Greek theorists and the later literature generally, 
in the hope of finding some reference to the practice of 
magadizing fourths and fifths ; recently however this hope 
has been abandoned, and it is now acknowledged that there 
is no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever proceeded in 
the practice of magadizing beyond the consonance of the 
octave. 

And indeed this resnlt of the inquiry might have been 
expected. The governing principles of Greek art were so 
deeply established, and the details of its practice were so 
closely connected with those principles, that there was no room 
for the development of new essential forms within it; even 
when exhausted the B3mtem maintained ita authority, and only 
upon its absolute decay and dissolution did such forms arise. 
Greek music, therefore, whose task was the evolution of 
a rational scale and of the melodies to which its various forms 
might ^ve birth^ must naturally, even in its decline, have 
neglected the development of a principle so foreign to its 
vital purpose as that which we now see to be actually con- 
tained in the magadizing process. To us this process appears 
as the banning of all the riches that we possess ; in the 
older world it could lead to nothing, and though it might be 
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reaaoned about, and used with pleasure as a kind of art {brm, 
it could not be more at last than it was at first — the exact 
reduplication of a melody at the distance of an octave. 

In the decay and dissolution, therefore, of Greek music we 
must look for the development of the new principle. Nor 
must we look for it among the Greeks themselves } the eblnng 
life of the old system was to be received and appropriated by 
new races, Italians and northern people, and the development 
and constitution of Polyphony, under which form Music was 
next to flourish, was to be the work of a new era. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE HATEBIAIA 07 FOLTPHONT 
OBBBK MUSIC 

Bbfobe paseing od to consider the work of the new era in 
its most important aspect — that namely in which it is seen as 
discovering and developing the new principle of Polyphony — 
we must pause for a moment to consider the actual technical 
resources of Music at the time of its adoption by the Italians ; 
and we must inqitire not only what those resources were, 
but also what were their relative degrees of vitality at that 
moment. The ItaUans, as we shaU see, did not adopt those 
resources in their entirety, and our inquiry may suggest a 
reason for this fact. 

The basis of Muuc is of course the Scale, which selects 
from aU possible sounds those which are most suitable to the 
purposes of. melody, and arranges them in a rational order of 
pn^^resuon. It wiU not be necessary for our present purpose 
to trace the growth of the scale from the original tetrachord, 
which at first appeared as the natural limit of possible melody, 
to the full double-octave system, including all the sounds 
within the natural compass of human voices, which was for 
the Greeks its final and standard form ; we may at once 
proceed to consider it in its complete shape, which is here 
shown upon the opposite page, with the old name of each 
note and its modem equivalent. 
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THK DOUBLE-OCTAVE BCALB, OB PBRFBCT IMMUTABLE 
SYSTEM OF THE QRBBKS 
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10 METHOD OF MUSICAL ART 

The original octave scale of the Greeks was composed of the 
two disjunct tetrachords Mesfin and Diezeugmenfin, and in- 
cluded the notes between E and e ; and these notes were first 
named simply, Hypate, Parhypate, Lichanos, Mese, in the 
lower tetrachord, and Pwmese, Trite, Paranete, Nete, in the 
upper one^ Upon the extension of the system by the addition 
of a tetrachord at each end of the scale the names ^ven to the 
notes in the original tetrachords were ag&ia adopted in those 
which had been conjoined with them, but the distinctive name 
of each tetrachord of the full system was now added as a kind 
of surname to all the notes within that portion of the scale, 
as the table shows. 

This was the Greater Perfect System of the Greeks; the 
Lesser Perfect System was baaed upon the ancient seven- 
atringed scale consisUng of the two conjunct tetrachords 
Mesdn and Synemmendn, the tetrachord Hypatdn being after- 
wards added as in the Greater System; and the imion of 
these two systems, with the addition of the note Proslam- 
banomenoB, the low A, to complete the double octave, 
constituted the Perfect Immutable System shown in our 
illustration. 

In this onion of systems it will be seen that both modulation 
and exact transposition to the fourth above or fifth below are 
rendered possible ; for it is evident that if any series of eight 
notes proceeding by way of the tetrachord Diezeugmendn be 
repeated in the fourth above or fifth below proceeding by 
way of the tetrachord Synemmendn, the intervals in both cases 
will occur in the same order. 

Of the various intervals contained in this scale some 
appear to have been from the earliest times perceived as con- 
sonant and some as dissonant, the ear being the judge ; but 
in the sixth century b. c. Pythagoras discovered, or as some 

' The Qreek nAineB of notca irere the namea of the atring* of the I7TS, ud an 
dMcriptiTe not of their pitch but of their relsdre pomtitm in Out Ic 
loweit itriiig of the 1^ tberefcre xxuided the Iiighest note < ~ 
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think learned from tJie Egyptian priests, the law which 
governs them and brings them within the compass of theo- 
retical knowledge. He proclaimed the remarkable fact, of 
which the proof existed in hia famoos experiments with 
stretched strings of different lengths, that the ratios of the 
intervals perc^ved as consonant could all be expressed by the 
numbers, i, 2, 3, 4. His method of demonstration was aftei^ 
wards improved and rendered more exact by the invention 
of the monochord, and his law may now be stated as follows. 

If a string be divided into two parts by a bridge, in such 
a manner as to give two consonant sounds when struck, the 
length of those parts will be in the ratio of two of the four 
smallest whole numbers. If the bridge be so placed that 
two-thirds of the string lie to the right and one-tbird to the 
left, 80 that the two lengths are in the ratio 3 : i, they 
produce the interval of the octave, the greater length giving 
the deeper note. If the bridge be so placed that three-fifths 
of the string lie to the right and two-fifths to the left the 
ratio of the two lengths is 3:3, and the interval produced 
is the Ji/lh. If the bridge be again shifted to a position 
which ^ves foui^^evenths on the right and three-sevenths on 
the left the ratio is 4 : 3, and the interval is the /ottrth ; thus — 

IMapaum (gre). 



The remaining intervals contained in the Octave, which 
were perceived as dissonant, require higher numbers to express 
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their ratios. Those intervaU therefore whose ratios are the 
moflt simple were aLso for the Greeks the most coDSonant. 

The diviaioD of the scale into tones and semitones shown 
in our full-page illnstration is proper to the diatonic genus, 
the oldest kind of muuc, for in this genus the tetracbord — 
the interval of the perfect fourth — was composed of a semi- 
tone and two tones, the semitone being always in the lowest 
place. And here it may be explained in passing that in 
all the genera the number, order and names, both of the 
tetrachords and of the notes contiuned in them, una the same, 
and that the distinction between one genus and another cod- 
nsted entirely in the manner in which the tetrachord was 
divided ; while Hypate Hypatdn therefore, Hypate Mesdn, 
Mese, &c., the limiting notes of the various tetntchords, 
were fixed, the remaining notes, Parhypate and Lichanos in 
the lower tetrachords and Trite and Paranete in the upper 
ones, were movable, that is to say their intervals were 
different according to the genua employed, and upon this 
difference depended the peculiar emotional quality or ethos 
of each genus. 

With the detculed characteristics of the chromatic and 
enharmonic genera this work has of course nothing to do ; 
it will be sufficient to point out that although for the older 
Greeks they formed one of the most important of technical 
resources they played probably no part, or at all events no 
appreciable part, in music at the time of its inheritance by 
the Italians, Even during the period of their development 
and perfection as means of musical expression — a period which 
appears to have been identical with the great or classical 
period of Greek art of other kinds — they must have been 
found, considered as practical methods, exceedingly complex 
and difficult in performance, and tb^r gradual disuse may 
have been in great part due to this cause; but whether this 
be so, or whether it be that the particular kind of expresuon 
obtained by the constant juxtaposition of minute and excessive 
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intervals, which is characteristic of the scales of these genera, 
failed by decrees to please, it appears to be the tact that 
already in Ptolemy's time (the second century a., d.) they 
had fallen to a great extent out of employment, and from 
the! brief and perfunctory manner in which they are treated 
of by the latest classical writers on Muuc, Martianns Capella 
(fifth century A. D.) and Boetius (sixth century a. d.), we may 
even perhaps conclude that this decline in favour had in their 
time reached the point of general neglect. 

Another technical resource possessed by the Greeks which 
like the chromatic and enharmonic genera was passing at 
this time out of use, or was at all events no longer used 
to the full extent of its capacity, is to be found in the keys 
or schemes of transposition. These keys afforded a method, 
closely analogous to our own, by means of which all scales 
might be raised or lowered to any pitch at pleasure ; the scale 
of E for example might be taken on F, Ff, G> &c., or on Dt, 
D, Cf, &c., the system proceeding upwards or downwards 
by semitones. This change was not effected empirically, 
but by means of a definite supposed transposition of the 
whole of the Greater Perfect System to the pitch required, 
to any semitone, that is to say, contuned in the compass of 
the octave scale ; since therefore the octave divided into semi- 
tones contuned thirteen possible notes it consisted also of 
thirteen keys or recognized modes of transposition. The keys 
were formerly only seven, but the system was completed by 
Aristoxenus during the clasucal period ; later two others were 
added at the upper end of the system, but these, though they 
may have been found of use practically, possessed no theoretic 
value, being only repetitions of two already existing. 

This system of keys, like the chromatic and enharmonic 
genera, had been r^arded in the classical period as an 
important means of expiesMOo, for there can be littie doubt 
that the older Greeks attached a special ethical value to the 
particular piteh at which a melody was sung, a value which 
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NoTB nr Orbbk Soalb. 


OBin Kn. 


Hosaur 
EqtrrTAiiKT 


H«M 


A 


Hjparphij^Mi (- H«XK*>rton) 


AmtDor 


Smnilmf 




Bjperionlui 


G|nimor 


Lichuiot meii«u 


G 


•MJioljdiui 


Gminor 


SnnifMM 




•Ljdi^ 


F| minor 




F 


Aeoliaii 


FmiDor 


Hn-teincdn 


E 


•PhrygUn 


EmiMT 


Smiiftm* 




loniui 


Dtmhior 


Liohuoi HnwUn 


D 


•Dorim 


Dmiaor 


amtiMM 




•Hjpoljdto 


CJnnnc 


Pwhjp.to Hyprtta 


C 




Cminot 


Hjpate HjpitSn 


B 




Bmiitor 


Smitottt 






AttmiDor 

(«' fib minor) 




A 


•Hypodori^. 


A,^ 



' The modem eqoiv&leiila an here ihown, for the sake of coDTenienoe, in the 
uotatiim irf out chromatic leale A-a; it moat, however, be obeerred that in 
the Qnek notation the lyBtem ii in the Hjpolydian key, which givw P nuaca 
tot the Hypodorian icale, and ao apwaida hy aemitoiLsi. 
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we are now not veiy well able to appreciate, but wluch 
apparently was by them clearly perceived and generally 
rect^nized; it is evident, however, from Ptolemy's treatment 
of the subject that in his time, about a. o. 100, the particular 
key in which a melody ahould be sung was no longer regarded 
aa a matter of special solicitude, and that it was left to be 
decided entirely by the taste or convenience of the performer. 

The chief proof of the failure of the Ariatoxenean system 
of keys to maintain its authority is perhaps to be fouad 
in the fact that Ptolemy, after criticiiing it, proposes aa 
a substitute the well-known system of Modes or Species of 
the diatonic scale. This system may be regarded in two 
points of view ; either, that is to say, as affording an im- 
proved method of transposition — and this it would appear 
was the aspect chiefly insisted upon by Ptolemy — or, 00 the 
other hand, as the source of distinct rules of melody. The 
diatonic double-octave scale is of course susceptible of seven 
different octachordal sections, each of which will display 
the two semitonic intervals in a new poution and will therefore, 
if the first note of each section be taken as its final or keynote, 
create a new and special scale and a special character of 
melody in each scale; thus each section of the double-octave 
system becomes in itself a rule of melody founded iqwn the 
particular order of its intervals in relation to the final note, 
aod this was undoubtedly the aspect in which the system of 
Modes or Species of the octave presented itsdf to the com- 
posers of the Graeco-Roman period. Whether it was at this 
time in any sense a new aspect it is difficult to say. Certainly 
the conception of the octave as consisting of seven species 
did not originate even with Ptolemy; it had existed long 
before his time, and had been applied not only to the diatonic 
but also to the enharmonic scale by older writers, in whose 
works moreover the names adopted by Ptolemy for the seven 
species, which were those of the seven oldest keys, are also 
to be found. But the history of this conception, and the 
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nitture of the connexion wfaich seems to hare existed 
betweeo the species and the keys in older times, is stall 
involved in some obscurity, and the question whether the 
doctrine of the species was at first much more than a 
theoretical proposition, whether more than one species was 
actually in use, and if so how many were employed, is 
still the subject of discussion amon^ writers upon Oreek 
muuc — a discussion which, failing the discovery of many- 
more specimens of that music than we at present possess, 
will hardly be satisfactorily concluded. If, however, those are 
right who maintain that in the earlier proposition of seven 
species the theoretical character predominates, the novel 
element in Ptolemy's treatment of this conception would 
consist in his demonstration of its practical value; and his 
recognition of the Modes as a technical means superior to 
the keys, and his adoption of the names of the notes of the 
original complete scale for the notation of each special scale, 
should then be re^^arded as events of the highest importance 
in the history of muric. 

The question, which naturally arises, whether all the Modes 
were of equal practical value for the later composers as rules 
of melody, may he partly answered by a reference to the 
scales generally recognized as proper to the Cithara, since 
this instrument supplied both the accompaniment to the 
narrative and lyric songs and the instrumental solo, which 
were at this time the prevailing musical forms. The citharodic 
Modes are generally said to be five — the Dorian, the Hypo- 
Phrygian or lastian, the Hypodoiian or Aeolian, the Phry^^an, 
and the Lydian; the Modes omitted are the Hypolydian, in 
which the fourth is a tritone, and the Mixolydian, in which 
the fifth is imperfect ; the Hypolydian, however, seems to have 
been allowed in practice. 

The melodies written in these scales ranged between the 
final and its octave (with liberty to take the note next below the 
final), and ended upon the final; but two varieties were recog- 
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nized, the intense lastian, in which the melody ended upon 
the third of the acale, and the relaxed lastiiui, in which the 
range web extended to the fourth below the final; and it 
would appear that these two varietiea were also recognized 
for ^e Hypolydian scale. A hybrid scale, combining the 
lastian and the Aeolian, and called lastaeolian, was also 
in use. 

Of the seven existing specimens of Greek mnuc which are 
of sufficient length to give a clear indication of their scales, 
two are written in the Aeolian, one in tiie lastian, one in the 
relaxed lastian, and three in the Dorian. All, with one 
exception, belong to the Graeco-Roman period. 

The following table shows the Citharodic Modes with their 
piactical variations in reUtion to the existing compowtions: — 

HlXOLTSUH No example. 

Ltsiait No exunpli. 

pKBTfiiAS No ciample> 

DoUAir Thiee enmidei ; the Hjmiu to Apollo uid to 

tin HoK, and (7) the Hjmn to ApoUo found 
ftt Delphi. 

HtPOLTSIIK Noflumple. 

IirrnniB Htfoitduk . . One of the little inrtnunent^ pieoe* given b; 
BeUerman'i ^nonymut wontd isem to be in 



RbLAZBD BlFOlTDIAK 

HTPOTHFiaiAir OK Iabthv 
Ibtbhsb Iastiav . . . 

RBLAXBD lUTIAlt . . 
USTABOIUV . . . 

Htpodobuk OS Amouis . 



One example; the little inecription dlecorered 
by Ur. Baouaj, be^nning 'Ooor {pi fofro*. 
No example. 

One example ; the HTmn to Nemeali. 
. Ho example. 

Two eiamplea; tlM initrnmeiital jriacei gfiven 
by the JnoRymtM (three) ; and tlie mnsie to 
the fint PytUe <d Hndar. 
C 2 
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Ab it will be necessary for the purpose of comparison 
to refer to some of the details of Graeco-Roman practice, one 
of the Hymiu is here given in modem notation. 

HTMN TO THB MDSB. 




It wiU be observed that, together with the change of rhythm, 
at the words KoAAiiJireui tro(fta a change takes place in the 
melody also, which now extends its range to the fourth below 
the final. This seems to point to the fact that relaxed scales 
not officially recognized were sometimes employed. 
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It will be evident from this bri^ surrey of tbe technical 
means of Greek music that already in the second century a.d, 
a great change had taken place in the practical methods of 
dealing with the materials of the art, and that two important 
resources, upon which the ethos of muac was hdd in the 
classical period largely to depend, were pasung out ot use, 
while their place was partly occupied by another of totally 
different scope and value. This view of the situation is borne 
out by a recent writer of authority, 'The main object of 
Ptolemy's reform of the scales,* says Mr, Monro ^, 'was to 
provide a new set of scales, each characterized by a particular 
succession of intervals, while the pitch was left to take care 
of itself. And it is clear, espedally from the specimens which 
Ptolemy gives of the scalea in use at bis tim^ that he was 
only endeavouring to systematize what already existed, and 
bring theory into harmony with the developments of practice. 
We must suppose, therefore, that the mnncal feeling which 
sought variety in differences of key came to have less influence 
on the practical art, and that musicians began to discover, 
or to appreciate more than they had done, the use ot different 
" modes " or forms of the octave scale. 

'Alraig with this change we have to note the comparative 
disuse of the Enharmonic and Chromatic divisions of the tetra- 
chord. The Enharmonic, according to Ptolemy, had ceased to 
be employed. Of the three varieties of Chromatic ^ven by 
Ariatoxenus only one remains on Ptolemy's list, and that the 
one which in the scheme of Aristoxenus Involved no interval 
less than a semitone. And although Ptolemy distinguished 
at least three varieties of Diatonic, it is worth notice that only 
one of these was admitted in the tuning of the lyre — the 
others being confined to the more elaborate cithaia. In 
Ptolemy's time, ther^ore, music was n^idly approaching the 
stage in which all its forms are based upon a ungle scale — 

> n*Vi)dito/ArtcitniBTt*M¥le. Oiftad, 1894. 
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the natural diatonic scale of modem £urope.' We can hardly 
be vrong in supposing that the tendency here described 
continued in increasing proportion. 

Finally, we may derote a moment's consideration to the 
probable omdition of music, regarded from the point of view 
of its aesthetic value, at the time of its adoption by the ItalianB. 
The materials for a judgement are extremely scanty, and if 
we have to deplore the absence of examples in our attempts 
to make clear to ourselves points of technique still somewhat 
obscure, even more must we do so in endeavouring to realize 
the gradual changes which undoubtedly took place in melody 
as a consequence of the natural progress of the art ; for while 
in considering the growth of technique we are assisted by 
a number of theoretical treatises of different dates which leave 
comparatively few points unexplained, in attempting to form 
an estimate of the aesthetic condition of the art at any par- 
ticular time we derive far less help from these sources, £ven 
from these, however, considned as guldea to the contemporary 
practice, we may gather something to the purpose if we bear 
in mind the artistic principle that the aesthetic quality of 
production in any phase of art is always highest in that period 
in which the technical means proper to the phase are most 
developed. Since, therefore, the treatise of Aristoxenus, the 
contemporary and pupil of Aristotle, most clearly reveals to us 
the existence of this period, we may conclude that in or about 
hia time Greek music, having reached the highest point of 
technical development suitable to its nature, had also attained 
the summit of aesthetic significance; and upon the same 
principle we should conclude that later treatises, such as that 
of Ptolemy, in which the means in use are seen as restricted 
in number and scope, and the latest of all, snch as that of 
Boetius, which are obviously merely scholastic compilations 
and are scarcely suggestive of any contemporary practice what- 
ever, indicate the periods of decline and decay. 

But a stronger conviction of the decadent character of music 
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at the time of its adoption by the Italians may be gained from 
a consideration of the influence which chiefly operates in the 
rise and progress of a great creative epoch — the general 
aesthetic impulse, arising out of a new view of the capabilities 
of all artistic materials* which inspires the special structures 
of the vatious forms with life and supplies the force which is 
required for their development. In this aspect all the arts 
are seen as advancing t<^ether, and as nearly abreast as the 
special conditions of each structure will allow. Together they 
rise to a relative perfection, which is for each the complete 
utilization of the ^wers of its special material as perceived 
in the particular epoch, and together, when their work is 
accomplished, they rapidly decline. 

This phenomenon was witnessed in the great creative period 
of European art; in the interval between the years 1520 and 
1600 each of its various forms had reached its culminating 
point, and during the fifty years which followed all failed 
through the exhaustion of the impulse which had rused tfaem. 
In all that we know of Greek art the operation of the same 
law is to be observed, and there is no reason to suppose that 
in that part of it which we do not know the Uw was broken, 
or that the history of Greek muuc, if we could complete it, 
would afford the solitary exception. Indeed it is as certun 
as anything can be of which we have not absolute proof, that 
if a sufficient historical series of examples could be discovered, 
the later specimens would be found to exhibit the same degra* 
dation, in sentiment, eneigy, and beauty, which is evident in 
the contemporary work in other fields which has come down 
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THE 1UTERIA18 OF POLYPHOHT 

(continued) 

GBBBS MUSIC IN THE LATIN CHURCH 

Thb bej^ning of the new era may be said to be mariced, 
in ova present point of view, by the public recognition and 
triomph of Christianity and its ritual worship, which thence- 
forward might develop in security. 

At this moment all the conditions with respect to music 
in Italy would appear to have been exactly those which are 
most favourable to the rise of a new phase of artistic activity. 
Not only was a new field of labour prepared in the ritual of 
the Church, and a fresh impulse supplied by the new religion, 
but it must also be remembered that the Italians had as yet 
expressed nothing of their own in music, which for them had 
always been an exotic art professed and performed by Greeks, 
or if they themselves had attempted anything the attempt had 
been a mere imitation of the Greeks ; considered, therefore, 
in relation to the expressive part of music they were a new 
race, though perfectly familiar with the great prevailing theory 
■ ot composition. Thus on the one hand we see the occasion 
or impulse acting upon the untried race, and on the other, 
ready tor adoption, technical resources still excellent and a 
method still sound which their actual possessors could no longra 
develop, contenting themselves with the employment of old 
forms to no new purpose and with decreasing energy. We 
should expect therefore to find that the natural effect of the 
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conjonction of these two conditiont waa at once evident in 
the music of the public wtuship, and that this was Boon 
enriched with native compositionfl animated b^ a new and 
energetic spirit; for although it is clear that the chants and 
fragments of melody which had been used by the Church in 
its depressed condition were reverently preserved, it is difficult 
to suppose Utat liberty and honour could fail to produce great 
expansion and much inclination towards original work. 

We should not, however, expect to find that any great 
change was on this account at once apparent in the art of 
muuc ; on the contrary, the eariy Church must have been 
at first entirely dependent upon the examples afforded by 
existing forms in its attempts towards indiridual ^cpieasion. 
We may admit of course that its view of these may have 
been governed by a distinct principle of selection ; the secular 
and degraded ceremonial forms would naturally have been 
rejected as unworthy of imitation, and models would be looked 
for in the graver kinds of music, in the hymns to the gods 
and the long narrative cantatas of the Graeco-Roman citharodi, 
but it will still remain none the less evident that the music 
of the Christian ritual, from the nature of the condilioaB under 
which it came into being, must for a long time have strongly 
resembled in its general outlines the music which was going 
on around it ; we should expect therefore to find deeply-marked 
traces, at least, of the Graeco-Roman practice in the first 
efforts of the Church. 

And turning to the oldest Christian compositions, the H3rmna 
and Antiphons of the Office, of which the eariiest examples 
date from the end of the fourth century, we find these ex- 
pectations fully justified, not only as regards the number of 
melodies, which is very considerable, but also as regards their 
technique, which differs in no important respect from that of 
the current pagan lyric song. In both the same scales are 
employed, and (if we may judge from the small number of 
Greek examples) the same scales were neglected; in both the 
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melodic range, the points of repose in the scale, and often 
the actual formulae, are identical; in short we find in Cbristiitii 
mosic the old music contauued, with just that degree of differ- 
eace which might be expected in the work of a new race 
which has something new to express. 

This view of the early Christian music, in which it presents 
to uB BO forcible an illustratioa of the law of complete con- 
tinuity in artistic effort, has hitherto been obscured by the 
ecclesiastical tradition of a rule of four Greek Modes — Phrygian, 
Dorian, Hypolydian, and Hypophrygian — imposed upoa the 
Church by St. Ambrose, and of a great revision and intro- 
duction of four new Modes by St, Gregory. But this tradition 
can no longer be maintained. That the hymns composed by 
St. Ambrose are the earliest specimens of Christian composition 
known to exist is undoubted, but that they can have constituted 
an imposed rule, or any part of such a rule, is most improbable, 
for it is clear that the scales employed in these compositions 
are nothing more than the scales of the Graeco-Roman citha- 
rodi, and that the Hymns conform in all respects to the current 
classical practice ; moreover, the story of the Gregorian revision, 
and adoption of the plagal forma of the supposed original four 
modes, is now contradicted by the recentiy discovered fact 
that the Christian music as exhibited in the Antiphonary 
continued upon the old classical basis, without any change 
of importance, certainly until the end of the seventh century, 
or nearly a hundred years after the time of St, Gregory, and 
possibly until about the year 900^. 

Examples of all the scales to be found in the earliest hymns 
are here given (from Gevaert) in modem notation. They are 
tbe Dorian or E species of the octave ; the lastian or G species, 
the relaxed lastian descending a fourth below the final; the 
intense lastian ending upon the third of the scale ; the Aeolian 

* We owe the demoiutrAtion of these importuit fact* to M. F. i. Qevaer^ in 
wboN MAipia AtiUqut dam U tMtmt da I'ipUw Latiiui (1895) the whole nil^ect u 
for the flnt time pot in a proper tight tod ezhaostiTely treated. 
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or A species; and the laBtaeolian, or combined lastian and 
Aeolian, in both of its forms. It will be observed (compare the 
list giren above of the scales of the existing Greek composi- 
tions) that of the Mixolydian. or B species, the Lydian or 
C species, the Phrygian or D species, and the Hypolydian 
or P species, the hymns contun no examples. 



f'HC- ,\,.-.kr^S=^ 
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po - rii gia - ti 



The two following examples we lastfteolian ; the first begins 
in the lutiiui and ends in the Aeolian, the second b^i;inB in 
the Aeolian and ends in the laatian intense. 




Et tem-po-ram du 



nt al-le-Ta fu-ti-di - mn. 



Of the Antiphons it will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to note that they exhibit the same scales as the hymns, with 
the additbn of the Hypolydian; this scale appears in all its 
forms, and examples of each are here given. 
Htpoltsiah. 
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» Httoltsus. 




We have now leen that the uaiilarity between the firat 
Christian music and the Greek contemporary practice wu 
complete as regarda the technical basis : we may next, before 
passing on, point out a few of those diQerences in the character 
and design of the Cliristian melodies, which, as we hare said, 
we should expect to find in the work of a new race with 
something new to utter. 

In the first place, as regards the general character of their 
expression, we are struck by their greater simplicity as com- 
pared with Greek examples, a simplicity ariiung not from 
timidity in the composer, but from the nature of the new 
conditions and the new object now kept in view. The inten- 
tion and value of a Greek composition, both words and music, 
was purely artistic, and the aim of the composer was directed 
towards the perfect rendering of the general poetic character 
of the words, and even to exact verbal expression ; the aim of 
the Christian composer was entirely different, for the intention 
and value of the words set by him is not artistic but religions. 
The venerated texts of the ritual do not invite a critical appre- 
ciation of their aesthetic merit; indeed, their effect in the 
assembled congregation is often quite independent of the actual 
sense of the words employed, and merely because they are 
sacred, and proper to the common worship, they both arouse 
religious feeling and serve to express it. It is not the exact 
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character of the vorda therefore, but this general religious 
sentiment, this common fervoar animating the whole congre- 
gation, that the Chriatian composer seeks to render in the 
music to which the texts are to be sung. Hence the greater 
simplicity and breadth of his music, in which the dry, odd 
phrases and the artistic preoccupation of the Qreek hymns 
^re place to a smooth and flowing melody, the expression of 
a sustained enthusiasm, but controlled by the * meek heart and 
due reverence ' proper to the place and occasion of puUic 
worship. Hence also its general adaptability, and the freedom 
which enables the singer to set the same melody to many texts. 
Another difference, arising out of the nature of the new 
religious sentiment, consists in the greater sweetness and 
tenderness of the Christian melody. For instance, the old 
Roman hardness is seen in the examples of citharodic song, in 
the employment, as a matter of course, of melodic passages 
in which the interral of the tritone is paramount, thus: — 

ayUN TO BBLIOS. 




An examination of tiie new munc, on the other hand, rereals 
a striking difference in this respect. It is true that passages 
in which the tritone though indirect is still sufficiently strident 
are not unknown in early Christian melodies, but they occur 
chiefly in compositions in the Dorian and Hypolydian modes, 
where the interval forms a part of the modal fifth, and where, 
tiierefore, if the essential character of the Mode is to be pre- 
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served, it is difficult to avoid them, for the earlier melodies 
seldom ranged beyond the fifth ; in the melodies of the lastian 
and Aeolian modes, however, the fifths of which do not contun 
this interval, such passages are comparatively rare, and it is 
probably owing to the ease with which the tritone may be 
avoided in these modes that the enormous majority of the 
early compositions are written in them*. This change of 
feeling, then, is especially characteristic of Christian music ; and 
it may be said that the tendency towards the disuse of the 
tritone, proceeding evidently from a dawning sense of its harsh 
and unsympathetic character, continued to increase among the 
Christian composers, and that the employment of the tetra- 
chord synemmendn, by means of which it might be avoided 
in certain modes likely to display it, became by degrees more 
frequent ; this tendency, however, was generally kept in check, 
even in the construction of polyphonic melodies, by respect for 
the received scales of the modes and for their individual 
character, and by fear of confusion. 

In the cases of two modes only was this attitude of rever- 
ence for the exact scale of the mode systematically abandoned. 
When the full range of the Aeolian was employed, it seems to 
have been usual, in ornate melodies, to raise the sixth of the 
scale in certain figures, thus : — 




' ' Sot prta de 1 3oo Mitieiinaa contennei dam la tottarita de R^^inon, h doriea 
et l'h;pol7dieii n'ea rAmiiient gtAn quo 160.— LVoUen et Fiulien reUchii 
n'empltneiit, k I'eidarion de tantai le* watnt forme* modala, daaa ht moDadtM 
de 1> meme ^tM Traeha.' Oenert, MSopii Antigfte, ise., p. 98 (note). 

It ii important to remembti th&t Uie lutim ii tba iiMreat ttpprtwcb to odf 
modem m&jor sole nwde b; the ucienta in lerioai m»i% aad that the Aeolian it- 
Bctnalljr mx modem niDor acale deacendin^. 
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Also when the full range of the B«Iuced HypcJydian (C-c) 
was employed the highest note but oae of the range (b) was 
always depressed, thus : — 




na - ffiU - lum io - lun fa - - - da - nrnt^ &e. 

Already, in the year 900, this last practice — the effect of 
which is to create our modem major scale — was extended to 
the normal Hypolydian, and was continued in both scales 
throaghout the polyphonic period. 

Another indication of the new tendency towards sweetness and 
smoothness is to be seen in the abandonment of the excesuve 
interval of the major sixth. This interval occmrs at least three 
times in the existing Greek compositions ; in the whole of the 
early ChrisUan music there seems to be only one example of it, 
and that doubtful, and it was soon definitely excluded by rule. 

Such, then, is the true 'Ambrosian* muffle. It will be seen 
from the table here given that its modes are e^ht in number, 
and that they are all included within the modal fifth of the 
ancient Dorian, the oldest known musical scale. 

Final B, Intense lastian. 

„ A, Aeolian. 

„ A, Intense Hypolydian. 

„ G, lastian, 

„ G, Relaxed lastian. 

,f F, Hypolydian. 

„ F, Rehixed Hypolydian. 

„ E, Dorian. 
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It would appear that not only the theory of composition 
in these modes, but the whole of the melodies also, were 
at first preserved entirely by oral tradition, referred probably 
to the sanction of the college of chanters founded by Leo the 
Great (440), for there is no trace at this time either pf written 
muMc or of eccleuastical treatises upon theory ; but the system 
would seem to have continued, notwithstanding, intact and 
in full vigour until the great catastrophe of the year 547, 
which swept away the last vefitiges of the ancient world, and 
in which the classical theory of music disappeared. From 
this date onwards for many years melodies of great beauty, 
written in the old scales, were added to the ritual ; but it is 
certain that already, about the year 600, composers were 
writing in ignorance of theoretical printnples, and that all 
memory of the names, nature, and origin of the modes in 
use was entirely lost^. 

No documents exist to enlighten us as to the course of 
music during a period of two hundred and fifty years after 
the date just meotiooed, though we know that the ritual 
was enriched during this period with the fine additions 
already referred to, which prove that composers were active, 
and that the art in spite of every apparent hindrance was 
advancing. But at length, about the middle of the ninth 
century, appeared the earliest known theoretical treatise 
written by a churchman — the Mutica DitcipHna of Aur^an 



' Ouiiodanu, who wmte his InttituiimM Uuticae Ktxnit the jekr so", had 
Bridentlj a competent knowledge of the old theory, and mai«oier, in & letter to 
Boeting, he even eipUin* caieloll; hU own vietr of the ethos of the principal 
model in me, which he nils bj their Oneoo-Ronum nunea, AeoUtm, lutiui, &c. ; 
but St. Itidoie, imtJng one hnndred jean later in the time of St. Oregorj, 
deafly raTeali the complete i^onuice of hie time. BU dicta upon mniic 
(oollected from his Origintan <■» ttymolagiarum ISiri XX, and printed by Qerbert 
in the great collection Seriptoret aedtMiaglici d» nnuien nura poluaimum) are chiefly 
erode and miileading paraphraees of pasugGi fro m Casaiodonu and others, from 
which it ie endent that the signiflcation at the termi employed had completely 
caped him. Modes are not mecHoned by him, and keys and genera aie 
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BCCI.BBIA8TICAL M0DB8. 


FCTAL, 


Naici, 


FiBAI. 


NlKI. 


B 


MtrHMlMtiaD 




(IVoMpoMl a s» towr; "• M«.) 


A 


Aeoliu 




(nntupoMd a sa bwsr; w. t.ii.«L) 


A 


IntenM HTpolydiui 






G 


lutdui 


G 


AnthentMTetnutM^ 


G 


Relued lutUn 


G 


PUgiM Tetarti 


F 




F 


Anthentu Tritu 


F 


Balued HTpolyditn 


F 


Pl»«iDlTriti 


E 


Dmiu 


E 


Anthentiu Dentonu 






E 


PUgioi Dentori (witli Bh 

[formerij Intonw lutian; 
■ee above.] 






D 




(loniMri; Aaoliui; tee 
*bove.] 






D 


PUgiot Proti (with B>) 

[fcrmerl, Inton» Hypo- 
Ijdlui ; lee aboTS. ] 



' Thm in the eariieet traatiwa. The correct form, Titartut, wm apparently 
never known to the mediaeval theoriata. PHeodo-Ariitotle, writing early in 
the thirteenth oeDttuy, givet Ttlrarditi ; Hieronymiu de Moravia, in the middle 
(Jtheeame oentniy, advances aa tar as retanfut; Walter Odington, whose treatise 
date* probably trom 1300, or rather later, retomi to Tafranhu. 
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of R&>in^' — in which we find a new theory of eight modes 
presented to us in a more or less syBtematic mannep. 

The modes indicated by Aurelian — which are in fact the 
true ecclesiastical or ' Gregorian ' modes in their first form — 
are in substance the same as before ; a great change, however, 
has now taken place in the method of their presentation ; the 
old names have disappeared and are replaced by numbers, 
some of the modes have been transposed, and the whde 
system has been rearranged. It may be well therefore, before 
proceeding further, to give the detuls of the new system, as 
they are displayed in the compoalions of this period, tt^^her 
with the probable method of thdr evolution from the Oraeco- 
Roman modes. These may be seen upon the oppoute page. 

Here it will be noticed that the four primary or standard 
scales of the old system, the Dorian, Hypolydian, lastian, 
and Aeolian (transposed a fifth lower), occupy the leading 
poaitions in the new system under the generic title of 
Authentic or Governing modes. They also receive new 
particular names; the transposed Aeolian is called the first 
mode, Protus ; the Dorian becomes the second, Deutenu ; the 
Hypolydian the third, TWAw; and the lastian the fourth or 
Tetrarhu. The secondary or derived scales, the 'intense' and 
' rdaxed ' forms of the lastian and Hypolydian, are now called 
Plagal or Oblique modes, and each is coupled with ail Authentic 
mode; the Intense Hypolydian becomes Plagiua ProH, the 
Intense lastian Plagiua DetUeri, the Relaxed Hypolydian 
Plagiua TrUi, and the Relaxed lastian PlagiuM Tetrarti, 

The terminology of this system sufficiently proves that its 
source vrui Greek; moreover, Aurelian himself expressly 
declares the fact, * Those,' he says, 'who do not relish my 
doctrine, or think to find errOTS therein, must be tdd that 
all the distinctions here mentioned, and indeed the whole 
discipline of music, are of Greek origin.' The history of 
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the system is obscure, but since the first trace of it is said to 
have been lound in a collection of litui^cal song, called Octo- 
echo*, compiled by St. John of Damascus about the year 
700, we may suppose that it was elaborated by the Graeco- 
Syrian Church during the seventh century; moreorer, there 
teems to be good reason for the belief that it was imposed 
upoQ the Western Church by one of the Graeco^icilian Popes, 
perhaps by Agatho himself (678-682), who is known to have 
effected the definitive regulatioa of the melodies of the office '. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the idea of the 
new system must have arisen from the perceptdon of a highly 
important aspect of the old scales, which is suggested by 
a consideration of the 'relaxed' forms of the lastian and 
Hypolydian. In this aspect a subordinate scale is perceived, 
accessory to the standard scale, by means of which the melody, 
while still confined within the compass of an octave and still 
preserving the character proper to the standard scale as a con- 
sequence of the special order of its intervals, ranges through 
a different series of sounds. The new ^eory of eight modes 
appears to have been an attempt to realize the scheme thus 
su^ested by means of a rearrangement of the materials exist- 
ing in the old system. The lastian and Hypolydian bong 
already supplied with subordinates, each ranging a fourth below 
^e standard final, the theorist proceeds to accommodate the 
two 'intense' scales, aa well as may be, to the transposed 
Aeolian and to the Dorian. 

The system thus evolved is defective. It is true that if we 
choose to consider the finals of the two 'intense' scales as the 
governing notes, and assume in each case that the scale b^ins 
upon the final instead of upon the second note below it— 
which in the ' intense * scales is the true initial — it Is possible 
by transposing ^em a fifth lower to make them fit into the 
empty places and pass for the two required plagal modes. 
Bat the result is not satisfactory; the new modes thus 
' See Gevaert, MUipi* Antiqut, <f o. 
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(OM Jitbmif laiHan; O Qwcira.) 




AiriBaHrcri Tbititb; ktwwn later u 

HodeT, 
{OU Btpoigdian; F rptdm.^ 



PuantB Triti; known Utor aa Mode 

VI. 
{OUtBtbrndBymlvdim; FifeUt.) 



AvcBnTtrB DiVTZBtm ; known later u 

Mods UI. 
(OU Borim; S qm^m.) 



Pusnrs Dbvtkbi; known later u) 
Mode IT. 

(OM intoiw laMan ; nmgi <f-g, Jhml B : 



Pi^eira Proti 
Mod« IJ. 

final A ; trmupoml a fij 
bagimiing vpon OufifmL) 



known later aa 
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obtained do not perform the same office with regard to their 
respective authentic modea aa the true Plagal or old ' relaxed * 
scales with regard to the Authentic Tritut and Tetrartug ; the 
tact of transposition in no way alters the scale, nor does 
a range of a third below the final create a true Ptagal 
character, such as is pOBSesBed by a 'relaxed' scale, while 
the alteration of the initial note creates a diffa^nce which 
is just sufficient to cause coafusion and no more; the new 
Plaffitu Proti and Plagiua Deuteri therefore remain essentially 
lastian and Hypolydian, and hare no real connexion with the 
modes with which they are coupled. Furthermore Uie neces- 
sity of employing the tetrachord synemmendn in the three 
transposed scales was in itself destructive of the symmetry 
of the system, and In tiie case of Pli^fnu Deuteri it even 
creates a false fifth, as will be seen from the Table given 
upon the previous page. 

A system so illogical and unsatisfactory as this could not 
long be muntained, and musicians, guided 'probably by 
Boetius, found in the old classic species the basis of a reform. 
This reform was by no means drastic or violent. The leading 
feature of the Graeco-Syrian scheme, the system of authentic 
and plagal modes, which was evidently firmly established, and 
which had no doubt revealed itself as the means of greatly 
enlaif^ing the resources of melody, was retained; three of its 
authentic modes also, the Deuterus, Tritus, and Tetrartus, being 
recognized as identical with the E, F, and G species of the 
Greeks, were left untouched; the Authentic Protus, however, 
was altered by the elimination of the Bl*, and was made to 
conform entirely to the D species of the Greeks. The 
Plagal Tritus and Tetrartus of the Graeco-Syrian scheme 
(the old relaxed lastian and relaxed Hypolydian) were also 
preserved, and the principle upon which they had been con- 
structed, that is to say the division of the original scale at 
the fifth and the removal of the tetrachord an octave lower, 
was adopted as the model for the reform of the Plagal Deuterus 
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TABLB OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL MODES IN 
THBIB FINAL FORM 



Model. 

Foimerlj Autsbftub Pkothb. 



Fonn«ri]r PiiISittb Pboh. 



HodeUL 

Formerl; ADTHBXTtrB Dbutkbuh. 



Mode IT. 

Sarnierij FLisnra Dbhtrkl 



HodeTI. 

Pormeri; PLAann Tbiti. 
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And Protua. By means of these altenttionB musicians were 
put into pofiBeseioD of a consistent and uniform ajBteta, which 
preserved its authority and its usefulness until within com- 
paratively recent times, and the influence of whidi is still to 
be perceived even in our own day. 

The preliminary part of our work is now concluded. We 
have marked the origin of the polyphonic principle in the 
Melodic period of music, we have noted its undeveloped and 
dormant existence during the whole of that period, and we 
have exhibited the growth meanwhile of the technical materials 
which were to be adopted by it upon its eventual waking 
and first activity; we are therefore prepared to conuder its 
actual rise and progress, which may be said to date from 
the period at which we have now arrived. But here, before 
passing on, a final question of considerable interest presents 
itself, with respect to the circumstances which had at length 
rendered possible the development of the polyphonic principle. 
This principle, which we saw to be entirely foreign to the 
nature of Greek music, was now to be adopted by the Christian 
composers, and to become the essential characteristic of thar 
work. Yet we have seen that hitherto Christian music had 
been, as regards its outward manifestation, practically the 
same as the Greek. This fact was very apparent in our brief 
survey-of the system which was to supply Polyphony with its 
material ; we then perceived the complete continuity of the 
art through the point of junction between the Antique and 
Christian worlds; we saw that certun resources, once highly 
prized by the Greeks, were passing out of use during the period 
which gave rise to Christian music ; and we found that the 
Christian composers, neglecting these resources, adopted exactly 
those which were most employed by the practitioners of thdr 
own time, and that their muac conforms to the rules of those 
practitioners not only in this general respect, but also as 
regards comparatively minute details. The connexion and 
technical resemblance being thus complete, the new music 
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would seem at first uglit to offer as little room Eor the develop- 
ment of the polyphonic principle as the old. Down to the 
ninth century, the work of the Latin Church being musically 
speaking nothing but the reanimation and rehabilitation of 
the dying art of the Greeks^ Christian music, equally with the 
Greek, illustrates strictly the melodic principle, and seems 
equally with the Greek to exclude every other. Why then, 
it may be asked, did ChrislJan music eventually develop new 
forms impossible to the Greek? Why, when it had reached 
the culminating point of its advance upon the old melodic 
basis, did it not at once fall, like the Greek, into a condition 
of stagnation and decay, the natural lot of every art which 
has exhausted the possibilities proper to its original technical 
resources? What special inward force enlai^ed its scope, 
developed Polyphony, and created the magnificent epoch which 
closed with Paleatrina? 

The mainspring of the whole development of muuc by the 
Italians and northern people lies of course in the fact that in 
music the new races found for the first time an art to cultivate ; 
and cultivation, in these circumstances, was sure sooner or 
later to reveal fresh technical possibilitieB in the apparently 
exhausted material. The question might therefinc be answered 
in a general way by a reference to the facshness and abounding 
energy of the new race, and every succeeding advance during 
the five centuries which followed might also be considered as 
an effect of the original impulse. But a more particular answer 
should be given. The perception of these fresh possibilities was 
not absolutely spontaneous, nor due to the mere observation 
by an untried race of the inherent powers of the material, nor 
did Polyphony now arise merely because it was at this time 
a possible new form of technique. An occasion or impulse 
was also necessary. The development of an art is not casual, 
hut moves in obedience to certmn laws based upon the natural 
«)rrespondence existing between its two main constituents, the 
powers of its material on the one hand, and the properties of 
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the object to be represented on the other ; it may occur ^tber 
through the perception of some new property in the object, 
su^eBtive of a new treatment of the material and resulting in 
a new form of expreeaion and an enlargement of the technical 
resources, or conversely through the discovery of some new 
technical means for which the object is then seen to provide 
suitable employment. In the art of mu«c therefore, as in all 
others, not only a new technical means, but a new quality or 
prindple in the object must be percaved in order to set for- 
ward a new development and to create a new epoch, and since 
the art of music finds its object in the world of feeling and 
sentiment, the principle which we seek, corresponding to the 
possible new form of technique, and finding its complete 
expression only in that form, must be emotional in character. 

But in what direction are we to look for the rise of such 
a principle ; what recent circumstance io the history of music 
can be seen as able or likely to ori^nate it ? 

In our present point of view, the controlling circumstance in 
the history of music at this period was undoubtedly the 
employment of its resources in the public worship of the 
Church. But tor this circumstance muuc would probably not 
have been, as it was, the first of the arts to rise again in Italy, 
Had music upon its adoption by the Italians remained a secular 
pastime, it is difficult to see when or by what means its fresh 
growth could have been begun ; it might have lun for an 
indefinite period in the same condition as the formative arts, 
which remained tor many centuries after the recognition of 
Christianity inettective and ignorant of their true direction. 
But music was never unsure of its aim. From the first it 
found in the public worship of the Church a field exactiy 
suitable to its fresh development — a new range of representa- 
tion, a new kind of emotion to express. 

Here, then, in this circumstance of its new ecclesiastical 
use, we may look to find the source of the emotional prin- 
ciple which is to be seen as chiefly animating Christian muuc. 
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the inward force which at the critical moment enlarged Ita 
scope and continued its life with fresh vigour; and we may 
identify it with the essential principle of Christian public 
worship, a principle unknown to the Greelis and imposaibte 
of application in the formative arts even when they were 
devoted to religious uses — the congregational principle. 

We have seen that music upon its first adoption by the 
Church at once surrendered itself to the expression of congre- 
gational feeling — to the utterance, that is to say, of the general 
sentiment of the assembled community; we saw that it thus 
abandoned the old Greek principle, which is that of the purely 
individual utterance preoccupied by the artistic problem, and 
created a new kind of song of greater breadth and of more 
general application, in which the individual utterance, 
now governed by the common fervour, is brought to 
represent the collective state of mind; and in this first 
manifestation of the congregational principle, as perceived 
in its main or general aspect, Christian music found the 
inspiration which enabled it to perform its first important 
task, the exhibition of a new perfection upon the old melodic 
bans. 

But it is evident that the influence of the congregational 
principle upon muric could not be exhausted in its first effects ; 
the expression of its immense essential energy must inevitably 
be c<mtinued in some new phase of activity, and its further 
development was certain. Moreover, the actual direction of 
this development towards the more comprehensive expression 
of the common worship, a closer yet more ideal representation 
of the assembled community, is clearly indicated. The congre- 
gation was now to be manifested in its particularity, and 
though still perceived as collective and united in virtue of the 
common act of worship, was to be recognized also in its 
individual and manifold elements ; the individual utterances 
therefore were now to be seen as various yet luiited in one 
whole, as distinct yet blended in a general consonance. 
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The muucal expression of this further derelopment of the 
congT^;ational principle, this recognitioii of two elements, 
variety and unity, belongs entirely to Polyphony. For it is 
clear that the old technical symbol of Uie union of the individual 
and collective elements which was suitable to the Greek and 
early Christian music — the reduplication of the melody at the 
distance of an octave, in which the different voices are in effect 
unging the same note, will not suffice for the expression of the 
new element of variety, which requires that the voices shall 
be unging obviously different notes; translated into terns of 
technique, therefore, the new element implies separate parts 
tor different kinds of voices, and the juxtaposition of distinct 
melodies. On the other hand, the element of unity, the 
necessity for consonance, remains, and the distinct melodies 
therefore must be controlled by the laws of musical agree- 
ment ; the movements of the individual voice, which formerly 
ranged at will among the sounds of the scale, must now 
become subject throughout to the consideration of regard for 
others, through which alone the general concord can be nuin- 
tidned, and the musician, renouncing the freedom upon which 
the beauty of much of his former work depended, must write 
henceforward tn obedience to strict law. Thus Christian music 
entered upon the path of contrapuntal composition, which was 
to be its second and greater task, and the circumstances having 
at length become favourable to its development the dormant 
principle of Polyphony became active. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ORaANUM OR DIAPHONT 

Wb may of coitrae suppose that the Greek practice of 
magadizing, in which as we have seen lay the fundamental 
principle of Polyphony, was continued in the Latin Church, 
uid that the mmultaneous utterance of the melody by the 
voices of boys and men was recognized by the Italians, as by 
the Greeks, as a distinct musical effect, arising from a series 
of repetitions of the consonance of the octave. But no advance 
apparentiy beyond the Greek position with regard to tiiis 
practice was made during the earlier period of the history 
of the Church, and we look in vun, in the treatises upon 
music by Christian writers down to the seventh century, for 
any clear proof of the definite acceptance of magadizing as an 
artistic means, or for any acknowledgement of the change of 
principle, the transfer of the idea of consonance from melody 
to harmony, which is actually involved in its adoption. It was 
no doubt during the two centuries which followed, centuries 
sterile in respect of literary production but fruitful and signifi- 
cant with regard to music, that these necessary first steps 
forward in the direction of Polyphony were made ; for in the 
earliest treatises written after the reawakening of literary 
effort, towards the close of the ninth century, we find distinct 
reference to a form of art called orffonizmg, which consisted 
in the singing of concords by concurrent voices, and also 
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a definition of consonance revealing for the first time that 
view of ita nature in which it is seen as existing not between 
intervals but between simultaneous sounds'. 

It would appear, therefore, that the practice of sjrmphoniouB 
nnging and playing, called oi^nizing, which probably at this 
time prevailed both within and without the Church, was now 
no longer regarded by the theorists with indifFerence as an 

' The nttennoea of Knne at the ninOi centnij wribm, howsTer, tuck m 
AnieliBn of Biomi mnd Remj of Anzene (tboQgb tiieae are qnoted bj M. de 
Coiuwmaker in hU fiWOwi da ffinmonii ou Xoym Agt w nuJcing nuntim it 
nmnltaneoai «ing<ng oi toDootdi), lesTe us in coDiidenbU donbt, owing to 
the amUgiut; of tbair I«iiga*^ with racpect to tboir reeoguitioa of mvjnE 
of moie tluD ona vaae. WliJen for inatanoe Aarali>n myi, 'In hknoonicK 
(mnnn) qnidem coniidcrmtia nlftuet loiionim, nti iciliMt grave* Kmi kootit 
oongraentor oopnlatd eompagem efflciant Tocnm,' or Bemj, ' Hannonia eat ctn- 
■onantia et coadonalio Tocnm,* both maj well be following older wiiten, botll 
Oieek and I^tin, wlu nae the word Rarmama in a general nnae, or, if ipedallj, 
to denote melodj. Vox alio, in tho older writen ligniflea the note, aad aJlnaioni 
to the iDQtiial adaptation, mlztnre and blending of notet in one whole wonid in 
thdr worki refer to the oonitnustion of imgi for a lingle vtdce. In the absence 
therefore of further deOnition, which ii not npplied, the intention of Anreliati 
and Kemj ia not clear. Bat Begino (Abbot tit Pram in S91) lesvea u> in no 
donbt aa to hii nuMiing, and, thongh he makes no mention of ipedal forms d 
umnltaneona nnging at ecatcoids, deflnes consonance and disionanoe, trma the 
pcdjphonie point of view, in an eitremelj deer and interesting manner, thns : — 
' Kffinitnr antem fta oonaonantis ; oonsonantia est diinmilinm inter le vocnm in 
nnnm ndaeta oonoordia. AUter; oomaoantia est acnti Kni graviiqne mistnia, 
maviter nniformiterqae anriboi aoddeos. Et ocmtn disMxiantiB est dnomm 
•onoiun dUmet permiatomm ad anrem veniem aspen atqne iniaeanda per- 
cnitfo. Conionantiam Tero lioet anriom fensot dlindleet, ratio tamon perpendit. 
Qnotiena enim dnae chordae intenduntnr, et nna ex his gtaTioi, sltera acntitu 
Tetonat, simolqae pnlaae reddnnt penniitnm qnodammodo et snavem sonnm, 
dnaeqne voeei in nnnm qnau ooaionctae coelescont, tone fit eft quod didtnr 
oonsonantiii. Cam Tero rimnl pnliii litu qoiaqae otmtrure nititnr, nee permiicent 
ad anrem laavem atqne nnnm ei dnobos compositiim aonom, tone est qoM 
didtnr diuonantia.' Dt HarmmUa hatttutUme, 10. 

Hnchild (monk of St. Amand, bont about 840 ) ii even more explicit : — ' Aliad 
enim est eoniMlMltia, aliod intervsllnm. Conaonantia aiqaidcm eat dooram 
sononun ifttft et oonoordabUia permiitio, qoae non aliter conaiatrit niai dno altrin- 
aecna editi loni in onam aimnl modnlationem oonveniant, nt fit cum virilia ac 
pnerilia vox pariter aonoerint, tsI etiam in eo qood eonanete organiaationem 



It ia mntbj of remark that the name here given bj the Prankish writer to the 
practice of aympfaonioos singing is, like that given to it bj the old (Jreeka, 
■ti ad^itatian of the name of the iuatmment npon which it might be imitaf<<d 
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accident or pleasant trick of performance, but vnm beginning 
to engage their Berioiu attention and to reveal some ^mpsefl 
of the important principles contained in it. No formal rec(^- 
nition of its methodB, however, seems to haye been accorded 
mitil the end of the following century, when a writer, supposed 
to be Otger or Odo, abbot of St. Pons de Tomiires in Provence, 
in a treatise called Munca EnchiriadU (until lately ascribed to 
Hucbald of St. Amand), frankly accepts the whole system in 
its existing state as a part of music, and presents it in the 
form of a completely regulated procedure. A commentary 
upon this work, of similar date, called SchoUa BncMriadu, 
exhibits much of the same material in the form of a dialogue 
between master and pupil, in simpler style and with more 
numerous examples. 

From these sources we discover that the advance in the 
direction of Polyphony which at this time had already been 
effected by practical musicians was even greater than might 
have been supposed ; for not only is it evident that in addition 
to the old magadized octave the consonances of the fourth 
and fifth were now sung in parallel movement, both simply 
in two parts and in various combinations of three and four 
voices, but it appears that a new and more complex kind of 
symphonioua performance, in which concord is mingled with 
discord, and in which the organizing voices may almost be 
said to display a certain measure of independence, was also 
in use. 

Moreover the view of consonance in which it is seen as 
existing rather between simultaneous than consecutive sounds 
is now firmly established and developed ; the consonances are 
described under the name of symphonies ; and the origin both 
of the new view of them and of their new designation is traced 
to the practice of symphonious singing, which is called Orga- 
num or Diaphony. 

Attempts have often been made, and indeed even quite 
recently, to establish a real distinction between the things 
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sigDified by these two names ; and this attempt has generally 
been directed towards an expression of the difference existing 
between that kind of munc which was composed entirely of 
similar concords and that which admitted the presence of dis- 
similar concords and the onion of concord with discord, and 
sometimes one and sometimes the other has been called either 
Organum or Diaphony ; but it must be said that in the works 
of the old writers, from whom alone our knowledge of the 
subject is derived, no such distinction is to be observed; 
indeed, these authors are always most careful, as if in fear 
of misapprehenuon, to insist upon the fact that both names 
signify the same thing, and that they are in fact nothing 
more than alternative appellations of the music, of whatever 
kind, which consisted in the symphonious utterance of separate 
voices^. And indeed, for the cootemporaiy musician, the 
difference between the two kinds of music then prevuling was 
in no respect significant or suggestive of distinct names, the 
one kind arising naturally out of the other ; nor does it appear 
that at its first invention the freer sort was con^ered as in 
any way intrinsically better or more agreeable to the ear than 
its parent. For us, however, and from our present point of 
view, a difference of the most vital kind is easily perceived ; 
(or while the strict kind of Organum or Diaphony is evidently 
no more than a logical extension of the ancient practice of 

> ' None Id quo pnqnie 17101111011100 dicantiir et iimt, Id eat qiutiter eaadfim 
vDoea seu inTicem caaendo babeuit, proaeqiumTir. Haec namqne est qnam 
KqihoDUim cantileium, vel kunete Otganum, vocunns.' — Uutica Snchiriadis, 
C^. ziii. ' Ditpbonia vocnm disinnctio sonat, qusm ium Orgsnam vocamiu, cum 
diiianctae ab inTieem Tocee et coacoiditer diBunuit, et diuonantes concordant.' — 
Oiddo Aretmus, Micrdogut, cap. iriii. 'Set ergo DUphonia congnia vocom 
diMonantia, quae ad minus per dnoa cantantea agitur: ita scilicet, at altero 
redam modnlaUonBrn t«nent«, alt«r per alienoi khum »pte circoeat, et in lingralii 
rMjuracionibnB ambo in eadem voce, vel per tUapason conveniant. Qui cajiendi 
modoa TUlgariter Oi^ianom dicitnr, eo quad vox hamana apte dissoaaiu limili- 
tndlnem eiprimat instmmenti qood Organnm Tocatnr. Intarpretitur autam Dia- 
pboDia dnalis vox vel diasonanUa.' — lubannea Cotto, Uuaica, cap. ixiii. Diissonoiu, 
it should be mentiolied, in these writers signi&es natbing more than ^saimiUr in 
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magadizing, id ^rtiich the iDdividual element of Polyphony 
was orerpowered by the colIecliTe element kad sacrificed to it, 
in the freer kind the individual element at length receives 
recognition, if not an opportunity for development. 

The consonances or symphonies upon which the whole 
system depended were six in number ; three simple, the Octave, 
Fifth, and Fourth, and three composite, the double Octave, 
the Octave with the ¥Hfth, and the Octave with the Fourth. 
Corresponding to these two kinds of symphonies or con- 
sonances the strict O^anum or Diaphony was also of two 
kinds; simple, or consisting of the simple consonance sung 
by two voices, and composite, in which one or both voices 
were doubled at various intervals, thus creating componte 
consonances and different combinations of voices. 

These methods may best be illustrated by examples taken 
from the Muaiea EnchiriadU and the Scholia Enchiriadi». 

It may perhaps be assumed that the parallel movement of 
the simple consonances and of the double octave needs no 
separate exhibition, and we may proceed at once to consider 
an example of the composite Diaphony of the Fifth, Here 
it is to be observed that the simple consonance first uttered 
by the vox principalis, unging the melody or subject, and the 
vox organalia, sing^g the accompaniment in the fifth below 
in parallel movement with the subject, is embellished in two 
ways ; the vox princtpaUt is doubled at the octave below, and 
the vox organaHt at the octave above, thus at once giving rise 
to three new intervals, namely, the octave and the fourth, 
which are now heard advancing in parallel movement both 
above and below the original fifth, and the octave with the 
fourth, which is perceived as existing between the extreme 
voices. It is ol course obvious that bad an organum of three 
parts been desired one only of the ori^nal voices would have 
been douUed, and the octave would then have been the limit- 
ing interval of the composition ; this will be evident from the 
arrangement of the brackets in our illustration. 
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THE FIFTH, COHPOSITB. 
Vtx MyonaUt Amtlsi of lh« 8m abott. (JTut. EnMri«ii».) 




- bi • tnr Do - mi 






In the case of the composite Diaphony of the Fourth the 
doubUng of the two original voices at the Octave gives 
the consonances of the Fifth and Octave above and below 
the simple Diaphony, the Octave with the Fifth being now 
perceived between the extreme parts. 
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THE FOURTH, COHPOSITB. 



racorgiuuiUtdoUtltiateitanabmt. (Vw. AwMHodit.) 




Tn p» - bis Bern - [n - ter - um M fl - li - iu. 

A question of coneiderable importance is rused by this 
example. It will be observed that, as a result of the regular 
movement of the Diaphony of Diatessaron, the discordant 
interval of the Tritone Fourth is twice heard, sung between 
the two <niginal voices, and it will also be obvious that the 
interval of the Imperfect f^fth, although it did not occur in our 
previous example, must be of equally poasible occurrence in the 
Diaphony of Diapente, for in tbat method F in the upper 
voice tnust be accompanied by B Ij in the lower as certainly as 
BE] in the upper voice must in the Diaphony of IKatessaron be 
accompanied by F in the lower. What then at this time, it 
may be asked, was the method of dealing in performance widi 
these two intervals ? Were they sung as they are written, or 
were they made perfect by the substitution of B b tor B t|, or was 
the phrase containing them altered in some other manner ? 

With r^^ard to the treatment of the discord of the Imper- 
fect Fifth, it may be answered, we are without distinct infoi^ 
mation ; the treatises from which we derive onr knowledge of 
X 2 
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Or^num or Diaphony do not clearly refer to the lue of thia 
tnteml or to any diflSculty which might be said to arise from 
its occurrence between two voices ; indeed, we are told on 
the other hand not only th^ the Diaphony of Diapente was 
heard with pleasore*, but that it was r^i;arded, from the point 
of view of continuons consonimce, as only second in perfection 
to the symphony of the octave itself '. With regard to the 
b«atment of the Tritone Fourth, however, we are not left in 
doubt, except indeed with respect to the consistency of the 
author of the Enchiriadisi for although in chap. xiv. of his 
work he has said of our example of the Fourth composite that 
the voices will be perceived as sounding agreeably together*, 
in chap, xvii. we are told that the symphony of Diatessaron, 
regarded from the point of view of continuous consonance, 
is, on account of the Tritone (which as we have seen occurs 
in our example), so defective as to be often quite unsuitable 
for Diaphony, without alteration. In this point of view the 
Tritone, which may occur in all scales, is realized as discordant 
and impossible, and its avoidance is regarded as a necessity. 
Accordingly we find that when in the Diaphony of Diatessaron 
the regular movement of the vo9 organalu would pve rise to 
the interval of the Tritone, regular movement is abandoned, 
and an alternative method adopted*. 

This alternative method was based upon the facts which 
were understood as governing the existence of the Tritone. 
For the writers of this peritxl the interval arose out of the 

' 'Hiiqne Trntionibai lue doH (ymphoBiM (tba doubled duphouiet id th« 
eompotite form) Mriu mucent dnlceaqoe cantilenu.' Jfui. Eiuhiriailit, np. xir. 

' ' Jgitw abidiltiidnia in dUpMon lymphoni* nuiore prte cuteri* pecfectioiw 
dlwMM ad iDTicem jooem raKiiaiit. SecnndB ab hao eit lymphonU diapente.' 
Ibid., wp. xriL 

' ' Bentiei hniunnodi proportioDDiii Tooei mmTitar ad inTloam reioiian.' Ibid., 

■vaviter libl phUunip ooncmdan^ ideo use abulate nt in laeterii ipuphDiuaea 
editor oaatilsna. Bi^ in hoc gtmere cantioni* ma qnadaia lags roctbui toos* 
dlnoitiu aocranmodantDr.' lUd., cap. zni. 
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conjunction of the mbior tMrd of one tetrscbord with the major 
second of anotba', thus ; — 




The vox organaUt, ther^ore, can never go below the fourth 
sound of the lower tetrachord. In those cases in which the 
voxpHnc^aUa begins in such a manner that the vox organalu 
cannot accompany at the Fourth without passing below this 
fourth sound, then the vox organaUt must be^n upon the 
same note as the principaUa and hold it until it is possible to 
follow the principalU at the Fourth; and in the same way 
the organalis must also close in unison when the close of the 
princ^ala will not admit of an accompaniment at the Fourth'. 

The method is well shown in the following example : — 

FREE OBQAN.UM; THE FOURTH, SIMPLE. 



VaxpHnclpaliM. 










(Ifut. AKMriodf*.) 


^e=|, r, ^ " ^ '^ '' \ ■• ^ o r. 1 


rexorj/analit. 
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' ' Per omnem enilo >on(muil (eriem tritni labqnmrtoi (tbt third Kmiid. of tbe 
lower tetrachrad) denteio (the leeood wmnd of tbe tetrachord next ftboie) •olns k 
^mpbooiti deGdt. et incoTuonu a eSdtor, eo qnod eoltu di»t«naraii ajnipllolliM 
mewimin eioedem, trihni int^rii tonii t piaef&to •ono elongktiiT, coi ext>t 
■abquBrtm.' Ktu. EuMtiadU, »p. ivii. 

* It will be remsmbered that in the lowert tetnehord of tbe OrMQo-Sjnmn 
■wie, Kj^Mientl; staUiin ote at this time, the B wM flat; in the Greek Kale 
itwaanatiual. 

* ' Qnapriqitor et vox, quae organalii (Udtnr, Toeen alteram, qoae roeator 
piincipaU*, eo modo eomitari sidet, at in qnolibet tebacboido, in qnalibet 
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puticoU (line, vene, or divUion of the wng), nee io&K t«liudDni i 
deKendat potitione, Dec inchoktione leTetnr, obrtante triti i 
qni tetnudo eat Eobseciuidiu,' ifiu. BmMrladlt, cap. iviL 

' ' Ad banc deacriptionem caoendo facile Mmtitor, qoomolo in deacriptia dnoboa 
membiia (Sac cotli, &c. et Titanit nitidi, te.), aicnt aalitiu C tetiaidDm tontuD, 
organslia toi reepoorom indpen DOU potest, ita anbtiu eamdem noD Talet 
poaitione prag:ndi, et ob hoc in finalitate poaitionnm a voce priiicip«li occnpetnr, 
nt amine in nnoin eoiiTeniant, quod modo altion, modo aammiiiioia loca, 
oigiannm petat.' Had., cap. itiL 

• ' Qoemadmodmn in UtU« priorilnu membria, primae traa tyllabae, quae Kmaut 
tebaidnm C, arcbonm D, dentamm E, leqiDninni otganale anb tetnudo non 
tiabent, videliaat propter deateri aoni incoDaouaDtiam ad Bonnm tritnm, qui 
tetimrdo eat anbaecDndna; aic et in nqofintibna hii commatibDa {Te humOet, Ac., 
at Sa tubrae, &e,), dam eioeliiori* eutent levktionia ac poaitionis, oelaiori qooqne 
looa, eadem lege et ai^aDom coarctatnr. Kmiliter emm iu tribna prindpalibaa 
aonia, tetiudo Q, wcboo A, dsnteio B, loi orgatialU lite tub tetnido leepondere 
naqnlt, ted tnoiMn in eodem agit, dam in rabaecondo eina latam reaponamn non 
inrenit.' TtiH, cap. zviii. 
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It may be obseired that BometinieB, as an alterDatire method, 
the lower voice takes Uie major third or the perfect fifth to the 
B If , ag here, at the words /amuK, fiagitant, moduUa, and variis. 

In addition to the foregoing example the author gives, aa 
a further illustratbn of the influence of the Tritoae upon the 
Diaphony of IHatessaron, a number of transpoaitiona of the 
chant-fragment 7^ Patrit, &.c., as follows : — 



TOXITSPBOm. 
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HM: -, e. " '■ 
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^= 
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With respect to this example it is pointed out that, although 
a consonant opening is possible, a corresponding treatment of 
the close is out of the question, owing to the occurrence of E 
in the melody, to which the oi^anal response la Bi'. 



Toinn DnriBsna (jAvoKt). 












■ilcV. ,. fi " " ° 










^ /i II 
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' T. 1.-U. _ .pi . 
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fi 


- U - u. 



Here is shown the proper treatment of the orgaaal response, 
which cannot proceed regularly either at the opening or at the 
close. 

ToKn Tsinra. 



In this mode, we are told, no organal response is possible, 
probably because of the occurrence of the Tritone between 
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the reciting note of the melodjr and an accompaniment in the 
fourth below. 

lams TnKABsus. 



Here the response cannot conveniently descend at all into 
its proper re^on, the second note in the opening and the last 
note but one before the close involving the discordance of the 
Tritone if atricdy accompanied. The proper treatment is 
shown. 

Such then are the views of the author of Murica Enchiriadis 
with respect to the symphoDy of Diatessaron and to the manner 
of dealing with the false interval of the Tritone which is peculiar 
to it. He recognizes the discordance of the Tritone as the 
cause of a distinct inferiority in the symphony of Diatessaron 
as compared with those of Diapente and Diapason, and he lays 
down the rules of a method which avoids the use of the offend- 
ing interval. 

It is worthy of remark that the author of the commentary 
called Scholia EnchiriadU, while also recognizing the inferior!^ 
of the symphony of Diatessaron from the point of view of 
parallel singing, and adopting the rules already given for 
the treatment of Diaphony in that interval, assigns a dif- 
ferent reason for the freedom of the vox orgtmaUa. He 
makes no mention of the Tritone, but on the other hand 
draws our attention to the fact that whereas in the symphony 
of Diapason both voices are singing absolutely in the same 
mode and in the symphony of Diapente almost absolutely 
so, in that of Diatessaron the difference of mode is obvious 
and unmistakeable ; and we learn that it is the impro- 
priety of this cominnation of two different modes or 
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Bpecies of the scale, throDghont the whole of a compodtbn, 
which in his view gives rise to the necessity for a free treat- 
ment'. 

It would appear from this treatise that when Btrictly parallel 
fourthB are given in the contemporaiy works as examples of 
the composite Diapbony of Diatessaron they must be con- 
adered either as merely theoretical or as representing a 
method which was already passing out of use, for in the 
combinations exhibited in the author's own illustratjons of 
the treatment of this tnterral the vox organaiia is always, and 
its reduplication often, fa«e; this will be evident from die 
following selected specimens: — 




' IH»elf»ibu. Qiuure in T)lnt;ninnrnn ijinphonU toi orgaiulii ric absolute 
a voce prinoipftli Htm poteit, aicat in ijmpliomu aliis F Koijitltr. 
Qoonbun, nt dictum ert, per qnartanu i^onea Don iidem tropi repenantar, 
dinnonimqiie tooponiin modi per totnm dmol iie neqneimt, ideo in diateiunm 
^mpbaiik non pm totnm mi prindpalii voiqiw oigajialii qiurtaua ngione 
oonientiuDL BiKipiAla. Tellem qnoqoe dinoccere, qnomodo per qoutuw loM 
troporam lit genni diidmiie ? Uaglttir. Facile id lentiei ; live enim niu tono 
altitu tiuuponator, len qauto loco inferioi, mndiu divein tropi apoito audita 
fit diicernibilii. Caoator ad intra acriptnm modnm i — 



m 
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ex hoc mute et lu - que in 



THB FOURTH, COKPOBITB. 




The {ollowing example a especiftlly interesting, since it con- 
tains, if the notes given are correct, an alteration not only in the 
vox organalit, but in the reduplication of the principalis also : — 

* Theae four notei are B^T in a«ibait, bnt it nemi mora probaUe thit C WM 
inteiMled,u to Uie other «iiiiiplet. Thepdntingof thewapecimetuiii Oeitert ii 
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THB FOURTH, 
Fo! j)rfne<paKi duuNKl of thi 8m. 


COHP081TB. 


fei c^-g fJ fJ fJ tJ tJ tJ t^ tJ, U U.a-r, 


"^ Nm qui Ti - rt-nnu 
roxorgoMaitdaMadatOtSve. 


ba - ne - dl • d • moi Do-mi-imm 


§,^ -. , ■'"- . : - 


No. q«a vi -Ti-mw 

^^rrr: 


be - w - di - d - mn. Do-^-^ 


'^ •^ No. qnl vi-rf-mn. 


be - ne - di - d - mm Do-mi-mm. 


Ifllg! "„.-,. ^ ^^^ 


~^«.00^^^^ 



Hot qid vi - <ri • mm be - m - di - d • rnui Do - ml-i: 

■ Thai in Oerbsit. It it of oontie pmiiblB that diii ii ft mistake, and that the 
(lexMtlf. 
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The date at which the free kind of Oi^num was first 
developed from the strict is of courw unknown, but its 
method, arinag as it does out of inconveniences due entirely 



' It hai hitherto been generallj nippoHid that the free Orgutum mi entinilj 
conflced to the umple or two-v<nced form, and that the ticatment of the oompcsite 
tumit tn> itrictlj panllel ; even M. Geraert, in the charter npon Oigannm and 
INaphonj inclnded u an ippendii in hii JMop^ AnHqiu, it,, 181)5 ('" "luch he 
aUo atlempb to aeiign a different ugniflcation to oMh of Uimb (emu), Memi to 
Goantenance the aotiao in hi< deflnitioni : — ' Okoutuk pnp n mmt dU, wu Aornumit 
i deux toix, tompat^ ifinfirTalln ninuKanA dtwn ; la diaphOHIB i dma (roit tnt 
fMOlrs mix firmii ifum auttia^im dt cnMonoiun idmti^ut.' Hie ori^ of tliia 
cariona enor ii probaUy to be fottod in H. de Counemaker') Jfonoarg nr Bucbald, 
Paris, 1841, in which he hai monglj tnuulated the example! jnat given above 
in the text, txhitmng Vi€m at tkitO)/ paraOA Ihrmigluitd. Ifeither the eiamples 
thenueivee ae given in the ca-iginal treatise, nor the old writer's earefol description 
rf which they are iUoitntiooa, preBcnt an j difficulty whatever ; we can therefore 
odIj mppoee that in dealing irith this part of the mbject, M. de Coussemalier, 
having read his anthor with leu attention than usual, aainmed that the paiallelism 
of the Or^annm of the Octave and Fifth, which is in hct strict, was continned in 
that <£ the Fourth, and that he thus wrote meohmicallj, without reference to the 
text of the ScAoIta, examples which he nnfortmiately declares to be those aetnallj 
given as illustntioiis in that work. These misleadinfr enunplea of the M$moin 
tut Stidiald were reprodnoed without alteration by H. de Coossemakn in his 
HwbcM d s>t jyaiidt, Paris, 1845 (?), and again la his very important BiiMn 
A I'EarmMiit au Vogtn Agt, Paiia. iSjia, which Las ever unce been nnivemll; 
Mcepted, and npon the whole witli good reasiin, ae the highest tradiorltj' npon its 
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to the nature of the scale, may rery well be of almost equal 
age with that of the purely parallel movement. Indeed, if the 
difficult passage so often quoted from the Dwuio Naturae of 
Scotus Erigena' can be supposed to throw light upon the 
subject^ it would seem that the free Organum of the Fourth 
may already have been in existence about the middle of the 
ninth century, that is to say, about one hundred and fifty 
years before the probable date of the EnchiriadU; for the 
writer's description of the alternate separation and coming 
tc^ether of the voices quite admits of application to this 
metliod. Apart from this doubtful passage, however, there 
seems to be no actual reference to t^e free Oi^anum until 
the period at which we have now arrived, when it was described 
as a part of the general account of O^anum in the treatises 
which have just been considered. 

Two other works of this date ought to be mentioned — a 
MS. now in the Cathedral Library -at Cologne', and another 
which in some MS8. of the EnchiriadU — that of Paris for 
instance — takes the place of the chapters xiiL to xviii. which 
were printed in the editions of Gerbert and de Coussemaker*. 
In these works the free Oiganum of the Fourth is chiefly 
discussed, and by tiie author of the Paris MS. the organizing 
of the Fifth is not allovred ; in most respectSj however, they 
conform so closely to the treatises which we have examined 
that it has not been thought necessary to describe them. 

The next account which we possess of the methods of 
Otganum or Diaphony is contained in the Microloffut of 
Guido of ArezKO, written about one hundred years later than 
.the Scholia Enchiriadis, during the first half, that is to say. 



nriUm upumtimqae 



M ngnlMpcviiiigiilM tropn Datonlem quwDdun 
dnloedincm ^addcntibni. 

■ Bm HuOaift SekU mtd wwdUa Sakrf/Im, ■£«., bj Huti Hfllkr, 1884. 

■ CbuM>. Sehfl. ii. 74, 
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of the eleventh century. In the syitem described in this work 
no veiy great progress beyond Uie former one is apparent. 
We may note, for instance, that the old strict forms of com- 
poBite Diaphony were evidently atill held in some esteem, for 
Guido mentions three as in use in his time, and these appear 
from his description and from a single example to be the well- 
known forms of the strict Diaphony of Diatesaaron for three 
voices ; moreover, it would seem that musicians were not 
confined to these three forms, or at all events not in theory, 
for Guido adds that the reduplications of the simple Diaphony 
may in all cases be carried out to the fuU extent of the 
poBsilHlities of the material*. 

But alUiough the strict Diaphony was still at this time in 
use, it is clear that both by Guido and by others it was 
considered as antiquated, and that the free kind was altogether 
preferred. This preference marks the advance, real though 
small, which had been made during the century which had 
elapsed since the time of Otger ; for while formerly musicians 
had perceived in the freedom of Diaphony only the advantages 
for the sake of which it had been invented, means, that is to 
say, of avoiding certain inconsonances and inconveniences, they 
were now inclined to see in it distinct intrinsic merits, and 
definitely preferred it for its own sake*; so that its rules were 
now no longer merely sufficient for the avoidance of the Tritone 
or of the parallelism of two different modes, but were also, 
though very tentatively, directed towards the production of 
a series of combined sounds, not necessarily concords, of which 
the ear might approve and of which apparently it was to be 
the principal judge. 

With respect to the number of voices employed at this time 
in the newer or free kind of Diaphony, it may be said that 



■ ' Potes et eantnin enm otguio et otgumm nun cantn, qvMitiim libnarit, dapli- 
care p«r diapuon; uUcninqne enim rina omcordis foerit, dicttt i;r'''P'M'^*'*"'> 
kptatic non oensbit.' Xicnlogut, cap. iriii. 

' ' Superior nempe ''"p*'""'" nuxliu dorm e*t. Hotter vero loolli*.' Ibid. 
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altbough tlie very condse directionB given by Guido refer 
entirely to the conduct of the organal voice, and the examples 
are in two parts only, nothing prevents the lupposition that 
the doubling of parts at the octave was practised in this as 
well as in the strict or parallel form ; Guido nowhere forbids 
it, and indeed the manner, for instance, in which he passes 
from the discussion of the strict Diaphony to consider the 
freer kind seems almost to imply that the two were by no 
means totally distinct. ' Having now,' he says in effect, 
<BufKcieDtly explained the duplication of the voices, we may 
treat more particularly of our method of dealing with the 
lower (or organal) voice ^.' Moreover, we have already seen 
that the practice of doubling the parts in free Diaphony was 
spparenUy common in the time of Otger, and it is difficult 
to suppose that a method which bad been firmly established 
one hundred years previously, a method based upon existing 
principles and at the same time in no way opposed to the 
natural progress and development of the art, should have 
been discontinued in the time of Guido. 

Passing however from this point, which is perhaps not very 
important, we may go on to consider the method of treating 
the oi^nal voice which is ^ven in the Mierologtu. 

The symphony of the Fourth is still the foundation of the 
free Diaphony, and it now moreover constitutes the extreme 
limit of separation between the voices', for the perfect fifth 
which we have seen in the older music is no longer allowed. 
The remuning intervals, both those which were used and those 
which, were neglected, are the same as before, but a change 

' ' Com itaqne iuo ntii Toenm ja-tttmetM, dt dnplic&tio, gimTem • cuienta 
•OMentani, more quo no* atimor, eiplicemni.' jncrojiyu*, cap. tviii. Tbe 
trprttmoa ' tium qoo mm ntimnr,' ntd alio anotlicir already quoted, ' noste' rero 
BMdliK,' may leter eithsr to the modem aa opposed to the andent praotiM, or 
to the Italian ai diitiiigmihed from the Nortlteni or FianUah methodi of 
OI^Bniiing. 

' 'Cam pin* diatenaron iriiingi ncD liceat, opni eat, cnUD ploi k oantiv 
iDtenderit, aabMCDtor a«eend»t, nt Ttdelioet O nqnator F, tt D Hqnatar 6, et 
E aeqnatiir a, at raliqns.' Mienlagut, ctip. XTlii. 
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ai considerable 'importance in the point of view from which 
they are to be considered hag taken place; for whereas 
formeriy they were unnamed and r^arded as chance juxta- 
posiUons of the voices due to the conduct of the lower voice 
in obedience to a certain rule, they are now seen in their 
true character and receive their proper appeUatioas ; their 
points of difference moreover are studied, and they become 
to some extent the subject of choice'. 

Nevertheless the actual existence of these intervals is still 
due, as before, to the observance by the lower voice of that 
rule of practice which forbids its descent below a certain 
note of the tetracfaord governing the melody or any particular 
section of it which may be in question. It will be remembered 
that the notes indicated by this rule in the time of Ot^r were 
6 in the upper tetracbord and C in the lower, and that they 
were then the fomih sounds of their respective tetrachords. 
The system of tetrachords which explains this has already been 
shown (p. 53), and an excellent example of the application 
of the rule under the old conditions was given in the two- 
part composition Rex coeli Dojmne, where for instance, in the 
concluding sections, le ivbeat flagitant is seen as governed 
by the upper tetrachord and variia Uberare malu by the lower, 
the vox orgimaUt in neither case descending below the fourth 
sound. But the tetrachords implied in Guido's Diapbony 
are arranged in a different manner from those of his pre- 
decessors; they are conjunct, and their scale begins upon A', 



' ' Semitotinin st diqicnto ima admittdmiu f tonim) reia at ditontiin (tlw 
iwjoT third) et mmilitoaaiii (the minor Uiird) rediumni; ted Kumditomim in 
lit inflmKtnm, di&teaBUOii vera oUanat priunpatnm.' MbniogvM, up. xriii. 

' In Onido'i time mniidaiM had retnriMd to tha Greek sole, in whioh the k>w 
Bi>natni*L 
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The lower limit therefore of the oi^oal ' voice in each 
tetrachord is nov the third sound, and the notes are F 
and C^ 

From this it would seem that the risk of a Tritone Fourth 
has now notliing to do with the prohibition of a descent below 
F or C respectiTclyf nor indeed does Guido mention either 
that explanation of the rule or the reason given by the 
author of the Scholia Enehiriadit, the creation, that is to 
say, of parallel modes of different character by the use of 
continuous fourths; he puts forward in fact, as we shall 
presently see, another explanation altogether, based upon the 
impossibility of closing in unison in a proper manner if the 
ritle be not observed. 

It ia certainly a curious circumstance that the three writers 
who have given reasons for this rule of not passing below 
certain soands differ entirely from each other in their explana- 
tions of its necessity, and we are tempted to inquire whether 
the rule may not perhaps have been much older than the 
ocplanations, existing as a tradition of performance, and pre- 
senting to the theorists a phenomenon for which they felt 
themselves bound to give a musical reason. And in this point 
of view we must not omit a notice of the fact, mentioned by 
M. Gevaert {Milop^ Antique, Ac, Appendix) that in the 
tenth century C was the lowest note both of the organ and 
of the cithara. A possible key to the puzzle may perhaps be 
found in this circumstance, but it must be remarked that 
although it might account for the rule as rq^ards C, it will not 
apparently help us to understand the frequent avoidance of 
a descent below G or F. 

Returning, however, to the methods of Gtudo we find that his 
practical instructions, as a whole, relate partly to the means 
of avoiding this passage of the lower voice below the Tritut or 
third sound, and partiy to the formation of closes. These may 

' ' A brito odm Inflino uit tntkwif proxima vubttitutD ddpooi orgiaiua nimquftm 
licet.' Mbniagit*, oqi. iTiii. 
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perhaps beat be sbown id his own examples of their application 
asfollowa: — 




In this example, in Mode VIII, the melody, ra.ngiag almost 
entirely above the final, G, is governed by the tetrachord to 
which G belongs^ and the organal roice is careful not to 
descend below the third sound of that tetrachord, F. We may 
also note that in the occttrsta, or coming together of the 
parts at the end, the unisons upon the two closing notes of 
the melody (which are also apparent in several sections of the 
former example Rex coeli Domine), are disguised by delaying 
the passage of the lower voice^. Id the following example, 
however, which is in Mode IV, the older method is adopted. 




The variant is given by Guido in order to show the pleasant 
effect of coming to the unison by way of a major third between 
the voices^ 

An important example is a Diaphony upon the antiphon for 
the office of St. Agnes, in Mode I : — 



1 ' Coin occnmu fit tono, dinldiuii fit tenor finli, nt td pkHam rabteqaator, et 
psrtim coDciiialnir.' UianHogui, cap. sviiL 

' ' Ecce dUtluclio in d«at«n) S, in qTia £biiu occonoi, vel tintplex v«l iiitenaitnii, 
placet.' Ibid. 
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In Guido's comment upon the first section of this example 
he gires his reason For refnaing to descend belov the Tritut C. 
He says that when the melody falls to C, a close in which the 
lower voice should more upwards to that note is not possible, 
because the occwftu cannot proceed by way either of a tone 
or major third with the upper voice, but only by the semitone 
or minor third, which are not allowed*. His difficulty may be 
illustrated thus : — 



Ufarar third 



SemitoM 
(not tllowe^. 



Guide's reasons would seem to require further explanation. 
It is sufficiently clear, however, that for him it is the B which 
creates the necessity for the rule, and we must suppose, since 
no other objection to this note from Guidons point of view is 
obvious, that the real cause of its unsuitability lay in its 
'leading* quality. This, however, Guido does not say, nor 



' ' Gece flnii diitdnctiimii In Wto C, ft quo ncm depcalmni oigftnani, quia non 
babet sab u tonani tbI dito&Qm, qnibm fit occnnni, led babet lemtditoniuii, per 
qoetn nm fit ocenmu.' irierBlogut. cap. iviii. 

' Occimni tono melina fit, ditoDo nam adeo, Mmidihmoqiie nonqiuun.' HM. 
V 2 
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does he apply bia objectioa to the corresponding note E in the 
tetrachord next above, which renders the oecuraa$ from below 
upon F equally imposaihle. 

This kind of omisaion, perhaps not always unintentional, is 
rather characteristic of Guide's comments upon his illuHtm- 
tions. With respect, for instance, to the second and third 
sections of the example which we are now examining, we may 
perhaps suppose that the manner in which tite final notes are 
accompanied is due to the fact that die closes are of a light 
and pasuQg character ; hut we recave no information on this 
point from Guido ; he merely indicates the fact that the lower 
roice moves chiefly in fourths, and that the parts do not come 
together. 'The I^phony of Diatessaron,* he sayg, 'is here 
more pleaung than the occarsus' With respect to the last 
section no difficulty arises, and we are content to be told to 
notice the close upon the final of the mode, and the satisfactory 
manner in which the occwrtut is conducted by the interral of 
a tone between the voices. 

The examples which remun to be noticed refer more 
espeaally to exceptions or licenses. In the first, in Mode I, 
we may observe an instance of the forbidden descent of the 
organal voice below the Tritus C. No reason is given or 
exciue offered, but Guido points out that the voice after this 
escapade to A returns at once to C in order to secure a proper 
poiution in the approaching oceurtua. 




The timely arrival of the organal voice upon the note which 
is to form the lower member of the oecurnu is also seen in the 
{(^lowing example, in Mode YI ; but a more striking feature 
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of this dose is the miUDtenance of the o^anal voice upon the 
Tritus F, while the melody in its long concluding flourish 
touches the corresponding note in the lower tetracbord, 
Tritua C. 




A more remarkable instance of this last device, in which 
the Organum is held throughout upon the Tritue F, while the 
plagal melody pursues its course both above and below and 
finally ends in the lower tetracbord upon the Tritus C, is next 
given. From Guido's comment upon it, joined to some pre- 
vieuB remarks, we gather that the melody in such cases was 
to be sung very quickly, and that no pause suggestive of a 
melodic close was to be made until the final occtiraut^. 




These last two examples are extremely interesting, and may 
posubly present to us the actual contemporary method of 
oi^anizing the more florid figures of ecclesiastical melody. 

Guido's final example, which he describes as being in 
Mode VI, illustrates a method of closing suitably from below 
upon the upper C, by the use of the tetracbord aynemmendn, 

' ' Satipe •Dtem cum inferiorM trito tocm cantor admuerit, organnm inipensDin 
tenemni in trito ; tuna tcto opui wt nt in inferioritnu diitinctionein cantor nan 
ttiitt, led discnrrentibni com celeritate vocibiu prwatolmti tnUi radenndo nb- 
Tmlmt, et mnm et iilini tmctM in nipgriorilnii d 
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ginng B I* in the lower voice; his iUufltration, tlierefore, is 
written in the upper octave, to which in the Greek scale the 
altemattTe Bl* belongs, instead of in the lower, as is usual with 




Ouido's examples, and his comments upon them, hare here 
been exhibited at some length, in order to establish, as clearly 
as may be, the truth of the statement made above, namely, that 
the free Diaphony was in the be^ning of the eleventh century 
already preferred for its own sake, and that the ear was now 
in fact often the real judge of its success. And this we may 
gather not only from the character of the examples themselves, 
but also from the nature of such rules as are given ; for these 
are chiefly practical, and, unlike the rules of the strict 
Diaphony which depended upon the old established concords, 
are based upon no apparent theoretical principle. The ex- 
planations of them which are attempted are generally vague 
and obscure, and even when definite seldom convince us of the 
necessi^ of the course prescribed. They are in fact, ao f ar as 
we can see, the rules of a practitioner, who can only success- 
fully support them by an appeal to custom, and to the general 
feeling among men of experience that in given circumstances 
certain combinations will sound better than certun others. 

Regarded in tiiis point of view, Guide's examples and com- 
ments would seem to reveal a period of considerable musical 
activity of the most promising character, and it might well 
be supposed that some further manifestation of the free syston 
displayed in the Microiogtu—a, system apparently so much in 
^mpathy with the beautiful florid ecclecdastical melody—would 
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soon bave become evident; it migbt also even be conceived as 
possible that by means of auccessive improvements in this 
system the contrapuntal music of later times might suitably 
have been developed. But, aa a matter of fact, it would 
appear that the actual course of events was by no means such 
aa we might have expected ; for already in the worits of the 
writers upon Organum who come immediately after Ouido 
no trace of either of the systems exhibited by him is to be 
found ; they disappear in fact entirely, and the system which 
takes their place is now based upon a principle unrecognized 
by Ouido, and presents a totally new appearance. 

This circumstance, which comes upon ua with the force of 
a surprise, is at first sight somewhat difficult of explanation. 
Yet in the point of view from which we reg&rd the art of 
Music we should assume, as a probable reason for this 
abandonment of Ouido's systems, that the path of actual 
progress did not lie in the direction which they indicate; 
and this asaumptioD, which is in accordance with all that we 
know of the history of art of all kinds, will in fact be found 
to be sufficiently justified if we shortly examine the nature 
of the change which took place and oi the principles which 
were involved in it. 

Hitherto we have regarded the two systems of Organum or 
Dtapbony, the strict and the free, chiefly from the point of 
view of the intervals employed ; and we have seen that, while 
the strict sort was based entirely upon the traditional concords, 
the freer kind admitted sounds which formerly had been held 
to be impossible, because discordant. We have seen, more- 
over, that in the strict Organum the voices were confined in 
each composition to one kind of concord, which was sung 
under the melody and moved with it continuously throughout, 
and that in the free sort the introduction of the discordant 
sounds among the concords created new and various intervals 
between the voices. But we have now to take notice of the 
fact, with respect to the free Diaphony, that in addition to 
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the novelty of the mutual situations caused by the hitherto 
untried inteiralB, a new relation of another kind was estab- 
lished between the parts; for whereas in the older method 
their only possible progression was parallel, the newer 
method gave rise to an oblique movement, and even in one 
case, where the occwma was made by a major third, to a 
contrary movement. Of these two movements the oblique, 
arising as it does out of the characteristic rule of not passing 
below certain sounds, is in fact, though still mingled with 
the parallel, a characteristic feature of the free Diaphony, 
and may be said to be firmly established in that system; 
the contrary movement, on the other hand, is foreign to the 
systems which we have already examined, and is indeed rather 
discouraged than otherwise by Ouido, who, even when he 
admits it, recommends another way of closing as preferable. 

The sudden appearancie therefore of the new system which 
immediately succeeded that of Guido, and in which, as we 
shall see, the inSnence of the parallel and oblique movements 
is reduced to a minimum and th& contrary movement is 
apparent as the leading principle and characteristic feature, 
is indicative of a change of the highest importance in musical 
thought, and marks the beginning of an entirely new view of 
the possihilitieB of the material of part music ; a view, in fact, 
not suggested by either of the systems displayed by Guido, 
and revealing principles which his methods of composition 
could not from the nature of the case supply. Moreover, uoce 
we have seen that the path of progress in Polyphony must he 
conndered to lie along that line which tends towards the 
preservation of a balance between the individual element or 
element of variety, and the collective element or element of 
unity, we must regard the change of system as entirely bene> 
ficial to the art of symphonious singing, because completely 
destructive of the crushing domination of the collective element 
as seen in the strict method of organldng. For the oblique 
movement of the free Diaphony, though it established the 
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recc^ition of the individual element in Polyphony and gave 
rise to a certain measure of progress, was still but an offshoot 
of the continuous parallelism of ancient times, and is therefore 
expresnve only of a partial independence insufficient for the 
full development of music; in the principle of the contrary 
movement, on the other hand, and in the unfettered variety of 
the vocal progressions to which it gives rise, we recognize the 
declaration of individual freedom in the largest measure com- 
patible with respect for the general law. Hence its imme- 
diate triumph and supersession of the former system, and 
its assumption of an authority which was thenceforward 
complete. 

With the death of Guldo, therdore, about 1050, and the 
advent of the new principle of the contrary movement, the 
first period of part music, the period of Oiganum or Diaphony, 
may be said in fact to be closed. -Its chief task, the first 
liberation of the compoailioD from the bonds of the strict 
continuous consonance of one kind inherited from the Greeks, 
had been accomplished, and the cultivation and development 
of the more fruitful elements which had been evolved in the 
course of the work were now to be undertaken, upon fresh 
methods, by the succeeding generatbns. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NEW OBQANUM AND THE TRANSITION TO 
MEAflUHBD UTTBIO 

Although we hmj no doubt safely conclude, with respect 
to the original Boiirces of the new Or^niim, ttiat it was 
derived from the free species of the Fourth which was coo- 
sidered in our last chapter, the complete process by which 
the actual transitdon was effected is not only unknown to us, 
but is also at first sight somewhat difficult to imagine. The 
change was in fact very considerable, partly on account of the 
wide difference of principle which, as we have already seen, 
exists between the old and the new kinds of vocal progression, 
and partly from the absolute novelty of the symphonious rela- 
tion now established between the voices; for, as we shall 
presently see, the combination of dissonant intervals vrith con- 
sonance of one kind, which constituted the characteristic and 
important feature of the older free Organum, entirely di»- 
appears in the new system, and gives place to a carefully 
varied mixture of all the traditional concords. Conudered 
as a whole, therefore, no method, could well be more different 
from another than the method of the new system from that 
of the older one, and we must depbre the absence of the few 
links in the chain of description and example which are needed 
to make clear to us the intermediate phases of so remarkable 
a development. 
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Out inability to trace the actual procesa of traQsition from 
the old to the new Oif^um is not doe, as might perhaps be 
iuppowd, to the absence of musical treatises during the tran- 
sitional period, but rather to a complete silence with respect 
to this branch of the subject Bemo, for instance, Aribo 
Scholaslicua, and William of Hirschau, the writers upon music 
who immediatdy succeeded Quido, aU agree in the omission of 
any account of the methods of Oiganum, as if indeed it formed 
in their opinion no true part of music at all. 

The reason for this momentary reaction, for such it would 
seem to be, from the warm interest in the subject which is 
erident in Guido, is not very apparent; but whatever the 
reason may have been, the silence of these writers deprives 
us of the assistance which we have been accustomed hitherto 
to receive in a complete description of contemporary methods 
and a full explanation of their purpose. Indeed, we should be 
left in entire ignorance with respect to the development of 
symphonious ednging between the date of Guido's death and 
the l)^inDing of the twelfth century, were it not tiiat we are 
fortunately able to turn to a few specimens of the work of tibat 
period, composed with a view to practice and quite apart from 
theory, from which we may learn something. 

Of these the most important perhaps for the history of 
Organum are contuned in an En^ish M8- known aa the 
Winchester Troper, now in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and dating probably from 1080 at the 
latest, in which some of the pieces — certtun kyries, alleluias, 
and other portions of the divine service, are shown in two parts. 
Unfortunately the music is noted in neumes, without stave or 
def, a circumstance which renders an exact translation in 
full impossible; but the MS. is useful notwithstanding for our 
present purpose, since the parallel, oblique, and contrary 
movements can all be perfectiy discerned in it, in situa^ 
tions similar to those which they might occupy in the free 
Oigaoum of the Foiuth, as we have seen it in the Bncl^riadit 
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and the Scholia. The chief interest, however, of the MS. 
rendes in certain paseages of contrary movemeot, appearing, 
not at the closes, as had been usual hitherto, but in the 
course of the sentences, and displaying a more elaborate and 
extended form than that of the old occwnu. The most dis- 
tinct of these, perhaps, is contained in a composition with 
Greek text, beginning 'Alleluya ymera agias,* where the two 
first syllables of the word ' ethnike' are treated in the following 
manner :— 

rm prinelpalii. 



The actual position of the organal passage in the scale 
cannot at present be determined, and the notes hare therefore 
been shown without a clef; there can be no doubt, however, 
with respect to the fact of contrary movement of a new 
hind. 

It is to be hoped that notwithstanding the difficulties which 
stand in the way of translation, the exact nature of the musical 
contents of this valuable MS. may ia the course of lime 
become more clear to us ; and in that case it is not impossible 
that, among other results, we may be able to establish, through 
the Troper, some connexion between the Organum which 
we have already seen and another very remarkable kind, 
apparently quite independent of rule, which is exemplified 
in the remaining specimens of the practical work of this 
period to which reference has been made, and from which 
probably the method afterwards called discant, and therefore 
the whole of polyphonic music, was subsequently derived. 
But the consideration of these questions must be postponed 
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for the present, and our attention must be pven to the nev 
development of the learned Oi^anum which appears In the 
banning of the twelfth century. 

The earliest known exporitiona of the new Organum are 
contuned in the Mutica of Johannes Cotto, written about the 
year lioo, and an anonymous treatise of similar date^ Ad 
Organtan Faciendum, now in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. 

The finrt of these works is a treatise of the usual learned 
and dignified kind, chiefly devoted to the consideration of munc 
from the point of view of the single voice, and remarkable for 
its dissertations upon notation and upon the supposed corruption 
of the ecclesiastical melodies. The author, following perhaps 
in this respect the example of Guido, devotes only one short 
chapter to the subject of organizing, which it must be sud he 
treats in a somewhat dry and perfunctory manner, enunciating 
its rules very briefly and giving no examples. Nevertheless 
the information which he affords is of great importance. The 
Organum, we find, is now constructed entirely of consonances, 
and the arrangement of these is decided chiefly by the various 
kinds of progression adopted by the voices*. Varieties ol 
pn^^ression therefore form the principal means of the new 
Organum and are the chief subject of the author's instruo- 
tions. From these we learn that, although the similar move- 
ment of the voices is by no means forbidden, a contrary 
progression is upon the whole preferred'; while crossing of the 
parts also is not only allowed, but indeed appears even as 
a characteristic feature of the current system. This latter 
fact is evident not only from a passage contained in Cotto's 
definition of Oiganum already quoted at p. 48 (note), of the 



' 'Orgmnnm per cooMOMitiM fl»t, ipMfnni Mitem oaaititntianei per moti 
Tocnm TuientiU!.' CbttoRd Mntlea, cap. niiL 

• ' Ea (dimphmia) diveni diveiM Dtontnr. CMtenun hia taoiUImiii eini on 
•ft, n motnQin varietia diligenter connderetar ; nt nU In rect> moclnhrtiooa ei 
•lentkk iU In cvgtnia Ikt depodtlo, St • oooTCNO.- Ibid. 
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present work — aliero reetam modulatumem tenente, alter per 
ttUenos sonos apte circueai— -hat also from hia rules for closing, 
which direct that it the principal voice comes to a pause among 
the grave sounds the o^annl voice must end at the octave 
above, if the pause be among the acute sounds the oi^nal 
voice must descend to the octave below, while at a close 
upon or near mese the oi^anal voice must come to the same 
part of the scale and end in unison^; it is clear, therefore, 
that in certain given drcumstancea a direct inversion of the 
original relation of the voices must take place. Finally, it may 
be said that this author allows the use of two or even three 
notes as the equivalent of the nngle note of plunsong, in 
place of the nrnpUa mottts or usual note under note pro- 
gression. He probably also intends to sanction the use of 
two or three notes of the plainsong against one of organum, 
a practice which may sometimes be observed in Guide's 
examples *. 

But if Cotto, evidentiy a member of the literary class to 
which Bemo, Aribo, and William of Hirschau belonged, 
describes the contemporary Oi^;anum imperfectiy and in a 
grudging spirit which is well displayed in his cloung words 
— Et de diaphoma utnd taniiiium nos dunaae suffictat — the 
anon3rmou8 writer of the treatise in the Ambrosian Ubraiy, 
on the other hand, devotes the whole of his work to the subject 
of the new practice, and is moreover enthusiastic and bold 
even to rashness in his assertion of its merits, exalting the 
Organum indeed in dignity and importance far above the 



' 'nvTid«ndnin qiwqDe eit orgsnkaold, nt li reds modnlatio in ^raTibiu 
monm fecertt, ipse in aontu oUMDdo per di^pMOO occumt; lin ven in 
acDtJi, ipM in gnribiu per dutpuon eoncoidiaiii tunot : cantni Mitem in mei« 
Tel eitcB mue puuatloiiM fadanii in eadem Tooe reipondeat.' Qittimia Uvvm, 

' ' AnimadTeitere etiain debes, qnod qnamvii ego in limplicibni motibiu 
■implex oi^vDom posnerim, coilibet tAmen organiianti (implies* motiu dn- 
plicare vel triplicara, Tel qnoTii modo competenter ccnglolaTe si rolnerit licet' 
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{duDBong^; hii opinion, in fact, is bo entirely opposed to 
the ecclesiaBtical view, and the posdbility of its maintenance 
by a clerical advocate Beems bo remote, tiuit we may 
perhaps suppose the author of the treatise to have been 
a layman. 

The principal feature of the work is a classification of the 
various elements of the current practice, reduced to five modes, 
which are shortly described by the author. Examples also are 
given, in which it may be noticed that the vox prineipalu a 
now below the vox orffanalia, instead of above as formerly, and 
that the theme taken by the lower voice is the same in all the 
examples. 

The first mode, he saya, occurs when the first note of the 
Oi^anum is ' conjunct V (that is to say at the unison or octave 
with the meh>dy), thus : — 



The second mode occurs when the first note is * disjunct V 



' The doing mirdi of thli treadie, which an In vane, nuy lie oomptted wltl) 
those ot Cotto*! ehapter m Diaigtmaj jort gitta ttxne in the text > — 



' Organnm aoQuirit t«tnin 

■tmoin et inferini. 
Cnrrit Tilde deleetando. 



Fimagit tomi velat prinMia, 

Qna de canaa appliGuido 
■onat maltam daltdni. 



Cantni manat nt snbiectiu, 
praeeedanti gratia ; 

Qola quod piaecedit tantnm 
minoj quam seqtumtia, 

nt Boettni praadiiit 
^0 in diaJeetiea. 

Ergo organnm eioedit 



I, HUMn d* VBarmania aw Mo^m Agt, p. 143. 

* 'Piimiu modni organiiandi eat qnaodo prima vox oopalatoT cam praeoedentd.' 
lUd, p. 333. iVoMRitna in this H8. ligmfles the vmce which aingi the melodj. 

' ' Secnndoa flt per diaianctionam ipdtu vocL* ; nam diitereiitia eat ooninnoUo 
Tcapeeta dieiuiatiMiia.' Itnd^ p. 933. 
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(that is to Bay at the fouitli or fifth with the melody), 
thus: — 




The third mode is concerned with the notes n^iich compose 
the body of the music, proceeding in fourths and fifths^, 
thus: — 




The statement of the fourth mode is obscure, and its 
example, which might have helped us, has been omitted from 
the MS>. 

The fifth mode arises from the angmentatioa or diminution 
of the OTganal notes', thus: — 




' ' T«rUnf modus nunitor a mediii Todbnt, qoM mvtantnr per diatotMuvi ■! 
mmt Id dupente. at e ooDTano.' Conmnuker, Eittoin dt rHormoni* au Vcym Ate, 
p. ajJ- 

1 'Qnlitai fit a diveno priiiin[»ii, Tel k diTOTM medio, Hon tantnm ab lino 
■ed all atraqoa.' IbicL, p. 133. 

■ 'Qniiitiii per nmlttpUoaiioiiem appotitenun Tocimi, angendo vel aufEaendo.' 
IMd^ p. J33. 
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Thia cI&Bcdfication would seem to be purely arbitnry and 
of DO real ralue whatever, since the peculiarities here described 
and shown in the examples, though undoabtedly distinct, do 
not command a sufficiently wide range of influence upon the 
composition as a whole to deserve the name of modes. If, for 
instance, the special direction given bjr the initial interval to 
the progression of the three or four notes which follow — and 
its influence could seldom extend further — is to constitute 
a mode, then modes might be multiplied to almost any extent, 
and every small form of movement and arrangement of 
intervals might claim to be placed upon l^e list. It is in 
fact difficult to avoid the concluuon that the author's scheme 
represents merdy a strong detire on his part to dignify the 
current practice, tar which he expresses so much admiration, 
by exhibiting it in a s3rBteniatic form similar to that which was 
adopted, with good reason, in the learned explanations of the 
ecclesiastical plainsong. His failure may be accounted for by 
the fact that no sufficient material for such a scheme as yet 
existed, nor indeed does any such material seem to have 
effectually presented itself to muucians until in comparatively 
modem times, when it was gradually fashioned into the form 
of the five orders of counterpoint ; considered, however, as the 
prototype of this fine analysis of music our author's ineffectual 
scheme Is exceedingly interesting. 

Besides this attempt at classification the author puts forward 
a number of rules for practical composition} and from these, 
though they are apparentiy not exhaustive, it is evident that 
the contemporary organizers already possessed a fairly clear 
notion of the best method of proceeding in view of the ideal 
of this kind of muuc, which Cotto defines as the production 
of change and variety in the consonances by means of the 
movement of the voices. For there is no doubt that the rules 
are devised quite as much with the object of securing freedom 
and change of movement as in order to create variety of sound. 
We are told, for instance, that if the unison or octave to the 
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plainsoDg are employed as the opening notes of the oiganal 
voice — the author's • First Mode ' — the note next taken should 
be either at the fourth or fifth, but that if on the other hand 
the opening note be at the fourth or fifth — the author's ' Second 
Mode' — it may be followed by the octave; in general bow- 
ever, in passages of moderate length, all notes after the first, 
except the final which is usually either in unison or at the 
octave, should be at the fifth or fourth, but in passages of 
greater length the octave and unison may occaffionally be 
introduced. 

The author supplements these rules by several methodical 
sketches of compositions of which he explains the construction 
note by note; they are of considerable interest, and one of 
them may be given as representative of all, 

* If the melody,' says the author, ' opens with E followed by 
G the oiganum begins upon the upper octave and then falls 
to c ; then the melody taking a F G the oiganum replies with 
d a G, and thus both voices come together upon the same note. 
Again the melody proceeds with F G E, and the oiganum 
stardng from c rises through d to effect a conjunction (8**) 
upon e, and since the melody next rises to Q the organum<Mrill 
again come to c, and the final close will be in unison upon a. 




plna 



Here again the dicta resy presenting to us as it does the 
shadow rather than the substance of instruction, would seem 
to be of little practical value, but we have to remember that 
the frequent repetition of such explanations, applied to a large 
number of examples, might very well create in the mind of the 
student, by the constant direction of attention upon the various 
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pK^ressioiw of ibe voices, a clear idea of the coune to be 
pursued in all circumBtances. 

Neverthelefls it miut be admitted that the author's text, 
taken as a whole, is the least valuable portion of his work, 
and we willingly turn for a moment to conuder tiie examples 
by themselves, apart that is to say from the author's use of 
tbem, and merely as the earliest theoretical specimens of the 
new Oi^anum which we possess. And in this point of view it 
is interesting to note, in the first place, that they both illustrate 
and supplement the axioms laid down by Cotto in his treatise. 
It is plain, tor instance, from these examples that while Cotto's 
fundamental rule that the Organum should be made with con- 
sonances varied by the movement of the voices was geoerally 
observed, connderable latitude was at the same time permitted 
with respect to the degree of variety to be employed. In the 
illustration of the author's so-called Third Mode, for example, 
the parallel movement occurs five times, similar movement 
twice, and contrary movement twice ; in the illustration of the 
so-called Second Mode, on the other hand, the parallel move- 
ment occurs only once, and similar movement twice, while 
contrary movement is to be found in seven progresraons. In 
one or two fragments of composition included in the treatise, 
but not given expressly as illustrations of the text, the use of 
the contrary movement is seen as still further extended; as 
for instance in the following specimen, where we may note not 
only that the parallel movement has entirely disappeared, but 
that with the exception of the first three notes, where the move- 
ment is similar, and those at the junction of the sections, where 
it ia oUique, contrary movement is employed throughout : — 
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This specimen also affords an interestinff example of inter- 
change or crossing of parts, for it will be remarked that 
throug^ut the first section the m^^anal voice sings below the 
principal, and returns to Its normal position in the second. 
Another kind of interchange is also to be seen in the example 
of the so-called Fifth Mode, where a device corresponding to 
Guido's OrffoNum »uipennim is employed; the author, how- 
ev&c, gives no particulan with respect to it, and thod^ we 
see that it was allowed to the oi^anal 'voice we are not told 
whether it might be cmfrfoyed, as in Ouido^s system, by the 
principal, at whetlier this was forbidden. The flomdsh, it wUl 
be observed, is execated below the principal, and was probably 
sung very quickly, like that below the Orjfanum nupenaufit. 

In two other respects also we observe the ugns of a con- 
siderable latitude in the application of the prevailing rules. 
In the author's treatment of B in the upper voice, for instance, 
we may note that he constantly takes that sound as a fourth to 
F, correcting the discordance by a flat. The rule, of course — 
since the old practice of standing still upon C had been given 
up — was to avoid the tritone by taking B in the upper vace 
only as an octave or fifth to the voice below, since the admiB- 
sion of B1^ in the upper voice must, it was feared, lead 
inevitably to its introduction, for organizing purposes, into 
the iower or principal voice, and thus bring about an ever 
increasing conation of the plainsong. The author of this 
treatise, however, though he quotes Guido's remarks upon the 
use of Bb, in which the device is treated as inadmissible and 
superfluous*, not only uses the note freely in the upper vtnce, 
but also, though more sparingly, in the lower. 

' ' Sed Q ra g orio son plaoet I QiumTis ei^ Kpnd qnoadMl 

Pfttri h«eo lucivik; ipw dtt vocnk, 

Bt modemi ikpitmtM I Apod molten tunmi ime 

bMu; neqne Mmmemonuit. | dicitnr snperfliu.' 

CoiuHnuker, Sittoiri da rHarmonM, i£c., p. 338. 
Qnido'i Tenurki (taken from the Prologae to hii Antiphonuy) refer of conn* 
oolj to tba Dulodj or priaciptl ; but from hii otm ezampka ot Orgknum, •Ii««dj 
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The Kcond iDStance of latitude Id the obaemnce of rule 
occura in the doHea of the ezamplea of the so-called Modes, 
vhere we find that Cottons rule for the final conjunction when 
the principal ends upon or near to Mae ia twice obeyed and 
twice neglected, the voices in two cases coming, as enjoined, 
to the unison, but in one caae also to the fourth and in the 
other to the fifth. This treatment was probably adopted as 
a part of the general display of the possibilities of the art 
as' now constituted, which seems to have been the chief object 
of these examples. 

The most striking feature of this author's exposition of the 
new Organum is probably his construction of so many various 
examples upon one melody. The power to do this was at 
course within the reach of all from the moment at which 
the contrary movement was first devised, but the exhibition 
of the method in this and perhaps similar treatises must have 
been, for many of the contemporary mumcians, a revelaUon 
of unsuspected resources, and of an apparently unlimited field 
for the exercise of invention. For us, on the other hand, the 
author's method of proceeding is not only significant of a great 
advance in the art of music, as the result of the new system 
of organiang by varied concords, but also points out its future 
diiectioQ, and already suggests the means by which the 
materials of Polyphony were to be completed; and in fact, 
aa we shall see, existing comp<»itions prove that the first actual 
expansion of the polyphonic principle, the addition of a third 
real part to the original two, dates from this period, and that 
the fourth part followed soon after. 

In passing from this treatise a final example of its methods, 
upon a comparatively extended scale, may be given. Being 
more or less complete in itself it affords a better idea of the 

giTsa in tbii work, we maj eanolnde tlutt he pnfcned a kind in which ewe wm 
tek«Q to ftToid the B^ in the orgaiikl T<doB alio. Onlj o»oe doe* thii note appear 
In hii illoibatitme ; nor ii tha fonnnla In which it then ooonia pot forwaid w hit 
own, or even oommended by him ; invmia ururpahan u all that lie mji, — yoa will 
And it much nied. 
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music of the divine worship at this time than could be obtamed 
from the fragments hitherto exhibited. It waa performed 
either simply in two parts, or with both voices reduplicated 
at the octave. 



TBOPS OB PARAPHBABE OF THE KYRIB. 

(Ha. in the Ambrowui Idbnr;, IGlan.) 
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That the system here exemplified preserved its theoretical 
authority, at least during the first half of the century which 
followed, seems clear from the evidence of the two treatise 
which are next to be mentioned; for the methods displayed 
in these works, while they reveal certain characteristics 
which may be said to be in advance of anything which we 
have as yet seen, are nevertheless in substantial agreement 
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with the doctrine of Cotto and the anonymona author of the 
Milan MS. 

The firat of these works ia a little summary of the rules 
of compositioD, in the old French vernacular, dating probably 
from ^e b^inning of the twelfth century, which, lilie the 
treatise last described, has been printed by M, de Coussemaker 
in his IRttoire de L'Harmome au Moyen Age^. Compared 
with the works which we have just examined, its chief points 
of difference are the abolition of the interval of the fourth, 
which, as we shall see, is here excluded from the list of 
possible concords, and the satisfactory and practical character 
of the rules for the treatment of the octave and fifth. We 
now no longer find a mere description of the actual move- 
ments of the notes in a fpven example, but definite instructtons 
for the progression of the organal voice — or rather, as this 
author calls it, the dUcant* — in a certain number of cases. 
We are told, for instance, that if the melody begins with 
an upward progresuon, the first note of discant must be the 
octave to the first note of melody, in order to leave ample 
room for a contrary movement of the discant downwards; 
while on the other hand, if the melody descends, the discant 
will b^in upon the fifth, in order that the proper contrary 
movement upwards may not create too great a divergence. 
Then if the melody proceeds upwards one degree the discant 
will fall two from ita octave, as shown in the subjoined 
example (a); a rise of two notes in the melody is met by 
a fall of one in the discant (A) ; a rise of three notes in the 
melody obliges the discant to stand still (c) from lack of room 

' The isigiiul of tliii little work i> in the Biblioth^ne Nfttion&l« mt Ftrim 
where it eiiiU in the shape of & marginal addition to a thirteenth centniy 
treatiie — (/<Md4 8. Victor, 813) — of which meotion will be made pitMntlj in the 
text. It ooren the margini of abont two pagea, and ii written in a hand which, 
tboogb not the iame as that of the nat of tbe US., ii apparently of the lame 
date. Its doctrine, howsTer, sbowi it to be a cop; of nmethiag much older, and in 
tact a ttatement of the practice of the period which we are now conradering. 

' The change of word here, howerar, inTolvei no change of idea ; IX>c*nt U only 
Kaphon; lattnlied, and Kaphon; wa* of coune tjaoojtaaa* with Otgunm. 
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to move (since the fourth, aa has been said, is not allowed 
by this author), and at a rise of four notes in the melody 
the discant is forced to abandon the contrary movement, and 
rises also, moTing one note (d); and in general, when the 
melody cfHitinues to rise, and there is no room for the conb^ry 
progression, parallel fifths are recommended until a descent 
in the melody again admits of free treatment. The same 
prindples apply to the discant upon a descending melody, 
in which the voices begin at the interral of a fifth. If the 
melody Kills one note the discant rises two (e) ; if the melody 
falls two notes the discant rises one (/"); at a fall of three 
notes in the melody the discant stands still upon the fifth {ff) ; 
at a fall of four notes the discant descends one note (k), and it 
the melody continues to descend a discant in fifths is again 
recommended as the proper course; but the diacanter must 
be careful always to close upon the octave. 




The rules given in the treatise of Ouy, abbot of Chalis, 
written probably not earlier than the middle of the twelfth 
century, reveal a somewhat richer and more complicated 
method than that which we have just examined, but no change 
in the general principles of music. We may indeed note that 
the fourth, which was banished in the former treatise, here 
appears occasionally, and that the word diacant seems to be 
unknown to this author. The rules are twenty-one in number; 
th^ are exceedingly clear and precise in statement, and pro- 
vide for the conduct of the organal voice In almost all the 
drcumstances which could have been liltely to arise. The 
various consequences, for instance, of a banning at the octave 
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with a rising melody, at the fifth with either a rising or a 
falling melody, and at the aniaon with a falling melody, are 
all very fully described, and generally with two alterfiativeB 
for each progression of the plainsong; attempt alao is made 
to establish a grammatical method of singing both above and 
below a stationary note. The effect of these rules is displayed 
in the following examples: — 

THE OROANUM AT THB OCTAVB. 
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OBOANUM BELOW A 8TATIONABT NOTB. 




The rulea of Guy de Chalis, who lived, as has been said, 
during the latter htdf of the twelfth century, may be taken 
probably as repreBenting the perfection of Oi^num, conudered 
simply as a method of extemporizing a second part upon the 
plainsong, entirely in concords, in equal notes with the plain- 
aong, and mainly in contrary movement; but they most not 
be supposed to indicate the limits of music, either in tbe time 
of their author, or even at a period considerably more remote ; 
they exhibit only the work of theory, the careful improvement 
of the received tradition upon established lines, the operation 
of taste and judgment j the operation of the creative impulse, 
working independently upon the same tradition, they ignore. 
Yet the creative impulse already awaking to a sense of the indi- 
vidu^ freedom contained in the principle of contrary movement, 
had, long before — before the embodiment even of the principle in 
didactic form — produced results of the greatest importance for 
muuc. And this will be evident in a comparison of the system 
which we have just examined with the examples of practical 
compoutjon which are now to be taken into consideration. 

With the excepUon of the pieces contained in the Winchester 
Troper, tlie earliest practical compositions which we possess 
are the specimens of insular Organum in contrary movement 
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which have been alreftdy referred to aa appearing in MSS, of 
late eleventh and early twelfth century date. This Oi^num is 
here called irr^ular, not only because it conformB nnther 
to the old miefl <A which Guido was the latest exponent, nor 
to the more modem Bystem of Cotto, but because it appears 
as purely experimental, admitting a lai|^ number of in- 
oonsonant intervals which however are not in any way 
distinguished, as rq^ards the principle governing their use, 
from the consonftnces. Its immediate source, as has already 
been stud, cannot be traced at present; it appears, as a per^ 
fectly unforeseen phenomenon, immediately after the time of 
Gnido, whose own system reveals no trace either of the principle 
of contrary movement, or of any independent use of dissonance. 
Its application, as we shall see, was extended both to litur^cal 
and extra-liturgical compositions; the method therefore was 
probably not, as might be supposed, of purely secular origin, 
but may have been developed, even to a considerable extent, 
within the church. 

One of the earliest examples of this kind of Organum known to 
exist is a little composition, written in an early twelfth century 
band, interpolated in a Cornish MS. otherwise of the tenth 
century, now in the Bodleian Library (Bodley 572)'. Here 
the difficulty with respect to translation does not arise, for 
the piece is in the simple a^habetic notation, in which the 
first octave of the scale from the lower A upwards is repre- 
sented by the letters which denominate the notes, and the 
second by a simple continuation of the alphabet. The subject 



' Tbe date (tenth ceutnij) given for this little [riec« at Iti flnt appMrtuice in 
tlie PUinwing and HeiUaenl Hiuic Sotaetft pnbliaUricai TM» JTiuical Ifotatton 
qfOu MiddU ^0m, 189a, and continned in tbeir rotaegnent Tdnme Earin En^ith 
Sarmany, 1S97, under tbe editorahip of the writer of tbe pieient work, hx now to 
be corroctod. It wu fonnerlf ooniidered thftt the whole of the H8. Bodle; 571 
wu of tbe mne period ; eiperta howerer are at praeent (rf opinion that, while tbe 
bodjof the MS. i* of the tenth eentory, tbi> pieoe was inierted after lioo. Tat, 
oomidering both ita technical cbaiacter, and the method of iti notation, the moiic 
itwlf would leeiu to ha of tbe eleventh ceutuj. 
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of the compoution is part of a hymn to St. Stephen, a vernon 
of which occurs in the Smvai AniipAonai, where the passage 
ia noted thus: — 



^^= 



zte 



^^^ 



HtJU 



. pro-i^ -d-B - tu 



-ter-Tsn-ta Do-mi-D 



|=-V.^-3.^ 3 3^- i --^fsj^v^^ ^J 



• pec-ca - til inn-gat et 

This, it may be supposed, would be the Teraion adopted by 
a composer probably of the west country ; ueTerthelesa, it will 
be seen that in the close and in one or two other portions of the 
two-part compositbn the notes given are different from tluwe 
of the Sarum use ; while upon the word purgatoa also a few 
conjunctive notes bare been omitted. The compoution is as 
follows : — 

DT TOO PBOPITIATUS. 
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b Cfcli.d«dfklklla. 
oiibihh.«b»f»hhkBf. 
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' TUi oompodtion was the nibject at tu istet«ftliig mrtiole ia Uw ri>rAi{Mr>- 
tehr\/t/OT MurSnBiamtcliqft, i Bgo, bj Dr. Otaz Fleucher. who weou to regud tlie 
workimlJieTaBUiidaFtatioD thiuiManorigiiiKlcompaiitioa. Hii nanutruetion of 
(Jh organal put, contkli^iig in hii Tiew tlie origiiuJ mbjsot, dswrvM to be rooorded 
harakiBinoniuaentof ingMudtj: — 
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This example would seem to be divided by a wide interval 
as regards the method of composition if not also in time 
from the Winchester Troper, for the method is now apparently 
completely free. The trammels of the parallel and oblique 
movements have almost entirely disappeared, contrary move- 
ment being employed wherever possible, while all restrictions 
also respecting the character of the intervals to be used have 
apparently been removed; the dissonances of the major and 
minor third are now frequently introduced, and indeed would 
seem to have become almost as vital a part of the material 
of Organum as the orthodox concords themselves, while the 
major sixth also makes here and there a faeutating and 
tentative appearance, and even the second and the seventh 
are represented. We may remark, however, that no system 
appears in the use of the dissonant intervals, and no trace 
of a principle, except such as may be found in the fact that 
of the discords the third is that which is most h«queatly 
used; and this use of the third, no doubt, was due not 
only to its position as part of the old occto'tus, but also to 
a growing feeling with respect to the interval itself which 
was soon to bring about a considerable alteration in its 
status; on the other hand, the true character of the sixth 
was not at all perceived by the composer of the piece before 
us, for while we find eight intervals of the second there 



Dr. Flelaclier, bBTing mrealed tiiis pleasmg melody, !■ itruck 1^ tiie pentatonio 
chmcter of its tcftte, and la^teatB that we probablj have before ni the tone at 
■ome Gaelic folk msag, attermrd* vorked npon tij a louned oompcjeer of the 
time. This theorj ot a tone in the upper port waa probablj mggested bj 
the flnt three secUooa of the oompoaition, which gire m thej itand the vune 
iMolt aa Dr. Fleiicher's recanitraction ; for hia treatment of the rest, howeTer, 
and for hia ipecolatioiu with i«ganl to the whole. It m<ut be doubted wbethei 
theie ia an j real wAiiuit. 
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are 0DI7 tour sixths. Tet amid all this confusion we 
may still perceive, from the lai^ number of fourths (seven- 
teen) employed, and from the two cases in which they 
are used la parallel movement with three consecutive 
notes of the melody, that the method of this composition 
originates in the tree Organam described in the Enchiriadit 
and the Scholia. 

That the use of all sorts of intervals was not confined to 
fjngland at this period seems clear from another specimen, 
of rather later date than the last, contained in a MS. in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale, at Paris (No. 1139). It is noted in 
neumes, vrithout clef, but now upon a stave of two lines ; 
translation therefore with some approach to certainty is 
possible, as indeed M. de Coussemaker seems to have proved 
in a rendering published in his Hatoire de I'Harmonie au 
Moyen Age, which is substantially as follows: — 

MIBA LBOB, HIBO HODO. 
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' Tba note «OTend bj tbe rarcamHex Moent i 
tlw iMtore of which will ha eipliuned Iftter. 



ipiewiibi Um pUta, » gno» tiote. 
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Before pasaing to an examioation of tiiu example it may 
be well to take note of the fact that the diapositioa of the 
melody or subject in the lower place — a circumstance which 
was ohserrable in the MS. of the Ambrosian Library, and 
agun in our last example, is seen also here, and that it now 
represents a chuige in the method of Organum which was both 
general and permanent; this will be evident as we proceed, for 
in future examples the oi^^al voice will be found always 
above the theme. With respect to the reaaon for this sudden 
reversal of the old method we are at present quite without 
information ; notwithstanding the comparatiYe magnitude of 
the change, its necesuty in the view of the contempontry 
muucians has never apparently been explained, and it remains 
among the many enigmas, still unsolved, which are presented 
to lis by this period — 1050 to I150 — the dark age of poly- 
phonic muuc 
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The subject of this compontion is not, like the last, a frag- 
ment of ecclenaatical melody arranged in notes of equal length, 
but a metrical aong; and although we may perhaps doubt 
whether the words given are those for which it was first made, 
it is evident that the pleasant melody itself has not been tam- 
pered with, and that the whole setting is cast in the ori^nal 
form of the subject, which is a triple (Trochaic) rhythm in 
strains of which four are regular and one irregular. With 
respect to the intervals empbyed in the Orgaoum, it may be 
said that they have been chosen with less freedom than those 
of the example last given, for we find here no seventh, and the 
seconds are only used in passing. The important place given 
in the former example to the fourth is now taken by the fifth, 
for this interval appears twenty-two times, and once in parallel 
movement above three consecutive notes of the subject ; the 
fourth, on the other hand, is only to be found in nine cases. 
The thirds and sixths are used in about the same proportion 
as in the former example, that is to say the third seventeen 
times and the oxth four times ; the unison appears sixteen 
times and the octave eight times. Thus, in comparing ^lis 
example with the former one, we may notice the important 
fact, illustrative no doubt of the influence of theory upon 
practice composition, that the tendency is largely towards 
an increase of concord; for while in *the Vt ftio, &c., the 
proportion of concord to discord was less than two to one, 
in the Mira lege it is about two and a half to one. This 
will appear from the following table : — 



IirrisvuB. 


COKOORI>. 


DllOOMD. 
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16^ 


46 

5S 


aS 



Of the example as a whole it may be said that it resembles 
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the (oTtner one in a complete absence of rule or system in the 
use of the discordant interrals, with however the same possible 
exception in the case of tiie thirds. We may also note that 
the device of putting more notes than one against one of the 
theme, or vice verM, increases, and is more intelligently applied 
than in Uie former example ; and finally that the fifth is now 
used in closing, as well as the octave and the unison. 

With respect to the reason for the substitution of the fifth 
for the fourth as the goveruing interval of this kind of 
Organunt, it is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
It was probably an innovation, since at present we know of 
no free oi^^um of the fifth, and may possibly Iiave been 
the result of a simple inversion of the former governing 
interval, arising as a natural consequence from the inversion 
of the principal and organal voices. But whatever the reaaoa 
may have been, the superior importance of the fifth was ever 
afterwards muntained. 

In the confused method of compoution revealed in Uiese 
examples we see probably the archaic phase of artistic music. 
If we may hazard the conjecture, it would seem to represent 
an attempt to employ the inconsonant intervals of the old free 
OTganum in a new manner, and thus to extend the application 
of principles which had already made their appearance by 
a kind of accident in the pre-artistic period of symphonious 
singing. We may in fact perhaps not unreasonably suppose 
that ddight in the variety of sound and comparative freedom 
of progrestdon which were the result of the introduction of the 
inconsonant intervals in the free portions of the old Oiganum 
suggested an attempt to create a similar freedom and variety 
in those parts which were still dominated by the parallel 
fourths. 

In this point of view it might perhaps naturally be expected 
that in the works of the learned writers upon Organum coming 
next after Guido, we should have found traces of some attempt 
to regularize the inconsonant intervals, rather than a system 
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which excludes them and introduces instead an arrangement 
of mixed concords ; but the course which was ectually taken 
by the theorists will easily be seen to have been the natural 
and indeed the only possible one if we consider, with respect 
to the inconsonant intervals, that while the true limits of tbrir 
application, from the point of view in which they had been 
ori^nally adopted, had already been reached, their use had not 
resulted in the erolution of any progressire dement. The 
introduction of the inconsonant intervals into the old oi^anum 
was in obedience to no essential and fruitful musical principle, 
but merely to a rule — ^rarioudy e^Iuned by different writers, 
but arising in any case out of the strict conditions of the old 
paralleUsm— winch obliges the oiganal voice from time to time 
to hold a certun sound instead of passing below it ; and it is 
the continuance ot the melody mider these drcumstances, by 
the principal voice, which actually creates the discordant 
intervals. The oiganal voice is in fact scarcely a free agent, 
having little or no liberty of choice except in the note before 
the close; and though it is evident From Guido's account of 
the system that the inconsonant intervals, thus rather mechani- 
cally introduced, had become in his time a source of pleasure, 
and that for a while the endeavour to advance the art of muHc 
by a careful and attentive treatment of these intervals was 
undertaken, it is equally evident that no real extension of thdr 
use, or such as could ever bring about the rational freedom of 
the oiganal voice, was possible in the old free organnm. 

The pleasure therefore which was evidentiy taken in the 
mere sound of the inconsonant intervals at this time, and which, 
from its preparing the ear to be the judge of aymphonious 
combinations, had created the appearance of development in 
the old free organum, could not hinder tiie theoretical exclusion 
of these intervals, nor maintain them agmnst the apparent 
fact that their use had evolved no principle capable of exten- 
sion ; and though practical composers may have had recourse 
to expmment with the object of discovering such a principle, 
H a 
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and BO of preserving the mcoDBonant intervals, it is evident that 
the experiments which seem to have been made were still at 
least inconcluaive, even if they do not lend support to the axiom 
that empirical methoda are foreign to the true line of progress 
in any art whatever. In shart, we may say that no real place, 
theoretically speaking, for the inconsonant intervals as yet 
existed among the materials of music ; th^ opportunity indeed 
had not yet come, and many years were still to elapse before 
the principle which actually governs their use could be entitely 
perceived. 

Reviewing the work of this time, both in its theoretical and 
practical aspects, we are chiefly stmck by the great progress 
actually made during a tranution extending apparently over 
little more than fifty years. Not only may it be said that an 
art of music now b^^ to appear, but also that the art has 
already t^cen up positions of great importance for its future 
development ; for by the substitution of the contrary movement 
for the similar and oblique as the governing mode of pro- 
gression, and by the deliberate mixture of dlacord with concord 
— even though the true meaning of this latter process was 
not as yet perceived — principles were established whose in- 
fluence not only controlled the methods of the relatively finished 
practice which immediately followed, but was felt throughout 
the whole of the polyphonic period. 

But, striking as the pn^ress thus effected must appear, a 
glance at the existing examples of the new artistic music at 
once reveals the fact that one very important element of free 
compontioQ is still wanting, namely, a musical measure. The 
measure of those examples in which measure is present at all 
is, as in all hymns and songs, in nmple accordance with that 
of the words for which the music was composed ; but although 
this method is sufficient for small pieces, in which one kind 
of metre can be maintained without fatigue throughout in all 
the parts, it bars the way to any attempt towards extended 
or varied compositions, or to the employment of essentially 
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different kinds of metre at the Bame time. The freedom there- 
fore which had been bestowed upon music by the principIeB 
of contrary movement and premeditated discord, and which 
wag manifested in the flowing counter melody or free oiganal 
part, was to some extent neutralized by the bonds of similar 
rhythm ao long as these were maintained ; liberation from 
these bonds was necessary before any fresh extension of the 
UmitB of mufflc was poaubl^ and this liberation, which could 
only be effected by the establishment of a purely musical 
standard of measure, was to be the work of the period which 
we are next to conmder. 
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DISOAKT OB HEASUBEB UUSIC 



THM MBA8D&BD NOTATION AND ITS BMLATION 
TO FDUD BHTTHHS 

The wide diT^«Dce of the methods of artistic music frotn 
those of strict Oi^anum, which was exhibited in our last 
chapter, rendered necessary a special distinguishiag name for 
the new ^stem ; and the name which was chosen, DUeaniut, 
a donhle or direrse song, though it indicates nothing that was 
not already contused in Organum, not only proved sufficient 
for its original purpose but was also continued after the advent 
of musical measure. A spedal name, Cantua metuvrabiUSf 
was indeed oftra adopted by many authors, to describe the 
muuc in which measure was present throughout as opposed 
to that in which it was either non-existent or only partially 
applied, but the new name did not exclude the older one, 
and both continued to be used indifferentiy for the same 
purpose. 

The ori^n of musical measure is obscure, but it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that it arose fnmi the desire, at a time 
when metrical pn^pvssion was the only known means of 
imparting lite and purpose to the compoution, to employ 
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eflseotially different kinds of metre in different Toicea at the 
same time. Originally, as our examples of the early practical 
music indicate, a metre of one kind, that is to say esaendally 
either daple or triple, must have been used eith^ alone or 
possibly in company with another of the same kind; and this 
method cotild of courae occasion no dif&culty, since even 
when the metres were different, as for instance in the mixture 
of dactyl with spondee, the proportion would be equal; bat 
the attempt to mix duple metre with triple would create 
confuuoD, and it would at once be percdred that the only 
way to accomplish this object, to accommodate the dactylic 
metre for instan<% to the trochaic or the iambic to the ana- 
paestic, must be the discovery of a common musical measure 
in which the duple and trijde proportions of these metres 
might be blended. 

No doubt the singing of several real parts together in similar 
metre had already, in the period represented by our last 
examples, established a simple idea of measure, suitable to 
the necessities of the case, in which the musical long was in 
principle exactly equal to two metrical breves; and in fact 
references to such a conception of measure are to be found 
in the works of the theorists. The anonjmtoua treatise, Dis- 
cantuM Poritio ValgorU, for instance, given by Jerome of 
Moravia as the embodiment of the oldest roles for measured 
music, describes the long note which contuned three beats 
aa * Kcceeding the measure,* because it is more than two ' ; 
and Walter Odington, writing later, says distinctly that among 
the earlier 'onanists' the long had two beats or times, 'aa 
in the metres". Moreover, there are material traces of the 
fact; at least one little note formula (1* or fl), held by all 

■ 'UltnoMDniram nmtqiiMiDisiuqiuiniiiio tempore at mmpliniqiumdiiobiu 
meimmtitDi', at ■emibrerei . . . . et ioogt qtundo longk Nqnitur ; Itftbst gnim 

1 piioTSB orgMiutM duo tantnm habnarit tmnpont, lio in 
] kpnd priores rcaohito «t in dnu B«mIbreT«ii apod 
I, ■Uqoando in trM, kliqnMkdo in dma.' lUd. i. in. 
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the meDsuralists to Eognify a triple proportioo, was employed 
by certain mueiciaiiB, even in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, to expreas the sequence of two equal notes ^; and 
this cuitom is extremely su^estive of a period in which the 
figure fanned part of a binary system, applicable to dther 
kind of metre separately. 

Apart, however, from these instances, and some others which 
seem to reveal the fact that a duple proportion was tor some 
time struggling to mfuntain itself against the triple*, the 
whole of the theoretical and practical work of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries describes and exemplifies a ternary 
scheme. It would appear, therefore, that the more natural 
and eventually triumphant kind of measure failed at this time 
to satisfy the immediate needs of musicians, and gave way 
before a system in which the long note was valued as three 
or divided into two unequal fractions — a short valued as one, 
and a long valued as two ^ — and that the triple proportion was 
thus definitely established as paramount, and was eventually 
extended, with certain modifications, to every kind of musical 
equivalence and to all forms of notation. 

It is not uncommonly supposed that this decision in favour 
of a triple as opposed to a duple proportion was due to the 
influence of ecdesisstics, and to their desire to signify the 
participation of mtudc in the adoration of the most holy Trinity. 
This notion, however, is quite incorrect, and can only have 
arisen from a superficial consideration of the remarks of tlw 



' Thli formula in III balsted nu axprenei gensnll; two notes (d tin trilvadi, 
or foot of three (hort beat^ a metre akin to the trooli^ and iuntao ; formerlj 
it would have eerred eqnallj well to dsnote dther than or the two ibrat notM 
tjt the dae^I or anapeeet. 

* In the nilei given in the DiteatiiM n>ftMo Vulgarft tar eqnivftleiice, we tai 
OiMt foni Ineves toMj be tiie eqaivalcmt of Qie triple long, or ncnnal long and 
tnere : — ' Snper qnamlibet notam flnni oantoi ad ininn* due note, iMiga idlket 
•t bravi*, eat aliquU kit agtilpollnu, ut guotuor bmm, vel tree cum plies hrarl, 

* 'Omnei antem note diaoanbu BQiit menfonbtle* pw ^ndun bmem et 
direotm kngam.' Ibid. Opmn. Sertpt, L 95. 
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theorists with respect to the sabject, Tn these remarks the two 
ideas are certainly connected, bnt the connexion gives' rise 
to nothing more than an assertion of the mystical fflgnification 
of the ternary number; the triple proportion, in fact, being 
taken as established, attention is then drawn to the similitude 
which exists between it and the bluest perfection'. And 
indeed it would be strange if practical men, writing upon a 
practical matter within th«r competence, should have been 
unanimous in so great an absurdity as this which has been 
imputed to them ; for no artistic means probably, and certainly 
none of so much importance as that which we are now con- 
sidering, was ever yet adopted from inartistic considerations; 
and the true explanation of the victory of triple proportion, 
if it is to be discovered, must be looked for in the conditions 
of the art itself at the moment when proportion was first 
applied. 

The Bu^estion offered above, namely, that the musical 
measui« of this period was probably adopted as a means of 
creating a practical agreement between essentially different 
kinds of metrical rhythm, finds great support in a saying of 
Walter Odington, that the ktng note of the triple proportion, 
the key and centre of the new system, derived its origin from 
the dactylic and anapaestic metres^. The bearing of this 
statement upon the question will be percNved if we consider 
the manner in which these metres, in themselves duple, are 
adapted in the mensural system to the accompaniment of the 
trochaic and iambic metres, in which 'the rhythm is triple. 
The metres to be combined and their adaptations may be 
shown side by side in the fdlowiog mannw: — 



* I^nido-AnitoUc, writing in the thirtemth Miitau;, in hi* icoonnt of Om 
tripla long, 'prima inpeT omnei, fona et origo ipdni Ktantia mtqne toU*,' mjts 
'Nm fnmeiito kd inmmun rafartnr trisitatam, qnik im qneUbet nmtnnlii 
•d iimiUtadiiMm di*bie iMtiin at tnbu ooMtit invNiitar.' — Omum. Sm^ 
LsTa 

■ lUd. i. 191. 
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Here it wiU be seen that in the adaptatioDB the dactylic 
and anapaeatJc feet mnintft it i their duple proportion in araiB 
and theaifl, while the new triple measure in each half of the 
foot brings the whole in each case into equality, both in pro- 
portion and accent, widi two trochees or two iambi. We can 
hardly suppose that the menBural aystem here shown conld 
have been evolved apart from these adaptations, or that the 
perfection with which they are achieved was the result of 
chance coincidence, and we may perhaps therefore understaod 
Odington's saying that we owe the triple long to the metres 
which he mentions, in the sense that musical measure arose 
out of the process here displayed. 

Several examples of composition belon^ng apparently to the 
period during which the tentative rules of the IXteantua Pontio 
Vulgaris were gradually evolved, and in which is displayed the 
transition from poetic to musical measure, are to be found in 
various collections. Of these the earliest probably is a se^ng 
of the metrical sequence Verbum £onum et tuave, of very early 
twelfth century date, which exists in a MS. now in the Library 
of Douai. It is noted in neumes of a simple character, upon 
a large stave, and with clefs; there are six verses of words 
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and three of music, each verse of munc being once repeated 
to different words; the first, third, and sixth are here given, 
and all the music. It will be noticed that the composition 
contains instances of the equivalence of four breves to the 
triple long, mentioned in the early treatise'. 

VBBBDM BONUH IT SUAVE. 
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* Sn note to p. 104. 
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It would appear from this example that the learned doctriDe 
of the New O^puium had not been altc^ether without effect 
upon the work of the practical artistic composen. Theoretical 
disflonancea are not now aboliahed, it is true, but a method ia 
introduced into their treatment which certainly indicates an 
approach towarda the theoretical poBition, and an appreciation 
of its leading principle. It will be observed that the incon- 
sonant intervals are no longer treated with the same freedom 
as in our former examples, even the thirds for instance being 
not consecniive, but in all cases (except one) both preceded 
and followed by one of the orthodox concords ; and in this 
circumstance we may perhaps perceive a confestdon of the 
theoretically inconsonant nature of the interval. And, as we 
shall see, the principle of treatment here indicated is carried 
Further in its application^ and becomes more dear, in the 
specimens which immediately follow ; for in these compou- 
tions it is displayed not only in a rule of avoiding consecutiTe 
dissonances, but also in the fact that the guarded dissonances 
which are allowed now fall excluuvely upon the weak beat of 
the rhythm. If therefore the method of the piece just given 
was in some degree an approach towards the learned theory, 
this method of the rather later examples is still more so, for it 
is a confession of the practically unsuitable character of these 
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interrala as compared with conBonances, nnce the composer 
now admits that they are to he treated lightly, and to be passed 
over with leas emphasiB thaa the entirely aatufying orthodox 
concords. 

The change juat described is well shown io a little compo- 
sition (dating appareotiy from the early years of the twelfth 
century, though written in a later hand) now in the Libruy 
of Lille, and given in facsimile by M, de Coussemaker in his 
Hittoire de PHarmtmU au Moyen Age. It may he translated 
as follows: — 



AGNUS FlLl VIRQINIB. 

OK Xotftn Agt (ConaHgmilter), 
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This ta the firat of our examples of this period of which it 
can be said that it is written in the original in the square 
notation. The system which it represents is however stiU 
exceedingly primitive, the rule of interpretation being that all 
single notes, whatever their shape, are of one and the same 
value, and that all groups of notes, whatever their number, are 
to be valued as collectively equal to the single note or group 
above or below which they stand. 

It may be well, before passing on, to draw attention to tlie 
chromatic alterations suggested in the upper part of this 
example. These are in accordance with the rule for faiaa 
vwtica at this period, which enjoined that the imperfect fifth 
and the tritone fourth, occurring as intervals, or simultaneously 
in a situation requiring concord, should be made perfect by 
chromatic extension or diminution'; the considerations which 
guided musicians in the application of this rule in discant were 
chiefly such as already governed the alteration of plainsong, 
namely care for the melody. 

Another kind of chromatic alteration, adopted entirely from 
plwnsong, probably already existed in discant at this period. 



' ' Bt ideo oritur qnectia ex hoc quod videlicet qoe fnlt neceiattaB in miuicft 
oonndanri de him miuica, tive de tain matatitxie, ama DnllDm refpilsre dsbeat 
■rdpera Mmm, wd podni Teram. At quod dicendnm e>t qood mntitio faljB, 
A'n fain mndn, non eat inntilii, Imo eit neceaaaria propter bonam comonantiaiii 
iDieiueiidBiu et malam vitMidain. Nam lic dietimi eit : li veUnnu habere dia- 
peute, de neoeautate opoiiet quod babeunna b«a tonoa cnm aemitonio; ita qnod 
■i aliqna flgoi* nt In b /a, i| mt (£), et alia in/a ot (F) acato per nstniam, tone 
noQ eat iH conaonanlia, aed diaaooantla cnm aemitonio dnpliri. Venuntamen 
potest flari iladem per falaam moaicui qnam a^tellamiu, MUloet qnandoftKimna 
de lemiUnio tonom, vel e conveno} nm tamen falsa mnnca, • ~ ' 
Anongmiu qf U« Library i^ B.DU ((bwM. Script L 314}. 
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Ad idea of its nature may be gathered from the examples 
appended by Jean de Garlande to his short account of it, which 
may perhaps be interpreted as foUowa : — 




Our next example is especially interesting, for it ia not only 
a very primitive specimen of writing in three parts, but contains 
also the earliest attempt at present known to produce imitationa 
by one voice of passages uttered by another. It is probably 
of the same date as our last illustration, since the method of 
notation is the same in both : all single notes, that ia to say, 
are of the same value, and the groups are equal to the notes, 
single or otherwise, to which they are opposed. It will be 
observed that again a large number of discords, including 
several tritone fourths, appear upon the weak beats of the 
rhythm, while with five exceptions, four of which are thirds 
and sixths, the strong beats are marked by concord. 

CUSTODI NOS. 




Cni • to • - di noa do • - mi 
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The lowest voice atill takei the theme — here probably some 
weU-known hymn or flpiritual song; the part next above is 
composed with direct and sole reference to this, and obeys 
therefore the rules of two-part compositiott ; the upper part or 
tripbtm is an added voice, governed now by one of the lower 
parts and now by the other, both as regards the nature of its 
intervals and the character of its movement^. And here agun 
it is interesting to observe that rules which in substance 
remained in force for three-part compositions throughout the 
period next following are to be found clearly recognized in 
this early specimen. Concerning the passages of imitation, 
it is difficult to say to what thdr appearance in the muuc of 
this time is due, unless they may be supposed to represent the 
partial development of accident; their principle, so far as it 
was understood, was afterwards displayed in a special form 
of compodtion called the 'Rondel/ but in general mumc the 
use of imitation is not frequent. Its full significance was not 
in fact percdved ontQ a much later period. 

The basis of the mensural system having now been indicated, 
and seen to consist in a fundamental triple value, diviuble 
primarily either into three equal or two unequal parts, we may 
next proceed to consider the method of notation by means of 
which these values, in all the necessary varieties of their ap|di- 
cation, were visibly expressed. This method, though simple 
enough in the early period of its existence, while its purposes 
were still confined to the presentation of the cardinal facts of 
the mensural system, became highly complicated as time 
advanced and the system extended, so much so indeed that 
an author's explanation of it will frequently be found to 
constitute the principal part of Iris treatise; and if we may 
judge from the strength and directness of the reproaches 

I ■ Qni Botem fariplimi Toloerit opnari, napiciendoiti ett tenraein et diaouitam. 
Ha qoo^ «i diMOidat enm tonora, nan diiccsdat cam diicuitii, vel ooavamat 
et pTooedBt nlferiiu per concordantiM, niuic Moendando cnm ttmore Tel deaeen- 
dendo, nDDC enm cUtcanta, Ita qnod non Mmper cam alteto tautmn.' ^n CtMlMa 
MnmrabOiM (CbiuM. BeripL I 131). 
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Bometimes lerelled by leuned theorists at those of tbdr 
brethren who were bo unfortunitte as to differ from them, we 
may even suppose that considerable warmth of feeling waa 
sometimes aroused by questions with respect to the more or 
leaa logical expression in notes of a musical phrase or formula. 
Tet, though we may often r^ret that the discussion of these 
questions was so much indulged by the theorists, and carried 
on often to the exclusion of information with regard to other 
matten which we would willingly possess, we must admit that 
the discussions were generally founded upon real distinctions, 
and were therefore in a sense necessary to the building up 
of a method of considerable importance not only for the lime 
being but also for the future; for the simple system, which 
in our own day serres for the presentation of rhythms far more 
intricate than any with which the mediaeval composers were 
caDed upon to deal, is undoubtedly directly derived, through 
a continuous process of pruning and simplification, from the 
elaborate finished method of the thirteenth century. 

Notwithstanding, however, the importance in a certain sense 
of the matter of these discussions, it ia obvious that from the 
point of view in which our present inquiry is undertaken 
the methods of notation must appear as of secondaiy interest, 
compared with those of the music which they are intended 
to represent. It has been considered sufficient therefore, in 
the description which is to follow, to exhibit only the 
generally accepted forms of the first complete system of 
mensural notation ; the somewhat obscure phases which 
marked its period of growth, and the heresies which still 
existed at the time of its final settlement^ will be left out 
of account. 

Material fflgo^ by which the long and short notes of the 
mensural system might be visibly distinguished from each 
other, were, as we have seen, at first lacking. The two-voice 
parts continued to be written in the notation of the eccleaias- 
rical song, that is to say in neumes or other signs devoid of 
I 2 
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apedal signification aa rc^ardB time, and in the rehearsal of a 
discant the values of the indiridual sounds vrere defined by 
the conductor and committed to the memory of the performers'. 
But vhen the inconvenience and loss of time which mnat have 
been occasioned by this cumbrous method' had become, as 
we may suppose, sufficiently apparent, material agoM were 
adopted ; and at once two well known figurea— the first parents 
in fact and simple source of our own multiple forms of notation 
— the long and the breve, made their appearance in music. The 
characteristic shapes of these figures were derived from forms 
already existing and well known to mujucians; discant was 
already noted either, as we have said, in the ecdedastical system 
of neumes, or in some transitional and simplified form of it, such 
perhaps as that shown by M. de Coussemaker in his facsimile of 
the hymn Mira Lege or the already square shapes of CttalotU noi 
in the same volume; and either of these forms would include 
the two fundamental signs chiefly used to express notes not 
in ligature, tiie puncium or old grave accent, which signified 
a descending note, and the virga or old acute accent, which 
was used when the note ascended. These were the two signs, 
hitherto unassociated with the idea of exact duration, which, 
in tJie square shapes in which they had last appeared as 
unmeasured, musicians now adapted to the new purpoae of 



* ' In ftntiqnti Itbrii lubebuit pnnctk eqnivocK nimii, qni^ dmpUdk materiilik 
fMraot aqnalia, wd «olo InteUecta openbuitiir dioando ; mteUIgo Ist&m longmm, 
inteUigo illun breTem.' Anon. Brit Mva. Aval lfS.3. (Oiwv. Scrip!. I. 344V 

It would ftppelr tluit the mm method ww punned with mpect to the defini- 
ticn of the intemla «mplo;ed: 'Uuima pu* (x^nitionia kntiqoonim fnit in 
predictu dne nuteriKli ligniflcatioDe, qnod ip«i habebant nolJtikm concordimtUram 
melodie complete, ucnt de diApuoa, diapente, et ditteesaroD . . . piont habebul 
leapectam mperiorii id cantnm inferiotem, et docebant olioa dioendo : Andiatii 
TOi vel retineatis hoc canendo. 8ed materialem lignifloatJonam parvam habebut. 
et dicebant : Pnnetai ills inperior lic oonoordat enm pnocto inferiori et nilBatebat 

■ 'Et nimiD tempon laboiabant ant«qaam Kirent bene aliqnid, qnod nnnc 
•I leri ab omnibiu laboinntibna ciraa talia perciidtnr mediantibn* pradictorom, 
ita qood qoilibat pliu piofleeiit in una boi* qnam in nptem ant« qnoad longnm 
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expreasing lame-value; uid thenceforward the virga became 
the Umga or long oote, and the punclum the ,bnvit or abort 
note of IXacant. 



Longs. 

1 



No new Bign was adopted to express the value of the long 
note of three tJmea ; it was considered sufficient to repeat the 
longa just shown above, which, under the same name and with 
an understanding respectlhg the circumstancea which were to 
give it triple value, served to dedgnate the complete note, the 
foundation and source of the whole system. This note, in ita 
triple sense, was called longior Umga, or /on^a perfectay while 
the long of two beats was called either longa imperfecta — 
as needing the addition of another sound to make up the 
ternary number of the complete note*— or longa recta, the true 



' Tba deiiKiiiab»tic«u of value, for the mniie of tbii period, will be reda««d, 
lUMiding to ctutom and for the nke of oonTenienM, to one-fonith of the 

* ' Longa aatem apod prioraa organutai duo tantnm hafanerit tempora, ne 
in mctrii ; aed poatea ad pcrf actionem dioitnr, at Hit trinin tempornm ad aimiti- 
tiuynem beatinime trinitati* qood eit nimma perfectJo, dieitntqne long* hoiot- 



»35- 



ea alie indudantiiT. 



modi perfteta.' Walter Odlngton, Onow. Strift 

' Longa parfeetapiiiiMdieitiiretpriiMdFalU] nam 
Ferfwrt* didtnr ao qnod tribni te: 
nnmemi inter nnmeroa psrfeetiainias pro M qaod a mmnia trinitate, qne Vi 
eat et para perfectio, nomen aMnmpdt. . . . Longa rero imperhuta mb Bgs 
tiooa fttt»ete tat, doo tantnm tempoia ^gniflcat. Lnperfeeta qaldetn pro (m 
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long ^, or BometimeB lonffa directa ; and diis vas no doubt the 
note of the can/u* planut in the older binary system. There 
were also two other notes of the same name. One was the 
Umga pUea, a long (either perfect or imperfect) to which a 
short stroke was added in order to indicate a grace, included 
in the value of the note, and taken either upon the note 
following below or the note following above ; in the first case 
the long was called lojtga plica deacendent, and preserved its 
normal position, in the second it was called aacenderu, and was 
inverted ^ The other note of the same name was the 
duplex ionga, or U»^a superabtrndans, also perhaps a relic 
of an older binary system } this note was valued as two 
perfect longs, or six beats (not three perfect longs or 
nine beats as the ternary system would require)', and 
was used sometimes in the compositions of this period to 
express the tenor or canttu planut, but is seldom, except in 
early music, found in the texture of the upper parts. Both 
these notes may be considered as extraneous to the actual 
system ; the pUca from its merely ornamental character, and 
the duplex from its binary value. 



dicitnr qi^ At» adtntono brans pieoedentii vel leqnentu nnUKteiiiu ini 
Art OuiAu Mtrunrabiiit (Cdhsm. StrifL i. II^). 

' 'Bceta Ionga qipeUatnr ilia que aontinet doas rectu brerea tantoin.' Jsan 
da OtkriMidB, OwMi. aaript \. 97. 

* ' PHca «at not* diviaionii elnidem tooi in gnvem et in acatam, at debet 
formari in ^ttnr^ cum epiglotto' Anon. <iii»dam d» Aria Ditamlaadi, Kb. Nat. 
Pttfi*. MS. 811. 

Paeodo-Ariitotle gives the tiine-TBlne of the grace doU, nanul; one bettt, 
or one-thiid of tbe perfect long and half ol the imperfect. Of the loitta fHea 
he saji : ■ Habet antem omnem poteitatem legnUm et tuttomn qoun h«bet 
perfeota ItKiga, niil qaod in corpora doo tempoia tenet et nnnm in membria.' 
(Jean de Hnria, ^texbtm Muttcat, explain*, 'id «t in plica vel infleiione). . . 
Eat plica imperfecta in forma perfects aimilia, led ragolam Imperfects tenet 
et natniMn, et oontinet nntua tempo* in corpora, reliqDom in membria.' Qnm*. 
Str^t. 1. 173. 

' 'Dnplei long* valet «ei tempora.' Anon. De Artt Dltomtdoxdi, Kb. Nat. 
Farit. MS. 1107. 
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The diTuion of the complete long note into two unequal 
fractions could also be effected by means of breves alone. In 
this case the lesser fraction was again represented, as in the 
ionga-brevU division, by the brere of one time, the brevxa recta, 
and the greater by the brevit altera, valued as two times. The 
breve, like the long, admitted the grace note, which was 
exhibited in the brevit plica, a figure similar in form to the 
loHffa pJiea but inverted in the lateral Hense, that is to say, 
with the longer Btroke now upon the left side. 



Ekta. 


AxtKBA. 


Plioi. 


■ 


■ 


J . 


b 




^rro^^ 


T r\!'-p 


J.Jl.i J 


Uodem EquiTtlenti. 



u been onul, in the tmulstioii of the ftiea into modem notk- 
tioD, to eshilnt m not« of full vAlna (oUowsd bj' m npeiflaotu gnoe note In 
imsller tjpe [ bnt lince the gisce note, aocoiding to the mlei given bj the 
theoriiti, ii to be oonntcd u put of the prindpal note, and eiicroKhea in • fixed 
propotticm npon the nomul dniaticm of that note, it hu been thooght deeifable 
that in nor tnuuUtion* uid illnatialioai cf vilae this bat ihoiild be deariy 
eiptOMed. The eiicmnflei aooent placed above tlie giace note U intcodsd to 
Indicate the other important bet relating to i^ namely, the method of piv- 
dnetiiai, — ' In the throat with the epiglotUi,' — f" aa nendo-Aiirtotle mote fnllj 
eipUw, ' per compontionam epiglotti cnin raptmnuueoe gottoiU nibtUiter 
inclnn,' — whieli leenu to have been peenliar to it. 
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The principle of a triple proportioD was also applied to the 
bmU recta, which wag divided into two unequal fractions 
represented by two kinds of aemibreTes, minor and major; 
these^ like the two kinds of breves, were identical in form, 
but the first was ralued as one and the second as two. Again 
also the plica was admitted. It appears at first as a stroke 
joined to the lower right hand side of the lozenge which 
represents the semibrere. 

SEMIBBEV18. 



HiMOB. HuroR. 



The mutual relations of the various parts of thia scheme niay 
in coQcluuon be briefly shown in the following diagram : — 
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The Bytrtem just deacribed must appear as extremely arbitrary 
and illogical, for it presents to us on the one hand notes of 
the same form but of different value^ and on the other notes 
of different form having the same ralue; while the existence 
of two kinds of breves, brevu recta and brtvit altera, which 
together perform exactly the same office as the imperfect long 
and breve, is an especially perplexing drcumBtance, at first 
sight impossible to miderstand. Bnt we have to remember 
that the mensural tyatem was not first brought forward as a 
complete design expi^essing an independent idea, but that it 
probably grew, as baa been said, out of tbe necessity of brin^g 
the poetic metres, which at first formed the only rule of 
measure, to a common proportion. We have already seen in 
what manner the perfect lof^a, which according to Walter 
Odington had its origin in tbe dactylic and anapaestic metres, 
might arise from such an adaptation; and it may now be 
suggested that the brevit altera also may be due to the same 
source, and may have been evolved through tbe same process. 
Iq this point of view the mensural notation of these metres is 
the result of a compromise by which the figures fonneriy repre- 
senting the binary values of the dactyl and anapaest were retained 
while the values tbenuelves were abandoned; the long was 
still represented by a long and the breves by breves, but the 
long was now valued as three, and the two breves necessarily 
became imequal in order to make up between them the tr^le 
prtqxirtion. While the figures representing the ternary metres, 
thnefore, preserve thdr original meaning in the Caiihu Me»- 
twabilU, the binary metres are represented in it by a figure 
whose original meaning has given place to an arbitrary and 
artificial significance. This will be dear from the example :— > 





Both noTTBi avb 


FlOUKB BBIAIKBD, HKUtlSO 
IBABDOBD. 


MKilial foot with [U THUS 
in Um munnl DoMtloD. 


i "• 


■ 1 


1 • ■ 


■ ■ 1 


Viliu of Uia DHHonl sola 
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^.i===r 
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Tet nnce the two abort timtm of the binary metres are atill 
technically breves, and are figured as breves, they still also 
retain the name; a distinction however being necessary, the 
unnatural breve receives a special qualification. 

In some such way as this probably, that is to say in the 
adaptation ti binary forms to the triple proportion, breves of 
different value were first perceived as necessary, and as per- 
forming an office different in its nature from that which 
pertained to the combination of the breve with the imperfect 
long. 

This suggestion of the origin of an important mensural 
form in the alteration of a metre may still appear somewhat 
improbable, unless we take into consideration the enormous 
influence which was exercised upon munc at this time by the 
metrical rhythms. These had already, apparently, before the 
completion of the mensural notation, been reduced, by means 
of the common triple proportion, to a system of formulae, 
called Modes, the importance of which in the opinion of the 
time may be estimated from the fact that it formed a distinct 
and complete subject of discussion in every important treatise, 
from the DUeantiu Poritio Vulgaris, before 1150, down to 
the De Speettlatume Muricae of Odington in the fint quarter 
of the fourteenth century. In these modes, used either singly 
or in combination, all music was theoretically supposed to be 
written, and all the figures devised to represent the duration 
of sounds were also considered as specially expressing them; 
indeed, the connexion between these formulae and the visible 
signs of music, which will become fully apparent as we proceed, 
was BO close that the author of the great treatise Ars ConAtf 
.Memwabila (generally supposed to be Franco of Cologne'), 



' The onlj paiticnkn mpeotiiig Ihit writer which we pcanei ue to be fooixl 
in one of the exiiHiig oopiee of hi* wm^, & MS. of the fourteenth eentniy in 
the Bbmrj of B. IHri, which conclode* with the following wordi: 'Explicit 
magna an mensoTBhilii mnuce BeTerendl Yiti anin«clun Dmniiii Fnnoonii, 
OkpeUKd Domini Ptpe, necnon Preceptraii Domiu Coloitlsntlnm boipitalii Siaeti 
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in the opening sentence of his chapter upon the mensural 

lohuu^ larnioHiiiltonl,' It wonld &bo *Pftt tbkt in a MS. trMUn 1)j OionnnE 
(Sooni, in tlu libnrj of Fiik, mentioD a nude of him u ' Hmgliter Fnuicho 
de ColtmiA, protboDoUrliu.* OnuM. I'Ari Bonn.. Ac, p. ai. 

Veij euiy in the hiitorj of thii traatiae a cl^m to iti aatbonhip mu put 
tormai by uother penon. HieTonjmni de M oraTia, a writer of the thirteenth 
aentniy, Introdncea the copy of it wbich ia ^Ton in the text of hi* work thns : 
' SabieqmtiiT pondo tertia lohannli, videlicet de Bnifprndia, nt ex ore ipaios 
ftodiTimni, Tel, Hcaodani Talgaram oidnionem, Fraiiccnii de Colonia.' Thii geneial 
refntatiOD of » ootumoi c^inion may httTe b«en intended hj HieromTrnni to 
poueai a partienlar application to a treatiu by one Petnu I^caidni which he 
ha> alio included in bia own work. Thii author from time to time paiaphnMe 
and onoe writei down witboat alteration the word* of Art Canttu Jf«nmniM(t ; 
and though he perpleiea lu f or a moment by giving both Ftanoo and Johannea 
a* the anthoiitiea for hia itatementa, ' dictaqoe mea aiti magiifari nmnconii 
de Cdimia Mcnco et ubori maglttii lohannii da Bnrgnndia, qnantnmqne potero, 
coofarmabo,* yet he eTentoallj makei clear hi* otanion that An Oanbit Vait- 
turMH* it not l? John of BniKnody faj hit comment nptm me of the paiaphraia*, 
' nt In magna arte magiatri I^anconii prini dicti latine dedaiatnr.' The only 
cootribnldMi in hci of John cf Bnignndy to Ote tnatiie of Plcudni appean, 
in that antliar'a opinion, to be the 'bee' (probably a diagram of the am« 
nature •• oor own joat given above in the teit), wboae ilinataativs powen 
he nferi to leveral timea with ertdent admiration. Notwithitanding, bowever, 
the clum of John of Bnrgnndy, tx on ^mAm, nooided by Hieronymni, it ia 
dilHenlt to rariit the conclnaion QMt tbi oominoa oirinkai of hii oontempanriea 
waa tiie right one. John ot Bnignndy, if we may jodge from the ioarcttj 
of the nfeieneea to him in the treatiiaa, waa of oompaialiTely iioaU lepntation, 
while the hmonl work to which be l^d claim beara all the marka of a maater 
mind: it ia Miginal and dignified in a^le, and highly antboritative in the 
ennnciatian of ita doctrine, a work in fact which eoneapcoda In every way 
both to tlu mnaical lepn^ation of Fianeo of Cologna (of whom the Anonyniaa 
at the Britdah Motaom (ayi tbat he waa odb of the final reviaen of the 
menioial notation), and to the intelleetvaJ qnalitiea implied by hia high eccte- 
alaatical poaitian. NereitbeleH, nnlil the clum of John of Bnrgnndy to the 
antbonhip of thia tacatiae, anpportad at it ia by Hieioaymiu of Horavla, ia 
diapoaed of by man dinct evidence than we at preaent poeaeaa, a certain 
anaU degree cf doubt mnat atill remain with napeet to the common and mora 
probable opinion. It may be mentioned that two other treatiaea : lYnctnAi* 
d« OnMononKit JlutimHbvt (CbMN. Script i. tg6), and Oiadam dt Artt DitcaiUamdi 
(Bib. Nat. Paria, MS. Sii) tsapj from An Cattim MrtuunMlU, bnt make no 



Henticn ahonkl alao be made of anoUier very important eontamporary work — 
which it to be fomid perhapa in ita Miginal form in Bib. Ktt. FUia, US. B13, 
witii the title Ik Art* DiteatttauM — b^inning with the' woidt Sowimt brttttaU 
mpdtrnt. "Bie oontentt c( thia work have hem reprodnoed more or leaa com- 
pletely in a ooaitiderable nnmber (d treatiaet — for inatutce in Atbrtvialie, do. 
a IoIMmu dicta BaBaci (Coho*. 3er^4. i. 19a), in naefaaia d» OtMUUu (Ibid, 
i. 303), in Ik Omtu JftHturaMK (Ibid. L 319), alao in the tieatite of Bobert 
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figures, defines notation as *the representation of vocal sound 
regulated according to some one of the modes.' 

The modes differ slightly in number and arrangement In the 
variouB treatises, but the most usual form of the system is aa 
follows : — 



Tint {Troeh4t) . . N ■ ■ ■ ■ * Uc. 
6eRmd (/omAw) . ■■■■■■&«. 
Thiird (DaeV) . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ &c. 
Foortb (Anapatd) «■■■■■ ftc. 



Sixtli (IVftRKk) . ■ 



p O p O p o 

O • , p O O'l p o 
po, o ■ \ p o, o • 

r r r if r r 



de Huidlo (IHd. L 383), aod io p«ita trf the tiemtise of John HanboTi (Ibid. 
L 403). In all theie worki the originml, which most have been, appareatlj, 
of tiw nme period m ^r* Cmitut Mm»trabau, bat m little cariier in actnal date, 
)■ aioribed to 'Fnnoo.' 

Thii fact formerly eitated a oonfo^on which i» w^ leeD in tin flfbeentfa 
MntcTj treatise of John Hanboji. Thii writer evidently tbooght that Art 
Canttu MtnrarabOi* and Ooulmf brtritntf, Ac., wei« from the nune band, dnee 
the baaia of hii Ireadie, or laUier cotnmentuj, conaiita ot a oomponnd li both 
world, tltf result however being alwayi aieribed to ' Pcuico.' Tet the diftenawe 
!n (tjte should ahme bare been anfileient to ihow that the author coold not 
be the nme In both caiea, for whereas the style of An CbnAu ifsiMKraMKt, 
ii, M hag been stud, exeelleot, that of Omtdtnt brmltata, At., is dry, methodieal, 
mod leas marked bj literary quality. And we in fact now know that dnring 
the short period which repreaenla the climax ol the menaaral system annthar 
IVanoo, Hagfiter Ftaaoo Primus aa he is called by Uie AnoDymns of the 
British Unsenm but better kjtown as Fnnoo of Paris, lived aod wmta cosi- 
temporaneonaly with the mastor of Cologne ; if tlwrefore Stance of CobKM 
wrote An Omfu* IfmturabfU* in ttie tieatiae 6audait brmiltal*, Ac, we may 
inobably aee the woA npon iriiich reata tike fame 1^ Pranoo at PanM. Tiut tiwy 
1 oeeaaioB do snrpriaej not only would 
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The instnictionB which were necessary (or the guidance of 
singers through the labyrinth of the mensural system were, 
with respect at all events to notes not in ligature, nrather so 
numerous nor so complicated as might perhaps he supposed ; 
for the maintenance of one object us paramount throughout 
the process of regulation, the production that is to say of a 
continuous flow of rhythm upon a basis of equal measures 
each containing three beats or times, tended strongly towards 
the simplification of his task. In the production of this rhythm, 
and therefore in his choice between duple and triple, or duple 
and single values for notes of the same shape — or in other 
words, in his application of the principles of perfection or 
alteration to the written note — he was obliged, it is true, to 
consider somewhat carefully the notes immediately antecedent, 
and still more carefully those which were immediately to follow, 
but tiie various circumstances affecting hie decision were easily 
classified, and were provided for in rules not difficult to re- 
member. This will be evident from the rules themselves, which 
are here given from the earliest treatises, with the original 
examples. 



R0I.B8 FOB THB LONO. 

Shoufing when it U to be conridered aa Perfect and vabied 
at three, and when at Imperfect and valued oa two. 

I. The long, when it is followed by another long, is to be 
valued as three; each will thus make up the full measure. 
Example ; — 

the dmilmii^ of thrir nunes tod data of motivi^ mnd tb^ promnlgkUoa 
of the MUM dootrine tend tomidi neb * remit, bat the fact alio that tWr 
moAt repreaent Tar; little that ia original, and maj lather perhapa be deaoibed 
aa or;st«llintiala dt the Mttlad muaioal thoogfat of thnr age, mlut have 
tended to Invest them with to mnd of the charaoter of abatnwtioiw that even 
in their own time both nuif well haTo been meiged In od* idea <J rnpnine 
avthM^t;. 
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FIFTH BHTTHHIC MODE. 

(JUoloanu.) 



w 



=3=1= 



2. Followed by a single brere the long is to be valued as 
two ; the single breve will then complete the aubfltance of the 
full note. Example ; — 



FIB8T BHTTHMIC MODE. 



(Trochee.) 



i=^ 



3. Preceded by a single breve the long is also to be valued 
as two; the breve again destroys the perfection of the long, 
and itself completes the substance of the full note. Example : — 

SSCOND BHTTHUIC MODB. 

Third subdivinon. 
(Duambua and Amphibrach.) 
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4. Preceded or followed by athst two or three breves, or 
thdr equivalent, the long is valued as tiiree, nnce either two 
or three breves will of themselves make up the value of a 
full note. Example of two breves interposed : — 

TBIBD BHTTHHIC HODS. 

Second subdivision. 
(Dactyl and Choriambtu.) 



-1- 



Example of three breves, or their equivalent, interposed :- 



^ 



^^ 



From the foregoing examples it will be evident that in the 
earlier period of discant the value of the long depended largely 
upon the nature of the mode actually in use ait the moment, 
and also that in general the mode was easily distinguishable; 
but doubtful cases sometimes arose, in which it was uncertain 
whether an essentially ternary mode or one of the converted 
binary forms was intended, and in such cases a point or 
stroke of division, modi dtvuio, was empbyed to decide the 
question. In the following example, for instance, the four 
given notes might indicate either the choriambus — the first 
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ordo or subdiviaion of the third or dactylic mode — or a tro- 
chee followed by an iambuB; the point of dirtsion removea 
all doubt, and we see that each brere must be token into the 
full note represented by the long neareat to it, leaving a 
value of two beata only for each long. 
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Rules fob thb Bbbvb. 

ShouAng when it is to be conridered at Breria recta and valued 
at one, and when at Breris altera and valued at two. 
I. Two brereB, between two longs, or between a pause and 
a long, or between a long and the stroke or point of division, 
require alteration in order to make up the value of a full note ; 
in this case the second breve becomes brevit altera and is 
valued as two. Example: — 

THIRD BHTTHHIO MODE. 

Third subdivision. 
{Double Dactyl and Choriambva.) 
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3. Three breves, between two tongs, &c., are not subject to 
alteration, woce together Uiey make up the value of a full note. 
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3. Four brero, between two longe, or between a pause and 
a Ions', ^^ ^^ subject to alteration, since the first three are 
grouped to make up the value of a Full note, and the fourth 
is taken into the full note represented by the following long, 
which thus becomes imperfect. But four breves, between two 
longs, with a point or stroke of division between the second 
and third, fall under the rule for two breves; in each pair 
the second becomes brevU altera, to make up the value of 
a full note. Example: — 

FOURTH BHTTHHIC UODB. 

First subdivision. 
{Anapaett and Pyrrhic.) 
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4. I^ve breves, between two longs, or between a pause and 
a loDf^ require alteration ; the first three are grouped to make 
up the value of one full beat, and the fourth and fifth together 
— the fifth becoming brevit idtera — make up the value of 
another. Example : — ■ 

SECOND BHTTHHIO UODB. 

Fifth Bubdiviuon. 
{Diiatabua.) 
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VOOLDSUMM 
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Semibrerei also vere subject to perfectioD, counting three 
u the value of the breve; in general they followed the 
Bsme rule as breves, the semibrevit tmyor corresponding to 
the brevi* altera^ and the ttmibrevit minor to the imwr 
recta; thna^— 



* ♦ I * *~~g" «**«~»*»»^ 



The pauses {omit»ume$ voeit rectae), vrhich expressed in 
silence the values of the various notes, were six in number. 
They were the pataa perfecta, extending through three beats 
and answering to the perfect long; the pauaa iBy>er/eetay of 
two beatSf occupying the time of the imperfect long or the 
double breve ; the pauta brevity of one beat ; and finally the 
pauses of the aetmbrevii mqfor and lemibreviM minor, occupy- 
ing two-thirds and one-third respectively of the single beat. 
The material signs by which these periods of rest were 
exhiluted consisted of vertical strokes drawn in proportional 
length through the spaces of the stave ; the pauaa pet^ecta 
therefore occupied three spaces, the pataa imperfecta two, the 
brem$ recta one, the tenUbreviM rnqjor two-thirda, and the 
temibrevia minor one-third of a space; the sign of the Jini* 
ptmctorwrn, or end of all things, corresponding to the modem 
double bar, was drawn through the whole stave. These signs 
were also used in a nonmeosural sense, as strokes of division ; 
sometimes, as we have already seen, to warn the singer of 
a change of mode, and sometimes to indicate the group 
of notes which was to be sung to a particular word or 
syllable. 
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The meaBiml syBtem of pauBes is commonly shown in 
the contempor&ry treatiseB in some such manner as the 
following :— 



Thai &r oiir view of the work of the menBuialists has been 
directed chiefly to the proportional r^ulation of the notes 
which, both in the ecclesiastical song and in the meaaured 
discant, represented single sounds adapted to single syllables 
of the text. We have now to consider the treatment of other 
notes, also existing originally in the ecclesiastical song, of equal 
importance with the syllabic notes but devoted to a somevHiat 
different purpose, which were also adopted by the mensuialists 
and brought into regulation. These are the/jjjrttroe or notes in 
ligature, Tepresenting groups of sounds, which form so charao- 
teristic a feature of the ancient melodies. 

The relation of these figures to the text in the ecclesiastical 
song was sometimes the same as tliat of the phun notes, each 
figure being then appropriated to a single syllable of ordinary 
duration, but sometimes also the syllable was extended through 
more than its natural length— often indeed for a considerable 
space of time — and the figures were grouped in greater number 
above it With regard to their performance, it would appear 
that ibefigurae were, in their original use, far less subject to 
r^ulation than even the sin^e notes, for these last were to 
som^ extent controlled by the rhythm of the words. It is 
true that the figure, when occupying the place of a aingle 
note, that is to say when placed above a single ayllaUe, wai 
to be executed as a whde within the time of that syllable, 
but the quantity of the notes composing it seems to have been 
exempt from rule; moreover, when the figures were grouped 
in greater numbers above an extended syllable the whole 
passage must have been practically uncontrolled, and the indi- 
vidual values of the notes must have been indefinable. 
K 2 
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Three examples may be given, showing the use of these 
figures in the ecclesiastical song; one demonstrates the 
syllabic, and the other two the free manner of employing 
them: — 



nap-.] 



^fc^ 



i i H • " >=3£ig: 



Such then was the original office of the figm-ea adopted by 
the earlier mensuralists to represoit the fixed metrical rhythms 
which constituted the first r^nUr mdodic forms of discant. 
In their new employment their relation to the text remuned 
the same aa before ; that is to say, they were still placed some- 
times singly abore a syllable of ordinary duration and sometimes 
in greater number shore an extended syllable, but their manner 
of performance was entirely altered ; their exquisite freedom, 
to which BO much of the charm of the florid ecclesivtical 
eantu$ is due, was necessarily abolished, and every ligature, 
and every note in a ligature, was made to receive a fixed 
time value, and a place in the new system of measurement 
in triple proportion. 

The princqial figures, as they appear in the works of the 
mensundists, with the neumes from which they were token, and 
thdr later proportional value in modem notation, are here 
shown: — 
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ABouniaie Vieuxn, 


DnoMBsiva FifiuxM. 


PodfttDl. 


Tonmlw. 


BbUcqi. 
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In coiuideriiig these figureB, it will be observed that io the 
eUvi$, or old circumflex accent (acute to grave), as also in its 
two deriratiTeB, the eStaaeut and the porreeUa, the ori^nal 
sign or netime b^ina with an upward stroke leading to the first 
note^ and that the second note descends; while on the other 
hand in the podatut or anticircumflex (grave to acute), and its 
derivativeB the taUcut and tormbtt, the neume b^^ina at once 
with the first note, ascending to the second. These chaiBC> 
teristics are futhfully repeated in the corresponding mensural 
forms ; and from this dicumstaQce arose apparently the generic 
qoaliflcation of these borrowed forms of ligature, which were 
sud to be etffii proprietate, or according to the model existing 
in the neumatic notation. It will be observed further, from 
the translations in modem notes, that the figures here given 
are appropriated solely to the representation of those forms of 
rhythm in wluch the first note is short — the Iambic, that is to 
say, and the Anapaestic*; and from this circumstance doubt- 

■ ThBM mmarki leta to the Mttlsd cc «o-caUed Fnucoi^Hi tjtbata of ncitft> 
tkn. Thers WM howerer mn Mrlier dootriiM, that of the DiKtmhu PoaUlo 
TtdgarU, toA ot Jtma de Gubadt^ aooordiiig to which thew Ugatore* of thna 
)K>tM might he Tklued m long, biere, bng, thoa repnaoitiiig the flnt dr 
Tnchaio mode of Ajthm; hat tliU dootriiw bad been gJTen «p by tbatnitti 
before tbe time <i Fmuo. 
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lew arose the rule, Omnia Ugatmrae ewn pnprietatt brevis 
ett prima. 

The entire appropriation of these fignres by the lamUc and 
Anapaestic rhythms is somewhat remarkable if we consider the 
fact that the system here shown, which includes ihe two great 
radical forma of ligature together with their main deriTatives, 
may be said, from the menHuraliat's point of view, practically 
to exhaust the resources of the neumatic notation. Whatever 
the reason for this particular appropriation may be, however, 
it is at present unknown to us, and we may pass on at onc:e 
to consider a question of more practical character : What, in 
these circumstances, were the means employed for the repre- 
sentation of the Trochaic and Dactylic forms of rhythm, in 
which the first note was long? 

Clearly, considering the wide difference which exists between 
foitns in which the first note is short and those in which it is 
long, the remaining neumes offered nothing suitable to the 
purpose for with the exception of certain purely expressive 
and ornamental figures these were but extensions of the root- 
signs, representing a greats number of notes, and were unfit 
for the demonstration of forms of rhythm exactly opposite 
in character to those which had already been appropriated to 
the principal figures. Two courses, however, were still open 
to the mensuraliats, «ther of which might provide a method 
for the notation of these rhythms, and both were in fact 
adopted. One was the actual utilization of the figures just 
described, by means of an adroit shifting of the musical accent 
through the interposition of single notes or pauses ; the otJtier 
was the appropriation of certain new ligatures — produced by 
means of an alteration of the original figures — already invented 
by the older mensuralists, but used by them in a totally 
unsystematic manner. 

The principle followed by the older mensuraliats in the 
invention of the ligatures which were now to be used for 
the purpose of expressing rhythms in which the first note 
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was long waa a very aimple one, and little more than tbe 
inveraion of that which governed the adaptatkoi of the original 
figures; for in the invented fonna, if the ligature b^an 
with the stroke ascending to the first note, the second note 
moved upward, and if with tbe plain not^ the note following 
descended ; or in anotber point of view it may be taid if the 
figure had at firat a stroke upon the left it was now deprived 
of it, and if it was originally without a stroke it now recdved 
one. Hence the qualification applied to figures of this kind, 
wMch were sud to be Hn« proprietiUe, because they contra- 
dicted the proper forms; hence also the final rule, Ommt 
Ugaturae mm proprUtate prima at longa. 



-^ 


:?: 


-f- 


-f- 


hvH 


-s- 


bsad 


^ 


=P 


1^ p o- 




i#^ 


w 


^ 



These figures, in which the firet note is an imperfect long, 
are evidently less us^ul, and were in fact less used, than those 
borrowed directly from the ecclesiastical song. For it will 
be seen that, although all are suitable to the Trochuc 
measure, the ligatures of three notes cannot express the 
Dactylic, of which tbe firat note, in the mensural system, is 
a perfect long. In the notation of the dactyl, therefore, the 
method which was mentioned above as alternative to the ap< 
propiiatJon of the new figures, namely the adroit shifting of the 
musical accent of the original forms, was adopted, and it 
-may be said that even for the representatdtm of tbe Trochaic 
rhythms the latter m^od was also most frequently in use. 

Our observations have probably established a suffitnentiy 
clear idea of the conditional value of the first note in ligature, 
but we may, before proceeding further, shortly summarize them, 
and complete the subject with a few words respecting the final 
and intermediary notes. 
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In all ligatares which befpn with an ascending stroke the 
first note is abort it the second descends (ctm propnetaie)t 
but long if it proceeds upwards (nnc proprietate) ; in thoae 
on the other bund which are without a stroke it is long if 
the second descends {nne proprietate), but short if it proceeds 
upward (cum proprietate). 

In imitation of the classification according to the poation 
of their first notes these figures were also distinguished according 
to the position of their finals, and were said to be either emit 
perfectione or fine perfeetione. This perfection, which is not 
related to the perfection of the triple proportion, was ascribed 
to those figures in which the last note was placed either lower 
than the preceding note or perpendiculariy above it, while 
those which consisted of an oblique bar descending, or in 
which the final was phu;ed in the ordinary manner above the 
preceding note were imperfect. In the examples just givea 
above, therefore, all the ligatures are earn perfeetione, except 
the first two of the second example. The effect of this 
distinction is very simple. In the figures cvm perfeetione 
the last note was a long; in thoae tine perfeetione it was 
a breve. All intermediaiy notes were breves, except in certain 
cases in which the semibreve was brought into ligature. 

It only remMns therefore to speak of the figures by means of 
whichtheligatureofsemibreveswasexpressed. Thdr distinguish- 
ing feature is the stroke proceeding upwards from the first note^ 
(L), and since this is the opposite treatment to that of the 
ligature 'with propriety' (P*), the figures are sud to be 'with 
opposite propriety.' In ligatures of two notes 'with opposite 
propriety' both are semibreves; in ligatures of three notes 
the first two are semibreves, and the last is valued either as 
a long or a breve, according to the rules for the perfection 
and imperfection of ligatures; in ligatures of four notes the 



' 'OppoaitB prapiietai cat que hkbet ■ prtmo pnneto tntctnm Mcendeutem, 
« liii^nn uooidat, tdve dttt rn dtt.' WoKw OAivtm, Owm. Stripe i. 143. 
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three just mentioiied ore again valued in the same maimer, 
while the intermediate note is a breve '. The theorists seldom 
allow the ligature to extend beyond four notes, but in .practice 
fire and six notes together in one figure are sometimes found ; 
in these cases, in the ligature of fire notes the former rules 
hold good for the first two notes and tiie final, while the 
intermediate notes may be either two breves or a third semi- 
breve and a brere, according to the drcomBtances ; in ligatures 
of six notes the first two and the final are again valued as 
usual, while the intermediate notes are a third sonibrere 
and two breres. 



^ 



itfflsi 



is 



^m 



m 



^ 



rr^frr 



We may now proceed to give examples displaying the best 
manner of expressing in ligatures the rarious modes of rhythm, 
according to the highest contemporary authorities; and in 
these most of the figures already given abore, whether bor^ 
rowed or invented, and both methods of employing thein, will 
be found in use. 



* OppositB pn^irletas dius beit n 



nlbiOT 



m non ligstnr, nee plm 



qmrn due. Vvi» li plnrN Brenerint oaqoe id dlTirimieni, lie fiuntj 
peifectio loogk; Impatfectio Butem bretit; omnii Tero media tatCTU, eioepte 
e* qiw per (^poiitHii pn^rletatem ■wnnpari a tor.' IFoUar Odinplni, CbioM. 
ScTijiL t, 143. 

In the tddex notatioiii tzmcea of wbloh icnnetiiiiei ■??■■' In tlia worki erf tbe 
thaoruti, tlifl ' <^podte piu prie t; ' mi applied to the ligature, not at Mmibrerte, 
bat of brerei. The AnoDymiu at the Britiili Ifnienm leooidi the bet, and 
the nile Itaalf ii giiett by Jean de Gariande. IHw AncDjmni My*: — 'Iterato 
fnenmt qntdttm reapldentei quod regole enpradiete ttou eiant nuBcient«B, et 
paeoenint ugnom proprielntu oppodte, nt rapradictiun eat, et diienint qnod 
omnii flgtua, enm oppodta ptoprietate et perfeetioDe, nUima longa et pfeoedaotea 
jno brerL' Couim. SarifL i, 343. De Qarlaiide'i rule ii aa follom : — > Omnia 
ligatnra nun proprietate cftpodta et perfeeta, nmma eet longa, et omne* pie- 
eedentea ponnntnr pro bteri, iI dnt lb) plnrea, led li tint due tantnni nan valant 
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J>AK Dl OlXLAmi. 



FIBST BHTTRHIC MODE. 

(Trochme.) 




Here we find both methods, the emplojrment of inrented 
figures and the shifting of the accent of borrowed ones, recom- 
mended by these high authorities. The examples of the second 
mode, in which the first note is short, will show the accent 
restored to its original poution. 

SECOND RHYTHMIC IfODB. 

(Iambic.) 
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Wl£IIB OlUMCnOV. 
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^^ 



In the third mode, in which the fint note is long, we are 
already prepared i^iun to find the shifting of the accent. We 
may also notice the expedients resorted to by fxtmposera for 
the representation of the perfection of the initial note, which 
is jdaced out of ligature by Jean de Oarlande, while by Walter 
Odington it it forced into juxtapositdon with the following 
figure. 

THIRD RHTTHHIO UODB. 

{Daetylich) 



Jus SI OisLursi. 
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' Tbt oontaiti of tlie flgme an (hown bj Qm upper Ivacket in tiiU exunple, 
the lowar nurki tha rhythm of Uw moda. Tlw ■MWng at the weent ia thui 
made charlj kppkrent. 
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Wiimn OmnoTos. 



ISC 



1^ 



These Anaptteatic figorea, which by the mmple expedient of 
writing & perfect long at the beginning of tlie aeries are here 
made to ezpreaa the Dactylic rhythm> will now be seen restored 
to their proper poution in the fourth mode, and bearing their 
proper accent. 



JlAX ]>■ QtMLUmw. 



rODRTH BHTTHlflO IfODB, 

(Atug>ae»tic.) 




Fbahoo aw CowWM. 
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The fifth mode was compoaed entirely of perfect longs 
dirided into groups of three, coTresposding to the old rhythm 
of the MoloBsas, but vn» not ezpresable in ligature', except 
by a licence which changed for the time being the value of 
the figures employed. Jean de Garlande gives an illustration 
of the only acceptable form, as foUovs : — 

FIFTH RBTTHlflO MODS. 



The weU-lcnown figures were also used to express the sixth 
mode, which was composed entirdy of breves, i^ain divided into 
groups of three. They were made available by the simple 
device of adding a plica to the imperfect longs of the ligatui^ 
which were thus divided in half. 



rarant qni tnt longM aliqna ocoulixw nam tnioiibiu Snricem 
" MM. Bcripl. i. 1*8.) 

■nmltni ita, Md ami Mt, 



UgKit. FiUKo, J.n CmtuM XtiuurabOl*, 

■ ' Hoo flt ouiM tnritetia. Bt nan pio^etste 
nt Ita in tenoribni Hci^ttiir.' lUd. i. loi. 
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SIXTH BHTTHHIO HODB. 




In the for^cnng C3cample8, most of which were takeo from 
the Tenon of contemporaiy motetta, we cot only sufficiently 
percfdve the method by which the figures of the neumittJc 
notatioQ were adapted to the representation of the modes of 
measured rhjrthm, but we also obtain our first real glimpse 
of the kind of melody to which these modes gave rise ; and 
we find that, in spite of the somewhat rigid character of the 
new method — a method adopted not from any special con- 
sideration for the improvement of melody itself, — most of these 
abort fragments are more than tolerable, and some highly 
agreeable. This is not veiy surprising, perhaps, if we consider 
thai origin, for they are indeed for the most part adapted 
fragments of ecclesiastical song, in which, since the original 
internals have been carefully preserved, much of the former 
beauty is still to be perceived through the comparativdy stiff 
disguise of the proportional rhythm. Yet it will be evident 
that, notwitlistanding their pleasing qualities, the strict rhythmic 
modes could not, in the shape in which they are revealed in 
our examples, suffice for the purposes of composition. If these 
litde passages, for instancy were extended, and continued in 
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the imbroken form which U characteristic of them^ they would 
Boon cease to please; for except in dance music, where the 
interest is sustained by a perception of the relation of each 
rhythmical unit to the la^er rhythm of the struns, the conitant 
flow of one kind of melodic figure must always in time become 
wearisome and cloying. And the eziatence of this possibility 
was in fact fully perceived, and its nature perfectly well under- 
stood, by the mensuralista, who in order to avokl it made 
use of two mean*— the breaking up of the melody into broad 
phrases marked out by pauses, and the nuxture of the modes. 

The first method we have already seen exhibited, in its most 
limited shape, in the example of the fifth rhythmic mode; 
in its more extended forms it somewhat resembles a division 
into strains, though without the perfect regularity and balance 
<rf that process. This will be evident from the two foUomng 
examples of Tmors, of which the firvt ia from the motett 
Htde ut plaemt, by an unknown author, and the second from 
the motett natio nephandi, ascribed to the author of the 
treatise DUcmUat Pontio VvlgarU ; both are in the fine MS. 
in the library of the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier'. 

I. 



HOHTFIUIBB MB. 



nnt Bltythmic Mode. 



^^3 
^ 



I '-- I. ■ I 




« L'Art Bammttm ouc ZIP tt lUP SUeto i« miiiilj 
n eipotition <i a» omtnti <A tbi* nlulile MS. 
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■N.- i r 'M°-r 



(») 



^ 



It will be seen that the first example consists of a angle 
strain of three phrases, two of which contain four measures 
and one ive, the whole thrice repeated. The second and 
more extended example consists of three very long strains, of 
which die first and third contain forty-one measures each, and 
the second forty-Uiree; these meaaurea are grouped in each 
strain in three broad phrases of melody, excellent in themselves 
and varied in a masterly manner. The idea of repetition also 
is already perceived ; the last strain opens with the first and 
second phrases of the first, and shortly after introduces the 
fint and part of the second of the second stnun. The compo- 
ution as a whole, r^^rded from our present point of view, may 
be said to reveal the existence of a system for the management 
of rhythm, upon an extended scale and apart from metrical 
words, which though as yet incomplete is in harmony with 
more modem ideas. 

The methods by which the second means of obtaining variety, 
the mixture of modes, was effected, were in theory two in 
number, of which the first and most decisive was the simple 

wooL«atDO> L 
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juxtapoaition of rhythmical figures not belonging to the same 
mode, and the second the omission of part of a figure and the 
Bubstltntion of an equivalent pause. 

With respect to the first of these methods it may be said 
that it presents no difficulty whatever; the examples which 
are given in the treatises in illustration of it are at once seen 
to effect the object proposed, and from the compositions of the 
time we find that its application was unirersal. But the second 
method is exceedingly difficult to understand, owing to the 
apparent impossibility of reconciling the language of the 
theorists respecting it — if we are to understand them literally 
— with anything that we know of the contemporajy practical 
music. 

The theory is this. Pauses which express the value of the 
whole figure do not of course produce any effect upon the 
rhythm, but the onussion of the long note in the first mode 
or of the short note in the second, and the insertion of equiva- 
lent pauses, are said to change the mode ; the same result is 
obtuaed in the third mode by the omission of the bngest 
note, or in the fourth by the sacrifice of the two short <Hies. 
The change is sometimea said to he made by the omission of 
pauses ; the effect, however, is of course in dtber case the same, 
as will appear from the illustration. 



Mode with pauta da>fia of com- 
plete foot. 


Cluuiee bjr omiuini of put of 
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The examples given by the author of An Canltu Metuuro- 
bilii Id illiutratioD of this theory are as follows : — 



FIRST HODB. 




Now it will be observed that ia each of these fragments the 
passage which follows the pause presents, from its beginning 
with the initial value of another mode, the appearance of 
a change of mode, and yet that in both cases the original 
rhythm, if we count the pause, flows on without iuterraption ; 
we should therefore naturally conclude that the change here 
shown is rather apparent than real, for we have hitherto 
regarded the first and second modes as the coovetse of each 
other, and only to be alternated by a l»«ak in the rhythm. 
But the great theorist in giving these examples says distinctly 
and without qualification that the modes are changed by the 
pauses*, and he is supported by Jean de Garlande' and 
Walter Odington^. This is a somewhat embarrassing circum- 
stance, for it is evident that, if the mode of the passage /mwn> 



kbilem habera potestmtam : nam per ipni modi ad 
Invieatn tnuunmtantnr. . . . Undo d modu prtmni, qui prooedit ex kag», et 
lH«*i, et longs, pkuam poet bravem longuD babeat iDparfectam, Tariatnr modiu 
in lecandiira. Si tito ■eeandnt pn longs nota paiuam bravem ummat. variatnr 
Inprinmm.' An Canlut MmmrabiUt, c iz. ' Di paiitit, tt guamach ptr 1pm modi 
ap invictm variatihir.' Onutt. ScripL i. 116. 

' De Qarlande, in hi* chapter Di fOUfaMmUhu, dividei paaaai Into perfect and 
imperfect, and deflnea them thni : — ' Perfecta didtar ilia qoando non ttana- 
mntat modom propter ni! adventtun, wd eqnalem preeed«nti, qtuudo advenit, 
rapreuntat. . . . Imperfecta didtnr ilia que tmumntat modom propter mi 
adventom.' Itrid. 181. 

' ' Bt hie modiw (tbe Noood) Mp« mntatnr in primnm imperfectnm, oi 






J39, 340. 



u [in leeiatdvm] imperfeetom panaa bieri ablatiL' Itdd. 
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Bhown above is really the second, and the panae is to be Talned 
as part of the riiythm, then the aeoond mode be^^ina, not aa has 
hitherto been supposed with a strong beat, but like the Iambic 
rhythm of the Ambrouan hynms, for instance, with a weak 
beat. This is a consequence of considerable magnitude, and 
one which, if it were accepted, would throw the whole of the 
mensural system, aa we understand it, into confuaion, for if 
we turn to the practical music of the time, we find that the 
independent parts cannot be reduced to acore upon any other 
understanding than that which is in fact definitely established 
by many paaaages in the treatises themselves, namely that the 
first note, whether loag or abort, of the rhythmic figure falls 
in all modes upon the strong beat of the perfectio or 'bar* of 
three times. In the melodies of single parts also, written in 
obTiously mixed modes and b^pnning with the figure of the 
second, it is impossible to find any sense if the initial note 
is taken upon a weak beat. To go no further for examples 
of this fact than the author of Ara Cantus MenswainUt and 
de Garlande themselves, we may point to the fragments given 
by those writers as examples of the variation of the second 
mode by simple juxtaposition ; here, if we are to assume 
a weak beat upon the first note of each bar in that mode, 
the passages marked with a star become unintelligible. 
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We see therefore already Bome cause for doubt whether the 
language employed by the theoriflts with r^^ard to this method 
is to be taken quite literally, and with all the coDsequences 
which it implies ; but there is still another point of view in 
■which the subject may be regarded, which will afford an 
additional reason. The compoBers of this period wtre exceed- 
ingly careful of the natural accent of the words to which thdr 
music was set, and the strong and weak accents of the text 
were made, in the vast majority of cases, to correspond exactly 
to the musical mode of rhythm employed ; yet if we look for 
a moment at Franco's examples Maris ttella and Maria, 
we shall see that a weak beat upon the first note of the second 
mode would ^ve ftrvhu and Mdrid math' def, which is the 
reverse of the natural accent. The correspondence which 
actually existed in the music of this period between the accent 
(^ the words and the musical rhythm is illustrated in the 
following examples, and a glance at them will probably be 
sufficient to confirm us in our belief that the rhythmic figure 
of the second mode b^ins, like those of all the others, with 
a strong beat^. 



FIHST MODS. 



* Psitoo-Aemtotlb," 



Yi - Qi SUnc -te Spt-ri-tOi TB-ni luc gri-ti-fa 
SBCOND HODS. 

'AsoKTxn Of Cavbbai.' 



< TbMe eumple* we from the conpoaitjcnw given bj H. de CotiMwniiW from 
the HoDtpaUlai MS. in L'Art Hanwuiqae, Ac 
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TBIBO MODE. 



^ 



Vi An - pi ' - nbt chii - eon joAr. 

FOURTH UODE. 



l i^i fiir " M,X.Mt' ° I " r l '^ ^^ 



But although we may be Biud to have rejected the notion 
that the initial of the second mode can have been taken in 
the learned miudc upon the weak beat, we have still to reckon 
with the fact that the pause of transmutation, if counted in the 
rhythm, does actually throw the first note after the change 
upon that beat, and is in fact inconsistent with any other form 
of the second mode. And at present there appears to be only 

* HftTiDg given the geoenl nle, «Uch holdi good for Qft; of tlie flftj-one 
j^eoM takw from the HontpelUn M9., we ftra boiuid to mentian the angle 
exception, No. 14 In H. de CoaMenuker'i exoerpta. This ii a comUnBtioo <J 
two French longi nipported hj k gronnd or recorring pbnue, »U the vaits* 
beginning together npon the ireftk b«at, proceeding b; ilteiikate long uid bieve, 
and clun^ng the mode in the nuaner referred to bj the theotiite ; the accent of 
wordi and note*, however, agreeii^ perfectly. It ti dear therefo* that mmic 
correaptnding, aa n^ardi the rhjUun, to that inppoaed in Franco's lecond 
example, did exist, ftod nta; eren perhaps have exiited in considerable qnsntity in 
popolar and Tnmbadonr mniic, for the rhythm is at conrse very old. But (ince 
its •earcity in oompoeitioni iu parts is evident, we can baidly accept it aa the 
second mode referred to by the theoriita which would seem to be a r^intar and 
prev^Iing one; at tlie most we should be dispoaed to r^;anl it sa an iiregnlar 
form, suitable only for melody or for employment in parts '■""■■ "^ with any 
other rhythm. 
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une way out of thia difficulty, namely to suppoae that the pause 
is not counted. If the pause, notwithstanding its apparent 
time value, could be either regarded as a mere substitute for 
the stroke or point of division and as implying no ceasation 
of sound, or understood as the equivalent of the pmua debUa 
of the mode which represents the value of the foot of rhythm, 
not only should we then be able to reconcile our ori^nal idea 
of the second mode with the plain statement of the theorists 
that the modes are altered by the pause, but the natural 
accents of the words, which are dislocated in almost all cases 
if we suppose a weak initial beat, will fall into their proper 
places in relation to the melody. 

This explanation of the matter, however, though it appears 
in fact to be the most probable one, does not remove all 
(Ufficulty; for we must not lose sight of the fact that its 
acceptance would reduce the device of change of mode by signs 
of time-value to a mere theoretical trick, and we should be 
obliged to admit that the definite statements of the learned 
writers have for once no real relation to practice, and that the 
mtTttbilia pote$tat of the pause, perceived by the author of 
Art Cantui MenturabUu, is as purely imaginary as the mystical 
significance of the ternary number. 

But returning from this long digresuon, we have to consider 
for a moment, before paasing from the subject of rhythm, 
a few more characteristic examples of inteicbange of mode. 
In those of the third and fourth modes which here follow, 
from Jean de Qarlande, we may notice that though the trans- 
mutation is agun independent of the given pause, the applica- 
tion of the pause as part of the rhythm raises no tUfficuIt 
questions such as have just been discussed in the case of 
the firat and second modes. This is due to the fact that the 
pauses which are here said to effect the tratumutation cannot 
give rise to a weak beat upon the b^i;inning of rither figure ; 
for the complete figures of the third and fourtii modes are 
spread in each case over two 'perfections* or bars of three 
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times, each perfection beginning of coone with a. strong beat; 
and, since the change cuts the 6gure in half, the note next 
following the change must necessarily begin upon the strong 
beat of a perfection. 



■ Oarlaxsx, 




The next example is a mixture of the first four modes, but 
since it begins and ends with the figure of the third, it is 
giveti as a variant of that mode by de Garlande ; — 
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The building up of tbe method here described was the 
subject of a continuous effort exteuding apparently from 
the begtmiing of the twelfth century to the second half 
of the thirteenth, and carried on both in France and 
England, but chiefly in France, and at first eapedally by 
the moncians of Paris. Its earliest theoretical traces are 
to be found in two anonymous treatises, Diacanttu Pontio 
VtilifarU already referred to above, and De Mtuica LibeUva, 
now in the Biblioth^ue Rationale at Paris (MS. 6286), 
both of which probably date from the second half of the 
tweUth century. The method as it is displayed in these 
treatises is imperfect and elementary, but we are informed 
by a later writer, the Anonymua of the British Museum 
(Royal MSS.), whose historical sketches of this period 
constitute one of the moat interesting features of his 
work, that more complete rules, relating both to notation 
and to the perfection and imperfecrtion of longs and breves 
and the values of ligature^ were to be deduced from the 
compositions of Leo, or L^onin, chief musician as it is supposed 
of Notre Dame in Paris, contained in a great repertory of 
oi^anum upon the Gradual and AntJphonary which was for 
many years preserved in the choir library of that cathedral; 
and these rules, we are also told, were agun apparent, 
abbreviated and simplified, in the adaptations and compositions 
of Lenin's successor P&otin, preserved in the same collection^. 



' ' Cagnita modnlmtione mekmuit, ■Mimdnm nun octa boponiiii, at neimdnm 
mmn vt oomoctadiiwiD fldm oKtbolice, nimc hRbendimi est do ncuAurU Mramdemi 
tt^'^"Tr' longitudinem et Imvitatem, pront uttiqoi Lnutknmint, nt magiater 
Lm el alii {darimi jdcnina ioxta ordinei et coIotm eomndem oidbwvenuit. . . . 
Ilta regnla ntmitiir in plnribni libru antiquamm, et hoc a parte et in tno 
tempore Peiotini Hagnl; ud ueN^tant Qamra ipea* cum qvibiudam aliii 
poctpotiti*, et Minp«r a tempom Leo^ pro parte, qntmiam due llgate tnnc 
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From thia period onward improvement seems to hare been 
rapd ; the advance may be observed ia the treatises of Jean 
de Garlaode and of Fseudo-Aristotle, both belonging to the 
b^^ning of the following centmy, and ia seen to culminate 
in Art Cantua Menncrabilis and the works of the Anonjrmus 
of the British Museum and of Walter Odington, which may 



ii pro breti long* ponebantiir, et ttM Ugitte liiiiUi modo In pInrilHu lodi 
pro long* breri, &c. 

' Et nota quod tnagiater Leoniniu, aecaiidnni quod dioebatnr, fatt optimal 
OrgBDute, qui fecit mBgnmn Ubrnm orguii de Ondftli et Antiphonado pro 
•emtio (Uvino moltiplicMido j «t fait in iuq naqne ad t«mpiu Perotini Uagni, 
qui abbrariaTit emndem, et fedt cUunlaa live puncta pltuiina melioia, qnoniam 
iqitlmiii dlNantw ent, et melior qnam Letminm etat, Ac. . . .' 

Tbe aothiv then ennnwrate* iome of Ferotin'e own compocitioiu, and con- 
tinoM : 'Idber vel libii Ifagiatri Peiotini ennt in nni mqne ad tempui Hagiitri 
Boberti de Batukme, et in choro Beate Tii^inie Haioris eocleaie Patiaiii, et 
a ino tempon mqne in hodiemun diem, siniiU modo, Ac., proot Pebni nolator 
optimal, et Idkannw tUctw Primtriiu, onm qoiboidau aliii, in midori parte 
»qne is tenqina Hagi>tii Franoonii Primi et alterlni Hag^itm fVanccmit de 
Colonis, qol inoepemnt in niii librti alitcr pn> parte notaie; qtia de caua 
aliai r^nilat piopriaa loii librii ^tpropriataa tradidennt. . . . Abbicriatio 
(rat facta per dgna materialla a tempore Perotini Htgni, et pumn ante, 
•t breTina dooebant; e( adhno brerini Magjitri Boberii de Sabilone, qnamvii 
■padoee docabat, led nimii delidoee fedt nwloe caoendo apparere. Qua de 
oaiua fait valde laodazidiu Paiiuiu, neat fait Hagtiter Petroi Trotlinn, 
Anreliani) (f(o), in canta piano, «ed de ooniiderstione temponun parom nihil 
■debat ant dooebat ; led Hagiiter Bobertni mpradictni optime ea oognracebat 
et fldelitn docebat. Peat ipnim, ex docnmento loo, fait Uagiitar Petnu, 
optimoi notator, et nimii fldeliter libroi laoe, Mtcandam aaam et ooaiuetadiaem 
magiitri mi, et melini notabat. Ei tempore illo fait qui Tocabator Tboma* 
de Saneto loliano, Pariiini mtiqaiu; led nsn notabat ad modnm illoram, 
fed boQOB fait eecondam antiqaiorea. Qoidam ven> fait alini Anglicai, et 
habebat modnm Ang-lii^nnm notandi, et etiam in qnadam parte dooendi. Poet 
ipeot et tempore sao fait qaidam lohannee inpndictai, et contiuoavit modo* 
omniam lapradjctoram, niqae ad temptia Hagirtii Fnuicomi, cam quibaidam 
aliii magjitiig, licnt Magiiter Tbeobaldai Oallicoi, et Mag^iter Simon de Sacalii. 
cam qaodam Ha^^itn de Boignndia, ac etiam qaodam Probo de Ilcardia caini 
notnen eiat lohannai le Tkaconer. Boni cantorei erant in Anglia, et valde 
dalidoie canebant, aieat Magirter lohannea Klioi Dei ; neat MakeUite apad 
Wjncestriam, et Blakeamit in cotia domini regii Henrid nllimi.' (Beniy in.) 
CbuM). Script, i. 343 and 344. 

Tbe ' &o.' wluch oocnn lo frequently in thli MS. ii to be aoconnted for by the 
apparent feet that the trestiee wa« delivered in the form ti tectniei; it would 
teem that at the ' tc.' tbe aatbor abandoned the H8. for a time, and eapplied 
commenta and expUnatiraia extempoiB. 
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be gronped between the yean 1350 and 1330'. As might 

' It will bt noticed that the aeconnt here giveti of the menaoiKl thsorUt* 
dilEan ooniidenbly friKa that hitbsito reoeiTed ; tha ordar of naeeMion indeed, 
in the gitmp, nnaiia much the nme m baton, bnt the gnmp itnlf hai been 
tmupoeed to k period tome nxtj or wTentj ymn later. Thii chuige ii doe 
to a ooDridention of the important facta broDf^t forward by H. de Comaemaker 
(from M. Qatien-Anumlt, in the Brmt dt TmlUmte, i%66), in the intatidaction to 
the tblrd volame of hi> Bcrifientm, 4tc., in 1869, leapecfing Jean de QarUnda. 
Formerly this aothor waa mppoaed to be identical with one Qeriaodlu, canon 
of Bnui9oii attont the middle of the twelfth oantnry, hot tlw identiflcation 
reated oa no better eridukoe than the approrimate dniilaiity of the name. 
M. OatJen-Amoah however introdncet na to a new peraooage, wboae name 
U noi Approximately bat exactly limtlar to that of the writer <m mnaic, and 
wboae neaidHioe waa chioBy in Aiii, the centre of mniioal life. The Jean 
de Oarlande of tbi* acconnt wa* an EnKli"hnma, and a atodant of Oxford, 
and tniut have been bom abont the year 1190. Hia Engliah mrname, if he 
poaaeiaed one, nema to be unknown ; that by which be ia aotoally diilingDiahed 
dataa from the period of hi* nigraticai to IWia (about iiio), and ii derived 
from the place in which he there lived and tought, tlw Otm d» Barlanat, 
afterwaida RwGaSanda. It ia not known whether he ever i«(tinied to Bnf^and; 
we are told only that in 1118 be took np hii abode In tha Univeraity ot 
TonloQie, and that hla venture not moceeding he returned to Puia in 1331, 
and waa atill living there in 1)45. It ia true that thii account doaa not 
actually connect ita lubjeot^ who ia known as a grammarian and poet, with the 
anthorship of any work on nmiie, and that the identity therefore of the 
Parioan teacher, and the author at the famona tteatiae He Murica Mmtturabiti 
AeiMo itlll t«matna Mily probabla; yet oimaidering the prindpal drcnmitancea, — 
tha exact rimilarity cf mune^ and the reudenoe in Paria during a period of 
tha bigbeat mwical aotivi^, — the probability ia conaidenble. Accepting thii 
identification then aa a gnide to the date of da Qarlande*! treatiie, it will 
appear that Hiia might have bean written, roughly iptaking, at any time 
between the yeara iiio and 1150: bnt lince its doctrine, though in the main 
agieeiiig with the aettled farm, itill retina a atrong arelude tinge, the work 
cannot be vet; far removed fnm the twelfth oentory, and may therefore date 
from tike period of de Garianda'i first residence in Pari*, that i> to nj not 
later than 1118. From thk date we obtain the other* given above In the 
text. Tha ilmilarity between the methodi ravealed in the Tradahu d« ilMtica 
of Paeudo-Ariitotle with thou of de Oariande fliea tha date of that treatiae 
aa oontempoiary with hi«, wUle the wttled and authoritative ohaiacter of 
the tifK'hl"g aontainad in .An Ctmhu MnmtrvMUt, a charaetar which could 
hardly have been developed in leaa than thirty yean, lugferts 1150 or then- 
abont* for the date of that work, and also tar that of the treatiae, ao often 
ooidad and qnoted by later writen aa by 'Franco,' beginidng Gatulmt ftrntfoJi 
ntodtrm. f/tamtheunqut pvndut quadralut, kc (see note to p. lit). If that 
date be accepted the Anonymna ot the Briti*h Husento (Boyal MBS.), who 
mentioDB the name* of the two Fianeoa, but none later, and who mnit therefore 
be almoat if not quite a contemporary of thoae writen, may have written hia 
admirable work about 1960. Odington'i dato la already approximately 4xed, 
dnoe we know that ba wat *tlU living in Oxford in 1316. 
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be supposed, the line of progress was in the direction of 
simplicity, both in the signs themselves — and especially as 
regards the ligatures — and in thor application to the ex- 
pression of the current rhythms. In the earlier periods, for 
instance, writers endeavoured to make the same ligature 
applicable to various modes of rhythm, and even as late as 
the time of Jean de Garlande and the Pseudo-Aristotle the 
triple ligature with propriety and perfection was used to 
express both the Anapaestic and Trochuc forma; in Ars 
Canius Metuarabitig, however, and in the treatise of Walter 
Odington, we find tiiia practice severely blamed ; and it appears 
as a fioal rule that the value of the ligature must be constant, 
depending no longer upon the mode but entirely upon the 
shape of the figure itself, which in future is only to be used 
for the expression of those rhythms to which its Settled value 
is applicable. 



THE MtJTUAL RELATIONS OF THB INDIVIDUAL VOICES. 

The period with which we are at present engaged is marked, 
as regards the relations of the voices considered in their com- 
posite character, by several occurrences not less striking and 
important than those which we have seen affectiDg their 
conduct when considered separately. Chief among these ia 
the reviuon of the theory of consonance and dissonance, "by 
which this was brought into accordance with the practical 
methods of the artistic music. 

We have already seen that the artistic music may be mid 
to have formerly yielded something to theory in its practical 
rule, gradually evolved, of excluding dissonance from a podtioD 
upon the strong beat of the rhythm ; it was now the turn 
of theory to make concessioiis, and to admit to a pontion 
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upon the ttrong beat, and therefore among the consonaocea, 
inteirals which had hitherto, from the b^inning of things, 
been reckoned as dissonant. 

The fint of these intervals to be admitted were the major 
and minor third. Probably a practical demand for dteir 
admission, shown in a tendency during the trandtional period 
to employ them upon the strong beat — as for instance in 
our example Cuttodi not, at p. 115 — already existed, but our 
knowledge of the practical work of this period is so small 
that this cannot be affirmed with certainty. As regards the 
&ct itaeU of their admisnon, for which we must of course 
look to the learned writers, we find that the earliest existing 
treatise, Diacantua Potitio Vulgaru, makes no mention of 
it^, and from this we may perhaps conclude that about 
the middle of the twelfth century, which is the probable 
date of this treatise, the position of the tlurds was at all 
events still doubtful ; in the little treatise De Mutica Idbellut, 
however, now in the Biblioth^ue Rationale at Paris (MS. 
6386), a work which cannot be much if at all later than 
1 1 80, and th^^fore not far removed in date from Discantut 
Positio Vv^ioris, we find the thirds definitely admitted among 
tiie conBonan4%B. 'It is to be observed,' says this author, 
'that the unison and octave are perfect consonances; the 
nuyor and minor third imperfect; the fourth and fifth itUer- 
mediate'.' It would seem probable therefore that at some 
time during the secoiyl half of the twelfth century, between 
the dates of these two treatises, the practical employment 



' TIm view of tUi RDtfaor ii tingularl; QnAyitcmatic, and In thli reapeet 
dlffsn eqnkllj fnnn tlut ctf hii predaoMion ukd of bii inceeucii*. Ha sbji: 
' Intar otnoorduitiM kateni tna *ant ceteiU mBliona, idlicet nnuKmiu, diapente, 
et diMpaaaa. Cetari tbto modi nug^ nuit diHoiuntiB qnam OMMotMntiB ; tamen 
■eenndnm mtigu et miniu, nude mucir Tidetur iti««nn»iiHm in tooi^ qnam in tUiquo 
ftlio modo.' aaHtn. BerijA i. 98. 

' ' Natandnm est, qaod nniioiiiu et dikpaacm mnt oonionantie peifecte ; 
d ft oimi <l mmkHtomn nait imfr/tda; ijiiti—iiiii Bt dlapeute dicnntiw nu^.' 
lUd. 381. 
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of the third as a conaonance b^an to be accepted by theory 
aa poBsibly^ even if not demonatrably, reasonable. It ia evident 
however that these intervals were not admitted without quali- 
fication, and that a real and important difference between 
them and the classical concords was still seen to exist, and 
was strongly insisted upon; for in order to receive them the 
theory was recast, and the great distinction between perfect 
aud imperfect consonance, which still prevuls in our own 
day, was invented. 

The theoretical division of conaonance into three apedes, 
invented probably, as has been said, for the purpose of 
justifying an incorrigible practice, is set forth, with all the 
parade of scientific accuracy which distinguishes the more 
voluminous theorists, by Jean de Garlande ' ; and his account 
ia practically repeated in substance in Ar» Cantut Mennra- 
bilit, which displays the settied and authoritative syatem of 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The author of the 
latter work, however, adds some further diatinctiona : — 'The 
uniaon is more concordant than the octave, the minor third 
than the major third, and the fifth than the fourth. Also, 
both the perfect and intermediate apedes of consonance are 
more concordant than the imperfect V 

A change also took place at this time in ^e theoretical 



* ' CoDoordintimmm triplai eat modni, qmk qnedam nint petfecte, qoedam 
impnfecte, qnsdam tbtd nedia. Pofeoto dieitar, qokodo dna voeei inngimtDr 
in eodem tompOTe, ite qaod bdb, lecimdDiii anditiim, non pardidtar ab »li« 
propter ooDCOrdautUun, et didtor equisooantda, at ia muBono et diapanm. 
In^erfecte antem dicnntnr, qnando due vocea iongnntor ila, quod una ex 
toto perdpitnr ab alia Kcnndam auditam et concordaiitiam ; et mnt doe 
•pedei, idlioet ^toniu et lemiditoniii. Uedie antem dicantnr, qnando dne 
TOCM tnngnntnr ia eodem tempore, qne neqoe dienntnr perfects neqoe imper- 
fecte ; led partim ccuTeninut eam perfectii ct partim cnm imparfectij ; et mnt 
dne ipeeisii, Milioet di«pent« et diatfttirtm. Bic apparet qnod eex rant ipedea 
concotdantie, icilicet, nniaoniu, di^aion, diapeote, diatewanm, *emiditomu, 
ditonni. Bt dicnittnr genera gepanJiadma omninin couMidatitiBrniii.' CBumt. 
Script i. 104. 

* 'CMteordantiunn) qoedam perfecte, nt nnieonni qni fit nna litten, et dia- 
pasonj qnedam impertecte, nt lentiditwini et ditonni; qnedam tcto medie at 
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powUon of the major and minor oixth. These intervala, 
though not as yet perceired a> consonant, were now no 
longer clafwed with the intolerable diaKnances, — such as the 
second, the triton^ and the seventh, which were only allowed 
as passing notei not affecting the discant, — but were recog- 
nized as not disagreeable to the ear, and fit to be employed 
independently, provided that they wer« supported on both 
Bidea by consonance, and placed moreover in a utuation 
in which they would attract little attention and be lightly 
passed over, that is to say upon the weak time of the per- 
fection, or beat of three times. In oider to express this 
view the theorists invented a division of the dissonances 
corresponding to that already employed for the consonance*. 
That of Jean de GarUnde, for instance, is again triple, and 
again displays perfect, imperfect, and intermediate d^rees ^ ; 
while the author of Ara CantuM MenturabUit is content with 
two divifdons, combining the perfect of de Garlonde with 
the intermediate*. From these writers we gather that the 



diBpcnto vel diatenanHi. Hamm omniiim eoneotduttiMnm, primft miavdat 
' DMlini qaam ncond*, at nniioimi meliiu qnaiii ilini»>fm. at wmidltoniu qoam 
ditonni, et dupento qnam dimt«uftnm. Item perfect* oonccrduitiB melini oon- 
oordat qnam impeifectB ; medik melini conoordBt quam imperfect* conomdanda.' 
OMiMt. Scrift. L 136. 

* ' DiMordantiunmi qnedam dicnntor perfecte, qnedam imperfects, qnadam 
faro medic. Feifecte dionntar, qwuido due yixet non inngnntiir >liquo modo 
■ecrmdmn compauionem voenm, ita qnod, ■ecnodnm anditnm nna non poaut 
eoiDpati cum alia. Et I«te nmt trea Hpedei, tcilicet •emitonlam, tritoniu, ditoona 
com diapente. Imperfecte dionntiir, qQaitdo due voce* inngimfaiT its, qnod lecaii- 
dnin anditnm vel poHimt aliqno modo compati, tamen non concordant. Et annt 
dne ipeciea, idliaet tonni com dlapent« et wmiditonni cum diapente. . . . Hedie 
^contuT, qoaodo dne vocei inn^nntur ita, qnod partim coQTeninnt cnm parfaetji, 
partim cnm tmperfectU. Et i>t« mat dne apedea. adlicet tonna et Hmitoninni 
cnm di^wntfi.' JUd. 105. 

' Tin antlior, after hii deecription of tbe coticoidi, oonlinnet : ' Onnes 
alle oanMHiautie dicnntnr diMxndanUe j qnamm d<«cordantiaram alia annt 
parfecte, alie imperfecte. Ferfecte Tero diicordantie non poaannt inmi in aliqno 
ditcantn; et rant qnatnorj lemitoninm, tritonna, ditontu cnm diapente, aemi- 
toninm com diapente. Imperfecta Tero poaannt inmi in aliqno ditcantn, et 
hoc eat ante perfectam ooncordantiain immediate anbaequentem; et rant tree 
(lie), adUcet tcmna cum diiipente, aemiditonnj cnm diapente.' Ibid. 136. 
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introduction of the change wu gradual, and that while at 
first the major abcth belonged to the order of imperfect or 
tolerable dissonances, the minor nxth was still r^arded as 
imposnble. Other writers, however, go further in the direction 
of concession. The Anonymus of the Library of S. Di^, 
whose treatise is of the Franconian period, brings the major 
sixth tato consonance ^. ' The imperfect consonances,' he says, 
'are the major and minor third, good between fifth and 
fifth, or in coming from fifth to unison, or the reverse, 
and the major sixth which is good before an octave.' 
Finally, the Anonymus of the BihliothSque Nationale, Jimda 
Latin, 14741, writing in the old French vernacular before 
the close of the thirteenth century', and the Anonymus 
of the British Museum (Royal MSS.) *, belonging to the 
same period, both bring the minor aixth also into the con- 
sonant genua, classing it of course with the major interval 
in the imperfect species. 

This important change in the theoretical rules of discant, 
might very well be ascribed, even entirdy, to a general 
recognition of the pleasant sound of the intervals ftf the 
third and uxth, gradually revealed by experiment with both 
voices and instruments ; and in any case the improvement 
must have been lai^y due to such means. But a special 
cause has of Ute been suggested as preponderant, and deserves 



In this most recent view, put forward by Dr. Hugo 

' ' Imperfeete want ditoniu et wmlditoQai, que nmt bme Tsoiendo » diapcDte 
in dlapente, vel ■ diapente id nnuonnm, et e caa-mna, et toniu enm dikpente, que 
Mt bona ante diapwon.' Onuw. Script. E. 313. 

* ' Et He doilt on point ttin ne diie ii qnintes ne denli donblei, l*ane mprte 
I'autre, ne tDonter ne deKendre kvec w tenenr, car ili aont pufmis ; nuii psr 
Mcon impwfU*, KoTw tt etctm, pent on bien mont«r on de*cendre ii on iii ntAm 
on plni oe bewdng eat, mail qne ee aolt nir notea appendani,' kc. Ibid. iii. 497. 
The progTeuioi of coniecntive liitbi in conjoDct movement (appendaoi) of eoune 
pioria tbat both the major and minor interrali are now inclndad In tlw antbor'a 
' mceon imparfaia,' 

> Ibtd. I. asS. 
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Riemann', the change was doe to the influence of the Engluh 
practice^ and more especially of those native popular metiwds 
of part-singing in this country, of which some account was 
given hy Oiraldus de Barii in the twelfth century, in his 
Cambriae Deacripiio. Notwithstanding the vagueness of the 
account given by Giraldus (the only author by whom any 
reference to the popular part-siuging is made), Dr. Biemann 
feels justified in assuming as probable that the English 
methods consisted in uniform progressions of thirds and 
sixths. He bases this assumption chiefly upon the fact 
that the English are known to have been at a later period 
actually in possession of such methods, peculiar to them- 
selves; and he sees in these later methods — ^iu the Qymel 
or two-part o^^anizing in thirds, and in the Faolxbordon or 
three-part organizmg in thirds and sixths, with which we 
first make acquaintance in the works of Chilston, Leonel 
Power, and Oulielmus Monachus, all vrriting towards the 
close of the fourteenth century — the survival or continua- 
tion of the methods described by Giraldus. These early 
methods then, which it is assumed consisted of progres- 
utms ot thirds and sixths, becoming known in Fiance, 
are supposed to have powerfully affected the artistic dis- 
cant, the chief seat of which was in France, and especially 
io Paris. 

It would be pleasant no doubt to ui in England to think 
that elements of harmonic beauty of so much importance 
as these were supplied to music by the native instinct of 
our forefathers; but for that very reason, if for no other, 
we are bound to inquire carefully into the character of the 
evidence on which the hypothesis rests. What in fact do 
we actually gather from the account gben hy Giraldus} 
The usual method, he tells ns, of popular singing in Britain, 
as elsewhere was in unison ; but two special and exc^itkmal 

* OmsUcM At MmOOitorit ta IZ.-ZIX. Jakrftmdwi, Leiprig, 1S98. 
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kinds of treatment existed amongst us, one in Wales and 
the other in Northumberland. Speaking of the Wdsh, be 
says: 'In their musical songs they do not utter the tunes 
uniformly, as is usual elsewhere, but manifoldly, and in 
many manners and many notes; so that in a multitude ci 
ungers, such as it is the cusbim of this people to bring 
together, as many songs are to be heard as there are singen 
to be seen, and a various diveruty of parts, finally coming 
t<^ether in one consonance and oi^anic melody under tbe 
smooth sweetness of B flat^.* Two condusbns may safely 
be drawn from this account; first, that these performances 
were conducted in the scales of F or G with tbe B flat, 
and second, that the part-singing can have had nothing to 
do with either Oymel or Faulxbordon, and must have been 
allied rather to the old attempts to extemporize discant 
in many parts than to the methods of uniform pn^reasion 
which are proper to o^animng. The Northumbrian practice, 
on the other hand, consisted in a distinct two-part song, 
which may therefore possibly have borne some rehidon to 
the later Gymel; but the account unfortunately gives no 
information with respect to the intervals em^doyed, nor evoi 
informs us whether they were mixed or uniform. Giraldus 
says only that the performance consisted of 'not more than 
two differences of tone or varieties of pitch in the voices, 
one murmuring the lower part, the other the upper, in a 
manner at once soothing and delightful',* The only special 
reference to the use of thirds in England is in the treatise 

* ' In nHuIeo modnlamine non onifDnnitoi' nt alibi, nd mnltiplidter moltiaqae 
modi* et modnlii cantilenu emittimt, adeo nt in turba canentiiim, lUnt hnic 
ganti mw Mt, qoot rideu CkpiU tot andiu carmina, diacriminaqoe Tocnm Taria, 
in imam denlqne ittb B mollii dnlcedine blaoda comonaiitiBin et organioau 
ooDTenlentla melodiam.' Cambriat Buerfytit, Mp. xiii. 

' > In borealibiu qnoqoe niaiorii Britaimiae paitibni tiuu Hiimbnun, Ebo- 
taciqne flnibu Anglonim p(^li qoi paitw illaa inhabitaiit timili cawendo 
■jmpbonica ntnntar hsrmonia ; trinii tamen *oltimmado tononim diffenntlia et 
Tocnm modolaiida Tariatatibni, nna inferini nibniaimnraDte altera Teio mpetse 
demnloaikt* paritei at deUotante.' Ibid. 
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of the Anonymus of the British MuKUm (Royal MSS.}, 
written at the end of the thirteenth century, which mentions 
that they were allowed in the iense of concords by the 
best muucians of sereral countries, and among others by 
some of the English 'orgBnists"; the fact however is there 
connected, not with the Northumbrian song, but with the 
artistic practice of the West of England, and it is difficult to 
connect this with the methods described by Giraldus. Indeed 
it may be said that no known documents exist which can 
with any show of probability associate the use of thirds and 
uxths with the popular practice, or which represent it as 
at any time exclusiTely English, 

Considering then the difficulty at present of tracing the 
origin of Gymel and Faulxbordon in the English popular 
practice of the twelfth century, and considering also the 
fact that neither the Anonymus just quoted, nor Jean de 
Garlande, nor Walter Odington, all of whom were Eng^h- 
men, or were at all events well acquainted with the methods 
of this country, make any mention of oar snpposed habit at 
this period of organizing in thirds and sixths — though in 
view of the new use of these intervals in French discant 
mention of such a practice, had it existed, would seem to 
be not inappropriate, — we must as yet hold it at least 
doubtful whether our country can really lay claim to any 
special share in the introduction of thirds and sixths among 
the musical concords. 

The appearance of the new intervals of discant was neces> 
sarily accompanied by new rules for the movement of the 
individual voices; and these, like the intervals themselves, 
were introduced gradually. Their final form is perhaps best 
displayed in the short statement of the Anonymus of the 

* * Ditomu et Mmldlbniu ftpnd Kliqaoa mm uc ^. a. pro omeorduitiia imper- 
teetii) rapntuitoT. Tunon kpod cagmniftu optimoa, et proM in qnibnidun 
tenii. ^cat in Awglk, in p>taik qoe dimtnT Weatcnntn. optime ooiLcordanli« 
lUm ^od talo* magi* rant in on.' QMUn. SeripL i. 358, 
U 2 
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Biblioth^ue Nationale ^, in hU little treatiBe in the old French 
vemacular already referred to, a work vbicfa may profitably 
be compared with the older Temacular statement of rules, in 
the same library, printed by de Couasemaker in his Mstmrg 
de I'Harmotde on Hfoyen -Age, and described at p. 87 of the 
present rolume. Both treatises belong rather to the practical 
than to the theoretical side of musical literature, consisting 
in fact of not much more than authoritative directions with 
respect to the best method of composing in two parts ; and 
a comparison reveals very clearly the extent of the enlai^e- 
ment of musical resources which resulted from the intiodoction 
of thirds and sixths. 

The author of the later treatise {^vea at the outset special 
rules for the treatment of the new intervala: 'The minor 
third,' he says, 'requires the unison after it, the major third 
the fifth, the minor sixth the fifth, and the major sixth 
the octave/ It is worthy of remark that the imperfect 
character of the new conaonancea is cleariy indicated in 
these regulations with respect to thdr progression, which 
is already perceived as limited by a certun natural insuffi- 
ciency in the intervals themselves which requires their paa- 
sage to a perfect consonance, and by an inherent tendency 
moreover to resolve into perfect consonance in one direction 
rather than in another. Thus the major third and major 
nxth are aeen as tending to an 'outward' resolution, while 
the minor third and minor sixth proceed most naturally in 
the opposite direction. 



But the natural prc^cression of the imperfect consonances 
may be decayed by a paralld movement of the voices, con- 
tinuing the interval, provided that the movement be conjunct, 

■ CvMm. 8er^ iU.497. 
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and not continued for more than three notes. Thu indeed 
il the only kind of parallel movement now permitted, that 
of perfect consonances bdng expressly forbidden in this 
treatise ^ It is not improbable therefore that, in the new allow- 
ance, we may see the later equivalent of the permission to 
move in parallel fifths which was accorded by the older discant' 
when the persistent conjunct movemoit of the tenor in a givoi 
direction rendered a continuance of contrary motion impos- 
sible. It will he remembered, for instance, that upon a tenor 
proceeding upwards by degrees the old method requires the 
follomng progression: 



Now in the case here shown the temptation to come to A 
in the discant upon the tenor F, and thus to continue the 
contrary movement, must have been considerable, and experi- 
ment would soon reveal the agreeable effect, not only of this 
progresrion, but also of the continuance of thirds in parallel 
movement instead of the old fifths. And this treatment is 
in fact commonly enjoined in the work which we are at present 
conndeting ; for instance : — ' If the tenor ascends four degrees 
then it must be accompanied by (a) octave, fifth, third, unison, 
in a doong passage, and (b) octave, fifth or (c) third, followed 
by two thirds, if the passage continues ; ' tfius : — 




* See note « m*m atpm im t, p. 16a 
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A possibljr later form of treatment introducefl the wxth ;— 




These examples show that discant was, at the time when 
they were written, already approaching very nearly to the 
condition of plain counterpoint; and we may even find in 
the instructions giren for the treatment of notes not in con- 
junct morement indications almost of a foresight of harmony. 
The instructionB for the accompaniment of the melodic interval 
of the fourth, for instance, are moat remarkable, ' If the tenor 
falls a fourth, the discant, if it has a third for the first note, 
takes by preference a fifth in umilar movement instead of 
an ascent to the octave (a). Also, if the tenor rises a fourdi. 
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it U better thst the discant, if it hu a tenth for the first note, 
should rise to the octave rather th&n fall a third to the fifth (b).' 
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Here apparently the harmonic view of the authentic and 
plagal cadenccB is clearly indicated. 

It should be added that although the date of this method 
ia perhaps most suitably placed about the close of the thirteenth 
century, its principlefl appear to be somewhat in advance of 
those which prevwl in the compoutions of that period bo far 
aa we know them, and we may perhaps therefore suppose that 
the practice which it represents is not so much that of the 
learned muucians as that of the extempore discanters of the 
time. Innovation and experiment, indeed, were marked cha- 
racteriatica of the extempore practice throughout the earlier 
polyphonic period, and many improvements derived from the 
suggestions of this practice were, after due observation of 
their effect, adopted and incorporated in the orthodox system 
of music. We may suppose therefore, from a comparison of 
this method with the written compositions of the time, that 
the close of the century found several existing improvements still 
unaccepted by the theorists; the learned writers remaining gener- 
ally unconvinced of the merit of pn^ressions containing parallel 
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imperfect intervals, and at the same time dirittcUned to give up 
the parallel perfect intervals which had been hitherto freely used, 
and which were indeed strongly chanicteriBtic of their system. 

Harmg now described the various means developed by 
musitaans during the eariy mensural period, we may proceed 
to (»naider the method of their application in the production 
of an artistic result. This method, in its general aspect, was 
exceedingly simple, and may be described in a few words. 
The elements of measured composition were still the same as 
those of Organum, a given subject, or Tenor, and a discant 
upon it; but not only was the subject now measured, bat 
it also displayed a strongly rhythmical character, due to its 
complete arrangement in some one of the recognized metrical 
modes. The discant also was conducted entirely in a metrical 
mode, though not necessarily that of the subject, and was 
governed in its relations with the subject chiefly by one 
rule, namely, that in all modes, at the beginning or strong 
beat of each measure or 'perfection,' the voices must be in 
consonance^. No rule was given for the weak beats, which 
might be either in consonance or not', but from the works 
of the best composers of this time we find that consonance 
was in fact usually preferred throughout. 

Probably the most striking and characteristic, though not 
actually the most enduring, feature of this method is the 
system of metrical modes, controlling both subject and discant, 
and imparting a special and unvarying character to the muric. 
An account of these formulae and of thdr influence upon 

' ' Item intelligeDdam eat quod in omnibiu modii ntendiim eat wn^iar oqn- 
Oraduitdii in prindpio perfsctionii, lioet ait longa, bravii, vel lemibreTij.' An 
Cmfui MttuiuvbiUa (Coutt. SeripL i. 131). 

■ ' Omida pnnetA imparim primi modi (flnt note, tUrd, fifth, ka.) nmt kngk 
st onm tenore Mnaordue debont. Beliqnik vera paiia indiflerenter pommttir.' 
Anon., B. M. (Boyal MSS.), Oxuh. Scrift. i. 356. 

It iboDld however be mentioned tlut, titan the oompontloni tbemMlTo*, we 
find that the obligadon tf conioinuuie wu onlj enforced, in tbe dactylic and 
anapaestic rhjthmi, at the beginning of altenate perfectiom, tiut i* to mq at 
the beginning of each foot of metre. 
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notation has already been given at Bome length in this 
work, and the important part which they played in the 
general construction of mensurable melody was then probably 
sufficiently demtmstrated. It is indeed evident, both trom 
the treatises and from the compositions themselves, that no 
other method of arranging musical sounds was considered 
as stricdy proper to the system of the thirteenth century, 
and that these rhythmical figures in fact constituted, daring 
this period, the actual foundation and vital form of the work. 
It may be well therefore, before proceeding to ^camples of 
composition, to devote a short space to the consideration 
of the most usual combinations of the modes, arising out of 
their aimiiltaneoua employment by two voices in diacant. 
The examples here given are taken from the treatise of 
Jean de Garlande, where a long and profusely illustrated 
chapter is devoted to the subject. 



TBOCHBB AND IAMBUS. 




* Hh diwwwnce of tbe noend npoa Uu ttoong beat, to whieli attentian 
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TSOCHBB AND HOLOS8U8. 




ii bera dnwD, wUl be mat with again occaiioiullj in these eismplei ; it wma 
laMtted delibentely for the nke of onuunent (color], and klws^ taka thia 
form of K kind of a^oggiatura proceediiig to the note ite«lf with which it it 
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IAUBU8 AND llOLOSSUS. 




IAMBUS AND TBIBRACH. 




DACTYL AND ANAPAKBT. 
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DACTYL AND UOL088U8. 




DACm. AND TBIBBACH. 
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ANAPAIST AND IfOLOBBUfl. 




ANAPAEST AND TEIBBACH. 
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U0I.0B8C8 AND TBIBBACH. 

GthMode. 

Ire riff i' \ p T^rm ^ ,i\j j 




J J riif r p\r r nr p pi 



These ^camplefl not only provide us with excelloit types 
of riiythmical mixture, but they also enable uti already to 
form some practical idea of the kind of part-writing which 
ifl characteiiBtic of die eariy mensural pmod. In its method 
this is seen as exceedingly weak and tentative, deficient in 
resource, and embarrassed by the rigour of its essential con- 
ditions; while in its effect it is perceired as harsh, empty, 
and harmonically pointless. The strength and excellence of 
the composer, in fact, is still chiefly shown in the melodies 
of the indindual vcHces, which are always easy and flowing, 
and sometimes, as in many of de Garlande'a examples of 
the sixth metrical mode, as good as it is possible for simple 
music in strict rhythm to be. Before we quit the thirteenth 
century, however, we shall witness, in our examples, some 
approach towards that striking improvement in part-writing 
for which the rules last quoted in this work have already 
prepared us; the feeble passages in unison will in a great 
measure disappear, imperfect concords will be found to be 
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largely employed, uid a notion of the sense and coherence 
which arise from harmonic relaUona irill even be seen as 
dawning upon the minds of composers. Yet even in the 
later examples it will appear that artistic inrestioQ was still 
unable to deal exhaostively with the actual means at its 
command. The struggle towards an enlargement of the 
capacity of the goreming material, the struggle which is 
characteristic of all arts daring their periods of growth, had 
been necessarily rewarded by an increase of power whicb 
extended far beyond the immediate needs of the artist, and 
by the creation of a field of effort of which only a very small 
part could at first be at all perceived. It should not surprise 
us therefore to find that, although most of the resources which 
belong to the first two orders of counterpoint were now at 
the disposal of the musician, and although a double cantus 
in which both voices might move in complete liberty, yet in 
perfect obedience to law, was in fact within his means, he 
still renounced the free exercise of the ima^ation, and for 
a long time remuned content — except in dealing with two 
special forms of composition in one of which an ancient method 
was continued — with an almost mechanical construction of 
the upper voice parts upon (he basis of material arranged 
throughout in a predetermined strict rhythmical shape. 

Ill 
FOBHS or COHPOBITION 

Although the various special forms of composition proper 
to this period may at fiiHt right appear more numerous than 
might have been expected, it will be found upon examination 
difficult to assert that any were superfluous. It will be seen 
that each corresponded to some need aiiring either from the 
popular or the eccleaiaatical use of music, or displayed some 
special aptitude of the art conridered in its purely technical 
aspect ; and since the aima of all are reproduced more or less 
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exactly in the munc of later times, it must be asanmed 
that all were healthy and indeed necessary elements in the 
first work of development. 
These various forms may be classified in the foUowing 



(a) Compositions in which all the parts have the same 

words. Such are Organum commtmUer «»»- 
pttan, the Con/Uena, and the Rondel or Rata. 

(b) CompositionB in which each part has its own spedal 

words. Such is the Motett. 

(c) Compoaitions in which not all the parts have words. 

Such are the Boguet or Ochehu, the Conductu*, and 
Orffotatm Pmrum vel prt^nie tumptum ^. 

Not all these forms were of equal antiquity : Orffotum 
Puntm was older than the rest, and may therefore now 
be first examined. 

The great age and authority of Organum Pttrmn, which 
was in all probability the survival of an old method of florid 
discant in free rhythm and extempore upon the long notes 
of the plainsong, may perhaps partly account tor the respect 
in which it was held by the authors of the thirteenth coitury 
treatises, for these writers apparently conudered it as still 
the most noble and beautiful kind of music. Thdr opinion, 
however, was no doubt laigely justified by the merits of the 
method, for the freedom which was its chief characteristic, 
in whatever degree it may have been present in the com- 
poution, implies the existence of beauties which in the 
n^fular style were impossible, and must in itself have possessed 

* ' IXMBiitai kntem &t enm litten, ftat allie et omu littark, hoc eat dnplidtn ■ 
(mm ««dem vel earn dimns. Ciini ewkan Utten fit diKantiu in oaatilenu, 
icnddlli, et cantn aliqno eoeledutico. Com diTerni litterit ftt diacuitiu, at in 
uotetii qtd lubent biplmn vel tenorem, qui* tenor ciiid>m Utters eqnipollet 
Com litten et liiie fit diMantoi in omdiiotii et diiouitii kliqoo eoclamutiea qiu 
ptoprie (fnqjTDprit il wrongly giTen in the text) oigknmn appellminr.' An Caniiu 
MmmrabOU, cap. xii Own*. Seript. i, tjo. 
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an inefEable charm for ears too much accuatomed to repeti- 
tioDH of the weU-known metres in fixed measiuement 

Of the method itaelf unfortunately no absolutely dear or 
complete account can yet be given. This fact, however, is 
not due to any actual scarcity of information, for at least 
three writera of the first rank — ^the Anonymus of the British 
Museum (Royal MSS.), the author of Art Cantm MetuurabiHtf 
and Walter Odington — hare taken the matter in hand, all 
of course b^g abundantly informed and not leas dear than 
usual in statement ; our difficulty therefore arises from no fault 
of the authorities, but firom the fact that their discussions deal 
with the method in certun aspects only, and that they were 
addressed to a puldic already well acquainted with the process 
in question ; the points not touched upon could then be filled 
in ^m the knowledge of the reader, while the allnuons to 
practice also would he well understood, and would in fact 
be litUe more than direct appeals to experience. For us how- 
ever, possessing no antecedent knowledge^ the accounts given 
in the treatises, even when illustrated by the compositions now 
at our disposal, are not quite suffident; so that while some 
of the essential features of the method stand out dearly 
enoiigh, others, also of connderable importance, remain- in 
obscurity and can only be guessed at. 

The free Organum {proprie tumptum) was generally con- 
trasted by the theorists with an Organum of another kind, 
already referred to in our claasification, called Organum coth- 
mwater tumptum, a form of the current strict music. More- 
over it would seem that at different times the contrast was 
percdved from slightly different points of view } for while die 
early writers r^ard the opposed forms for the most part in 
their relation to the metrical modes, the later men take note 
chiefly of their poutioQ with r^ard to the mensural system. 

In the first point of view the essential distinction between 
the two kinds of Organum rendes in the regularity or irregu- 
larity of their rhythmical forma ; the strict spedes oq^aniong 
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in some recognized mode, the free not bo. From the descriptioD 
for instaoce of the strict Bpecies, given in Ducantua Foiitio 
Vulgaris, the oldest treatiK upon measured munc which m 
possess, it would appear that the chief characteristic tA that 
species was the purity of its metrical character, and for this reaaon 
no doubt it is called pure Orgatmm by the author^. The actual 
contrast however between this Oi^anum and the tree speaa 
is not demonstrated in Diseantua Potitio Vulgaru, thoo^ no 
doubt it is intended to be inferred. We are only told with 
respect to the latter — which is apparently identical with the 
form here called Orffanum dtgilex — that It was a twofold 
discant in wUch the melody, in relation to the lower voice, 
was diverse and consonant ; that the pauses corraipondedi, 
but that the notes did not, because the long notes of the 
tenor were protracted^ The last sentence conttuns an im- 
portant piece of information with respect to the metiiod. 

In the beatise of Jean de Garlande the rhythmical test » 
strongly insisted upon, and the contrast between the two kinds 
of Oi^num is weU displayed in the names which he asdgiu 
to them — rectum and non rectum, 'All oi^anum/ he saya 
in effect, 'is sung in some mode, either r^fular {reetui), by 
which is meant one of those in which discant is sung, or 
irregular (non rectus), that is to say a mode in which the 
rhythmical figures are not strictly taken. Longs and breves 
are strictly taken in the first r^ular mode (as in the strict 
Oi^anum), but though they may also sometimes be taken 
in an irregular mode in the same way as in the fint 
mode it is not strictly, but in a casual manner. Whatever 



* 'Fnre OigBimni ert qnando cnilibet note de pUuo canto, nltn metURmm 
ezittentii oorreipaiidBnt de diacanta dne note, louga Kdlieet et bnivia, ml his aliqmd 
eqnipaUaiu.' (hum. Script. L g6. From tiiii it appean Hat Hie plaineciig «u 
uttered in notes of equal length (noftM tittra Buruiatim tan hen perfect hmgt), aad 
the oisanmn chiefl7 in Uie flnt mode of ilijthn], long and breve. 

' ' Dnplei organnin est idem in paiidi, non antem in notu, eo qnod docte long* 
■nnt in tanoie. In discantn vero dnplei, et a printo divetfo* oooaonani oanbu-' 

md. 
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then is Bung in an irregular rhythm ia called Orgamim non 
rectum '.* 

The Anonymufl of the British Museum (Royal MS8.) a writer 
of the Franconian period, but a strongly conservatiTe theorist^ 
adopts, as we should expect, the view of Jean de Garlande; 
and in fact a lai^ portion of the concluding chapter of hia 
treatise ia devoted to a description of the irregular modes, 
seven in number exdusiTe of variants, in one or other of 
which the upper part of the free cnganum — Orgmaat punm 
as it was now called — was usually cast. One or two of these 
are intelligible, and the first is even to be recc^nized in 
a known composition of tlie time ' ; as r^ards the rest, how- 
ever, it is unfortunately impossible at present to arrive at any 
delusion with respect to the exact nature of the melodic figures 
iHiich the author intended to describe ; for his meaning is 
never illustrated by noted examples, and is moreover conveyed 
in this part of his work in special language of a highly technical 
character, to which at present we have no complete key. 

During the latter half of the thirteenth century, the period 
which must now apparently be recognized as Franconian, 
Organum, as has been said, was perceived chiefly in its rela- 
tion to the mensural system. The contrast in this point of 
view between its two kinds is exhibited, though somewhat 
confusedly, in Art Cantva Jfenmra&i/M, the representative 
treatdse of this period, in the chapter upon the various species 
of measurable munc. * Measurable music,' says the author, 

' ' Orgumm par w dldtnr id mm qnidqnid prafertor lecimdimi aliqneti] modnm 
reetnin, uit nou nctuD, Becto* modtu •tmiitai blc ill« per qDem ducantu* 
profertor. If on notiu didtiiT td diffeMotiam aliemiu recte ; qns Itrnge et bevM 
recte inmiuitnr detuto mode primo, et piindpallter, la uui neto wo nunttor 
longk et breri* in piimo tnodo, led ex oontingenti. Organum antem non ractnm 
didtnr qoidqnid profartni per non lectam menmmm.' CbWM. Bcripl. I. 114. 

* 'Dnplez longa,/ * caniiuietinii/d ocmiiinctim, * «, tf/,0/cnm plies, dcenm 
pUoa, a dnptei longs onm e oonionctdm; «t iite modiu didtnt primni Irrepiluii, 
et buM competit orgino pmo.* CnuM. Berift. i. 361. The illoitnitioa Is qncted 
hj Anonymon M (rmn tb« triple Oi^eniun AtUhiia Patvi Adiuttirium, and will be 
found tbne In the middle voice put, near tiw end of the AlUuia. Tlw oompoaitiini 
haa been printed I>j M. de Coweemakar in L'Jtt Banumitui, ±c., 18(5. 
N 2 
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' is measured either purely or in part Muuc purely measored 
is discant, because discant is measured tlirou^hout ; music 
partly measured is Oi^anum, because Organum is not measuied 
throughout. Organum is taken in two ways, proprie and com- 
muniter. Organum proprie nanptum is the same as Oi^amm 
(ft^f/vm, which is also called Organum pmum ; Organum com" 
mvniter twmptum, on the other hand, is some ecclesiastical 
song measured in time'/ From this it would appear that, 
notwithstanding the author's formal distinctioa, the latter 
spedes of Organum should properly belong to discaot; the 
mun point howerer, the difference between measured and 
partly measuied Organum, is sufBcieotly made out. 

Walter Odington speaks of Organum pumm only. 'There 
is,* he says, 'one kind of organic song in wipch alone the 
object is the putting together of immeasurable voice parts; 
it is called Organum purum, and this kind is the oldest, and 
is in two parts only*/ Simon Tuostede also, a writer of the 
fourteenth century, discusses the subject once more; he again 
draws the distinction, upon the mensural basis, between the 
two kinds of Oiffanum, but he copies in this matter from Jr* 
Con/tw Men*ta'abiU», and adds littie of his own that is of value. 

Orgmatm pvrwn, then, appears as an unique and exceedingly 
andent form of composition, dating evidently from & period 
antecedent to the institution not only of fixed time rules, but 
even of settled metrical rhythm in music. The freedom which 
it thus inherited is sufficimtly declared in a general manner 
in the passages just quoted, but the extent of that freedom 

■ • DiTiditor Mitem maiutmbilfi mntica in mennmlnlem limpHciter et pntim. 
KeDmnbilia rimpliciter est ditesntiu, eo qnod in omni paite nt, mmiMuabai, 
Firtim menimiitnlu didtm <]fgmmmi, pro tanto quod Don in qnalilMt parts to* 
meamzatai. Et idendmn quod oqiMLom dnpliciter nimitiir, pniprie et con- 
nniiutdr. fkt emm oi'gwiiim pTopri6 vnmptmn orguiuiii dupluDO, <piod punun 
oigNnmi ^^nllator. CommiLluter toto didtor orgaiiani qnilibat nntu wolsBl- 
(Uoni tempore mennmtiu.' CouMt. Script, i. iiS. 

■ ■ Eit antem nnnm geniii cantai organici in qno tantDin attenditor eobmMt 
nxmn iwmnrit flt*hilinm, ot Organora pnniiii appoUaturs ot lioo Bmn anti* 
qwiidiiHiin Mt^ et dnonun tantoni.' lUd. i. 145. 
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and the nature of the particular methods of its manifestation 
during the mensural period are nowhere completely- revealed. 
By a consideration, however, of the availahle examples in 
notatipD, and of the rules and comments of the treatise 
writersj we may perhaps arrive at a fairly adequate view of 
the main features of the system. 

We may b^in vrith Odingtoo's description of the metiiod 
of composition. 'A few notes of plainsong being taken as 
the theme or Tenor, they are arranged in some mode, and 
the upper part is made to proceed by concords and the less 
discordant discords at pleasure. The upper part b^ns upon 
the octave fifth or fourth above the Tenor, and ends in the 
octave fifth or unison ^.' This is very indefinite, and might 
serve equally well for a description of discant but for the 
example which is as follows: — 



^ 



ht 



^^^^^S 



Vrax: 



This example, by its obvious disregard of mensural equiva- 
lence between the parts, at once reveals its freedom from the 
prevfuling rules of proportion ; for it is evident that the uppa 
part contains a far greater number of notes than could be 
regularly disposed above three double longs. Some allowance 
therefore must have been made, and one of the parts, if not 
both, must have been composed in view of a special under- 
standing with reqiect to the method of performance. 

' * nt tgitnr (ngMMun pnnim hoc moio : aoeepto nno pmieto, Tal dnotm ant 
ttibw de pUao cuta (the text of tite US. U not quite tb» nma hue, bat the eanw 
doet not differ), oerto modo diipanitni tenor, et miperiiu proeeditnr per eoooocdiM 
«t coDoordea diaeoTdiu qnintaiulibet. Indiat urtem niperioF cantiu in dikpuoa 

rapm tenon, tsI diftpeote Tel illiiliaii et daniiit In diapMon vel dikpente vd 

omioiio.' CbiMM. Serift. i. 316, 
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What was the nature of this understanding ? Since measDre 
was not here applied to both parts together, as in ducant, 
can it have been applied to one or the other alone, entirdy 
or partially? 

With respect to the Tenor we may at once perhaps safely 
conclude that the duration of its long Bounds was not fixed 
according to any measure of time, but was governed entirely 
by the conduct of the upper part This, as we shall se^ is 
apparently asserted by Jean de Garlande, for instance, and 
in Ara Cantua MetuurabiUt, and it may also perhaps be im> 
plied in the expression ductae iongae, used with respect to 
the tenor notes by Ae author of Diteantua Poritio Vt^arit. 
Moreover, while this course presented few difficulties, the 
inverse process would have been practically impoauble. We 
have seen that if an upper part such as this of Odington's 
sample were measured, it conld not be fitted to three 
measured double longs ; but it may also be remarked that 
a umilar ttulure must occur if the upper part were free, owing 
to the insurmountable difficulty of adjusting long unmeasored 
passages, of various lengths, to equal notes of fixed durataoo. 
With an unmeasured Tenor, on the other hand, holding > 
ungle long note dining the continuance of the passage in the 
upper voice, no difficulty, whether the upper part were measured 
or fre^ would occur ; for the actual limits of the florid 
passages were well defined, the close of each being indicated 
in the written composition either by a consonant note not 
in ligature or by a pause following a consonant note dther 
in (« out of ligature, and in performance (as there is some 
reason to think) by a certcun slackening of the pace upon 
the penultimate note ; and by these means among others, the 
Tenor, whether singing from score or not would, with practice, 
easily be able to percedve the points at which it might be 
necessary for him to relinqmsh any note of his part and to 
move to the next, without mensural agreement'. 

' J«nn de Qtzluida, after dfacritnn^ the natnra tt tiu ordinal pazt £Mm the 
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The remuning circumstaDces which decided the moremait 
of die lower voice are not all clearly explained^ but perhaps 
it will not be raah to assume that, while the Tenor generally 
held Mb note until the end of a passage, he might alio Bom^ 
times move at the appearance in the upper melody of some 
well-marked note, not closing, in consonance with the note 
next following in his own part; on the other hand, it would 
also appear that if discord with some imminent important note 
would result from the continuance of his own holding note, and 
if movement to the next were unsuitable, he might either * feign 
concord/ by which is probably meant that he might invent 
a proper note, or might even be altogetiier silent for awhile*. 

If then this view, in which the Tenor is first seen as giving 
a note to be organized, and ta afterwards waiting and de> 
pending for guidance in its own movements upon the con- 
venience of the oi^nal voice, may be considered as sufficiently 
established, it would seem that we must look to the organal 
voice for a justification of- the statements of the theorists 
with respect to the existence of measure in this kind of 

tb;tliniu3*l ptuDt of view, oantiutiei : — ' Et eiiu eqaipoll«utia ^.e. XeDor), tantom 
■e ttnst In wimsDO (unUon in a aingle p«it condtti In tba holding or Tepeti&m of 

• amuid), tuque ad luem alienim ponoti (the puM^ in the nppsr part ii bare 
meut), at Memo oonvenit Honndnm aliqnuQ concoidaiitdam.' Cbunt. &r^. 
i. 114. The anthor of An Canltu Uituurabili* It eqnatly explidt with regud to 
the nnnuMnnd ohumeter of the Tenor : — ' Sciendnm quod pomm oi^ennm habori 
ncoi poteat, niii roper tenoreni, nU boIa note Mt in noiiona' And he adde the 
temark, which Tntutide hai adapted, that when the tenor notea weie more 
nnmerona (ai thej would be if meanited), the reeolt mnit be diicant: — 'it» 
quod qoHtdo tenor aodpit plnrei ootae umnl, etatim est diicantni.' Cauue. Sertfl, 
i. 134. 

* Bj well marked or importuit note* ate here chiefly meant thoee whieh am 
flgored ai longi, reapeding which the anHior of Art Qaitut IftniumUIii nyi : — 
'Qnidquid eet loo^m indlg«t conoordantia reepecta tenorie; wd d diioordtntia 
Tenerit, tenor toceat, vel ee in ooncordanttam flngat.' Count, Seript. I. 135. 
Welter Odingtouj ^ter eipluninff iJiat ^^l■^ml1^ cannot be of lew *:i'*>i two pHti. 
addi ; — 'Organiun antem aliqiiaiido e«t nnine ... at dnm attendeni eoncotdiam, 
tenor aliqoendo taoet.' Ibid. i. J45, The Astmymni of the Britieh Mneenm (Bofal 
H88.) epeake al thii ptactioe onlj in reference to the flitt note cf the Tenori — 

• Et nota qnod primu pnnctni tenori* mediat oontinnando, et reeonat in lode in 
qnlbu magit competit Hcnndun omoordantiai mppontai, et qnieadt ■ftrtni^rtn> 
diaocrdantlae diiooDTenlentea, te., prcnt neliu eompetit.' lUd. i. 361. 
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mumc ; but it must be confeased that if those statemeDtB 
are to be taken aa referring to measure according to strict 
rules, and marked by an evenly recurring beat of three timea, 
it is diJScult to find their justification in the accounts which 
we poSBesB of the treatment of the upper part. This difficulty 
arises naturally, for instance, from a consideration of the role 
given in Art Canttu Metuwrabtlit for the treatmoit in the 
upper part of Oiganum of the notes not in ligature, bom 
which we learn that 'whatever is noted with a simple loi^a 
is long, with a brevit short, with a tembrem* of shorter 
value still^'; for while on the one hand we there gather that 
Oiganum, unlike the old cmUut eccletituHeta, accepts the 
shape of the plain note as a sign of value, on the other it 
seems posuble, from the author's abstention from mensural dis- 
tinctions such as perfecta^ imperfecta, altera, and his adoption 
of tiie general terms lonfftan, breve, tembreve, that this value 
may not have been entirely dependent upon the circumstances 
which would have governed it in the cantvi menntriUtUit. 

This impression is strengthened IF we conmder the language 
used by the Anonymus of the Britiah Museum (Royal MSS.}, 
In the myaterious sixth and seventh chapters of his treatise, 
language which is even more disheartening to the student in 
search of proofs of measurement in the upper part of OrgaoMtm 
pvrum than that of the author of Ara Cantut MenturabUi* ; 
for from this account of the method it would appear that 
notes were valued sometimes according to their poutioQ — 
when the bng notes are the first, last, last but one, and first 
of all ligatures — and sometimes, though subject to the con- 
^deratton of position, according as they are concordant or 
discordant, the coocorduit notes bdng long and the discordant 
short*; indeed, the final impression to be derived from so much 

> • Qnldqnid natatnr in longs aimpUoi nota longnm eit, et in tneri bravs, et m 
HDiila«*i MUiibTen.' CbiuH. Seript. L 135. 

' 'In pnio ftutem orguio mnltEplici Tift et modo longe et bnvM oogttotciuitiir: 
nDO modo tio : Omnli pnoettu primui, iitb fnerit eonnnduu in aliqiu oaoGccdaatik 
^ediotonun, lira mm, ante erit bum* p«m, vel longs Urdm, nl medis; et boo in 
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as IB intelligible of this very obscure account may very well be 
that in the system of Orffoniim ^wrwn meaiure, as it was 
understood in the thirteenth century, finds no place at aU. 

On the other hand we may remember that nothing has 
been sud by the theorists, in discussing this form of compo- 
rition, from which we cotdd definitely and without doubt 
conclude that the upper part is not to be translated according 
to the main rules of measurement in triple proportion. The 
Anonymus himself^ in dosing his account of the regular modes 
of discant, speaks of others (afterwards described by him as 
the modes of Organum), as 'commonly cslled "unused/* aa 
if insular, though not really deserving that name^*; and 
from this we may infer that no wide technical distinction, 
such as that between measured and unmeasured, existed 
between the r^;ular and irrq^ular modes, and that the latter 
were perhaps characterized only by the absence of metrical 
rhythms. Again, Pseudo-Ariatotle tells us that the r^ular 
modes were chosen out of many which formerly existed, but 
he makes no allusion to the triple proportion as the ground 
of selection. And the author of Art Cantvt MeruurabtSt, 
though he mentions the absence erf measure in the Tenor^ 
says nothing respecting a nmilar freedtmi in the upper part ; 
such a feature, had it existed, would have been eminently 
worthy of remsric, yet the author confines his notice to the 
scarcity and excesuve length of the lower notes. 

And turning to the examples themselveB of Hob form of 

qnMtmqiie ligktan ttn fimit duam vd triom, ka. It«m omnia ponetni nlterini 
€>tt loBgoi et ooncoKbuu. Item onmlt panotni pennltimni mnta longim pMuatio- 
aemi ^ont In fl"* poncti tbI cluitilfl, art longm. Et omnli ponotni penoltlmiii 
•imUitndinwie petoeptn* longiu per modnm, An fnerit axwordkni, nve nan. 
Item omnii panctoi dnomm, primu d fuarit in ocmeowtMiti*, Icmgu. li foeiit itt 
duconondftnti*, Imri*, in qwntom deieet nan in qnantom pemiltiina pndiot*. 
Itmto omnii pnnctni nltimni dnonm, d faoiit ttauatdMiu, bwgni, d fwrit 
diMoidani, breri*,' ke, Cmtm. Baript. 1. 363. 

' 'Itento nmt et >1U modi qni dioontnr modi inndtati, qtud izragnliN^ 
qumrii uai tint, Tslnti in pwtibni An^ et alibi, cmn diennt long*, long* 
bmrUi long*, Icognbnriii et nmt plnra* tdiM Tcluti inf erlni pleniu demonitn- 
bitDT.' lbid.3>S. 
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composition, of which we now fortunately have acceu to 
a considerable number, we find that it is always perfectly 
possible to translate the notes of the upper part in meaniie, 
according to the rules of the earlier theorista^-of Jean de 
Garlande and PKudo-Aiutotle for instance — and that tbt 
results are always satisfactory, and aometinies indeed display 
v^ remarkable beauty; and this fact is in itself a strong 
ai^ument in favour of the existence of a mensural intentimu 
On the other hand the attempts of the present writer to con- 
struct from the given figures, upon a non-mensural basis, phrascB 
containing any clear muucai meaning, have entirely fuled. With 
no intention therefore of pretending to prejudge a question which 
is now only for the first time brought within the view of hia- 
torical students, and which must eventually be decided by the 
verdict not of one but of all, the writer has thought it decirable, 
in the specimens which follow, to represent the upper part 
as measured, in the belief that the venions thus obtained may 
substantially represent the intestiou of the composers, subject 
probably to a certain freedom of execution as r^^ards the time*. 
It will be observed that each of our examples contains 
a portion of pure discant, a portion, that is to say, in which 
both the upper and lower parts are measured in time; and 
this intrusion upon the Organum pwumy for which the theorists 
had not sufficiently prepared us, seems to be a necessary 
feature of the method, for it occnrs in all the epecimena 
examined by the writer. In some it occupies a very con- 
siderable proportion of the composition, while in others it is 
much reduced ; in some agun it is concentrated in one portion 
of the work, in others it is distributed, and appears in small 
quantities from lime to time. These passages are always in 
regular modes, in which the swing of the triple rhythm is 
extremely noticeable, while the true Organum purmn, which 

' Six of the iiregnlu model id tbe Anmynmi tf the Britdih Hnmim m&j 
eedlj be teen m idantieal in origiii wUh the ngolw modal whcae oambcn Utaj 
bcAT, ud u diSering in rapect al tbeir nagiMntB&a ud dindmUra of tiw nine 
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constttutea the remunder of the composition, stands out, 
through the totally difFerent character of itg phrases, in Htrikmg 
contrast. This rerelatioa of the mixed nature of the metlu>d 
casts a new light upon the saying of the author of Art Cantvt 
Metuur<AiU>, already quoted at p. 183 of this work, that 
Orgianaa jmrum can only exist abore the long holding notes 
of the Tenor, and that when the Tenor notes are numerous 
and close together it becomes discant His illustration also, 
which formerly seemed to represent two distinct ideas, may 
DOW be considered as a single compodtion. 

An Cantat UmmtrabOu, cup. ilil. * 

1^1 I Uscaiit, Fint ngalMt Mode, 




Before pasmng on to the tramples, a word may be said 
with r^ard to the rests in the music of the rather early period 
from which our spedmens are taken. The rests do not 
exhibit their actual ralue ; a small hasty scratch, — ^which may 
also indicate equivalence, — expresses every kind of pause. 
iSometimes it may signify a mere breathing, sometimes 
a definite pause of breve length, sometimes again a pause 
equivalent to the perfect long. In the following translations 
the rest has been indicated by a comma above the stave ; if 
actual value seems to be intended that value is shown in its 
^oper. place, but if a mere breathing is supposed the comma 
alone suffices to express it. 

' llw ntiaiBeiit untried bj the ugn abora tba two loQg notM Ii Uujlof, eonopond- 
ing roughly to the modamihaka; it iifreqiuiit In Oiganvm, Hid ocovirednpon long 
Dotea CO' when oomecntiTe notes were ntteied opon the nme lonnd.^ It coniiited of 
A kind of o4d]l<itjon broken by t^d b««tai the otdllatiim might tie ftt klmoct mj 
inteFT&l, bnt either tone or lemitone wen generally employed. De Qariawle 
la the method of exMntdou (CUUM. Stnj)t L 117} thtw: — 
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Oboanuu Dcfldu vel Pubdm. 
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Oroanuh Ddplcu vbl FnsuH. 

TAKQUAM SPONaUS. 
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It would appear that the form of composition displayed in 
these examples is alone rightly called Organton jmrum. Other 
forms however existed, compositioDs of three and four voices^ 
in which the characteriatic structure of Organum pwrum, — 
unmeasured long notes in the tenor held under passages of 
var3ring length in the upper parts, — was maintained, and these 
apparently were called Organum triplum and qttadntplum. Such 
compositions, however, differed materially from Organum dvplmn 
in the character of the upper parts, which were from the nature 
of the case less free and written more often in the r^ular 
modes than the upper part of the older kind; and it is on 
this account perhaps that the name of Organum even is refused 
hy the Anonymus of the British Museum to this kind of 
muric^. Tripla simply, or Magna tripla, &c., are the names 
g^ven to such compoations by that author, who thus agun 
reveals his opinion that the distinctive characteristic of Organum 
is not so much the unmeasured length of the tenor notes as the 
freedom of the single upper voice, 

^ 'SeinDdom qnod orgsamn Terbom eqmTocnm ert; qnandoqiiB ^dtu orguuin 
ponim, TBlat in ludta il Imaaltm, in dapio, nlnt DmetndU A ttOt, t*1 Qamd* 
Maria, &«.... QnandoqM dicitur klio modo, at in oigauo \^jiio, qnaaiTia 
itnpropiic, nlnt in Aral JtUutoHiMt,' Onuw. B«HpL\. 354. 
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KhL UedicM-LMmulMii, 
MS. Pint. »a_i, foL xir. 
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In the lai^ coUectbn of ipecimeDS of this fonn <rf mnoc 
contained in the Florence MS., from which our examplei are 
taken, we may perhaps we a pui> if not Uie ^ole, of the 
'great book of organum upon the Gradoal and Antiphoner,' 
fii«t composed hy L&>nin, and afterwards abbreviated and 
largely re-written and also oiriched mth many new and original 
works by P&Y>tin. Om- main reasons for Oob identification 
have already been given in the prehce to the present work, 
but it may also be said here that our new receives a pariial 



* niM in the origliikL 
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confimiatiim from a consideration <^ the methods em^o^ 
in the MS., for these, so far as we can judge of them at 
present, indicate a phase of organum easily conc«vable as 
contemporary with P^rotin, a phase which is apparently far 
removed from archaism, but in which, as it would aeem, the 
htst refinements hare not yet been added'. We percdve, for 
instance, no trace of tiie andent ligatures of fire notes at leait 
— mentioned by the author of Diacantiu Pontic Vvlgarit u 
proper to oi^anum, — ^which received no rule, and -were to be 
sung ad placittim ; ligatures of five notes are indeed of frequent 
occurrence in the MS., but the ease with which such fignia 
are included in a proportional scheme upon a tonaiy bans 
would seem to indicate the fact that the period of archaic 
freedom was now past. On the other hand we hare many 
reasons, derived both from the detuls of the composition and 
from the sjrstem of notation, for suppoiung that the metbodi 
of this MS. date from b^ore die period illustrated by Jn 
Cantut Matmrabilit and the treatise of Walter Odington. 
This seems clear, for instance, from the apparent absence from 
the MS. of the forms of Ctqiula giren in those treatises. 
Copula, it may be explained, was an important feature of 
oi^anum, in duplum and triplum; it consisted of a short 
passage occurring, according to Odington, always upon the 
penultimate long note of the tenor, and constituting the final 
ornament of the composition'. It b^^an with a long note 



' 'nut P&<itiii eannot hsn belonged to the RMlikic petiod eaemi okar if «t 
ooBiUler that sot onlj doei tbe AnoiiTniiu of the Britiah Huaain, k wiitti d 
tlie FranconiaiL period, commend the 'great book' mart highlj — *Et n qnii 
haberet Mrritimn dirinnm nib tali tuna*, hsberat optlmiini volniiKn Iriju 
■rtb,' — bat be alio telli nl Vbat it ma atiU in hi* oim da; In nn in Uie dor 
of Nobe Dame; aad from thii dicaimtBiioe we may gather that P^ntiii'i 
■jitem of notatiMi mnit bare been (gteeable in its eleinentaiy featona to tint 
«Ctlia aetOad period. On the other band. It ia eridcnt, from the wbcde AatMia 
ot the thecaiet'e alliutona to him, Uiat ho liTsd before the petiod cf genenl 



* The anthcc of Art Ccmbu XtHMmMUi, ot eariier date than Odington, nji 
noUiing reapecting tiie final dumeter rf et^niU; and a oeit^n paiaage of tbe 
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ad Ubitum, was continued in dther the second or the lixth 
r^ulu mode of rhythm — sung very quickly — and ended, aa it 
hegui, with a long note. It ms shown in two ways, one for 
each mod^ thus^: — 



COPUI.A LIOATA 

(SeoMid Mode) 



^^ 



^^ 



COPULA NGN LIOATA 

(Kxth Mode) 



i^ 



^:^ 



It is probable that copula is contained in some form not yet 
certainly to be identified in the MS., since botii Jean de 
Gariande and the Anonymus — whose doctrine, like the muse 
of Uie MS. itself, dates from before the time of Franco — refer 
to it as a feature of great importance ; unfortunately, however, 



Mplnm iffilMfn. Amk{ AHutBrttmt, nxntiaDBd I17 the Anonyimii — ie« p. 179 
(note) of tU* ma^— and nld hj that witttor to be put 'in looo oc^itite.' ma; 
be taken to piore that the final chaiaeter did not pravail eidodvelj in Ua daj, 
dnce the paaige in qoaaUtm oocon upon the eighth long note before Omb cloee. 

■ < Oqpola e«t nloz diaauttna ad intiMm eopnlato*. Copula alia ligata, alia 
nom Ugateti Ugata oajmla eat qne indpit a nmplici longa, et proieqnltnr pfr 
btnariam ligatniBm onin piupiietato et perfeetioae, ad limitltadinem aecondi 
modif ab ipw tamen Mmndo modo (Uflert, adUoet in notando et fjofaieaio; 
in wtei^Dr T"* eacondni imMltta in priiioitdo alinpUcMn IftiigftM nou habet; 
oopnla TOO habet. ... In p K fawodo ettam diflM oopnla a aewindo modc^ qnod 

pnleietor, quail aeinibreTii et bnrii, (uqne ad flnem. 

' Copnla non ligata ad umilitadinem qointi modi (Fiaueo'i flfth mode waa 
the THnal liith) flt. IMffiert tunen a qninto dafdiciter: tn notaado et in pto- 
(eraido. Is notando dilleit a qointo^ quia qnintni line Utteia abique UgabOii 
eat, Bed oopnla iita nnnqnam mper litteia aooipiatnr, et tamen nan igatnr. . . . 
In pnfenndo dilSMt etiam a qninto, qnod qnintna ei reotiit bi«<ribn« p nrfartwr , 
oopnla yma nlodnt pnjfanndo oc^nlatnr.* An Oantia XmamUliM; Cbon. 
*»*(. i. 133-4. 

' Gdynia ligata fadenda eat anper nnnm pnnotnm rd plmea drat organnm : 
iwii ii m ^iqnando triideE oat. Ifit aodidt iftWMm notun in prindpio non men- 
■nratam, et pnoedit pw Unnriam Ugatniam. Copnla noo ligata eodem modo 
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intelligible particulars respecting it are not to be Found in either 
of these writers, and the copula to which they refer therefore 
remains for the present indistinguishable^. 

Among the circumstances relating to the system of figura- 
tion employed in this MS. which seem to characterize it as 
belonging in its origin to a period antecedent to the settle- 
ment of notation, we may chiefly refer to tJie apparent ignorance 
of the writer with respect to the figures tine proprietat^y which 
as we saw were adopted by the later mensuralists in order to 
assist in the expresuon of certain modal riiytbms, and to avoid 
the necessity of employing the same figure for different pur>- 
poaes. The MS. contiuns apparently no example of this kind 
of figure, and the writer's intention seems to be conveyed 
throughout by means of the old ligatures mm proprietate et 
perfeetione, used ^ther wmply in their iambic and anapaestic 
sense, or with a shifted accent to indicate the trochuc and 
dactylic measures. The date of the actual invention of the 
figures tine proprietate is uncertain ; so far as is known at 
present they make thai first appearance in the treatises of 
Jean de Garlande and of Pseudo-Aristotle, whose period, as 
we have seen, may perhaps be sud to comdde with the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. The only earlier treatises of 
any importance for measurable music, IHgcantu$ Poritio Vulgaris 
and De Mvrica LUtellua, contun no allusion to the invented 
figures. The writer of Dtacanhu Poritio Vulgari* makes no 



' It would ^poi from de QarUtide'* acoount (CbiwM. Scnpf. i. 114) Uikt 
the oopnU at Ikia d>j ivwmbled tb Ikter form In respect of it> regnUr modal 
chanctra', but he leans lu in ignorsnco with regard to the method of its not^ 
tkn. The AniMiTmos head* bi> fifth obi^tter D» MiUclbut d« qfiadn^ietbut «t 4t 
COfmlO) but the description of oopnla hss apparentlj heen omitted In the HS. 
(roDi irideh M. de Coossemaker printed his editiim. A passage written in the 
FrBDGonian form of Mpula twit ISgata occnrs in the treatise Di Ifusua UMtHS 
(probably late twelfth century), as part of the iUnstistion of the Interval 
al the seventh; but if we are to assume that it formed tn this shape a part of 
Organnm before the year iiao> m well as in the later praiod <rf Tctxioo and 
Odingttm, its ^ipannt ahfoiec fron the Florenoe HB. beoome* exceeding 
4ifiicalt to expMn. 
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mention evea of ' propriety/ and it ia clear that the old figures 
derived directly from the ctmtua ecekriiutieus alone existed in 
his day. In the somewhat later treatise De Murica L^lbu 
propriety indeed appears, but it belongs to mgle notes as mU 
as to ligatures; it has nothing to do with valu^ and refers 
merely to tiie diBtinctdve form, ThuSj the 'propriety' of the 
long is a square form with a stroke i^n the right side 
descending^ that of a breve is the absence of the stroke ; the 
'propriety' of a descending ligature ia a stroke upon the left 
ode, that of an ascending ligature is the absence of the stroke, 
and so on ; and here aguu most probably no knowledge of 
the invented figures is to be supposed. The methods there- 
fore of that portion of die Florence MS, with Trtiich we are 
at present concerned would seem to agree with those of the 
earUest treatises, so far as regards the exclusive use of the 
figures cum proprietate ; yet, since their use of these figures is 
apparently more systematic aud consistent than that which 
is inculcated in either Diteaniiu Potitio Vv^aru or De Mtuiea 
lAbeUtttf we may suppose that they should be referred to some 
period later than the probable date of JDe Miuiea Libettut but 
earlier than that of the treatdses in which the figures tine pro- 
prietate would seem to be first used; and this period may 
periiaps be assigned to about the year 1300. 

Another circiunstance connected with notation which would 
seem to indicate the date just mentioned as approximately that 
of the methods exhibited in the Florence MS. is the use of 
certain forms, not to be found in the later settled mensural 
system, some of which also appear in the older portions of t^e 
MontpelUer MS., — in the Quadn^loy for instance, and in 
certain pieces ascribed to P^tin and (wrongly) to the author 
fA An Caniut MeiuitrainHt, The chief of these are as 
fdlows: — 

(a> (*) (0 (<n 

-r-hr.J I i^ V I ■> ^ 



WOOLDBIDOt 
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The first, (a), in die MoDtpelUer MS. Bometimes also \], ia 
occaaonally used to express the value of the perfect loag. It 
WHS derived probably from plunsong, and no doubt orijj^oally 
illiutrated in the mensural system the transition from the 
period of 'equivocal aigns' of which the Anonymus speaks*, 
to that which is marked by the strict differentiation of the 
forms according to their value. The second, {&), sometimes 
also in the Mootpellier MS. ^^ ^J, ia identical with the first 
in principle, and represents the long plica. The third^ (c), is 
a form adopted apparently from motives of convenience to 
express the long plica in those ligatures in which the last 
note is placed perpendicularly above the penultimate : in the 
first sbape we see the long plica ascending from the binary 
ligature represented by an additional note not counted — as in 
the previous figures; in the second, the true position of the 
final note in the ternary ligature is reversed in order to display 
the pUca. The fourth figure, (d), has already been shown in 
our example of the fourth mode of rtiythm, from Jean de 
Qarlande^. It expresses a ligature of three notes, 'with pro- 
priety and perfection,' of which the first two are upon the same 
sound. 

Attention may also be drawn to a figure known to the men- 
suralists as precedent cum eurrentUmt. This is one of the older 
figures derived from plunsong, and is shown thus : — 



1v I'v 



V. iv I ly lv ''\ ''\ 



f^ 



The shorter forms (a and b), comdsting of a long and dther 
two or three aemibreves, are constantly found in discant, 
and are there valued as shown bek>w. The more extended 
forms (c to h) — in which the semibreves are usually from 

' Seep. it€<tf thaprewnt work. * Ibid., p. 140. 
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lour to seren in number, occaKonally eight, but very rarely 
more in unbroken series — are peculiar to Organum and 
Conducttu, 

No perfectly intelligible rules for the actual valuatdon of tbe 
extended forms are to be derired as yet from the treatjsea. 
We know that the ewrrentea were sung very quickly and 
without strict regard to measure; but whether the figure as 
a whde was to be rendered in accordance with the principle 
goreming our first examples (a and d'} below, or whether it 
should appear as in &', is not certain. But considering the 
difficulty of executing such figures for instance Ba/,g, and A 
above upon the principle adopted in b^, that is to aay within 
the liimta of one 'perfection/ it has been considered probable 
that the actual intentbo of the extended figure in orgatium 
and amduettu would be well expressed by the rule — clearly 
discemible in the MS. when the test of equivalence is possible, 
as in triplum and quadruplum — which assigns two 'perfec- 
tions* as a possible limit when the figure contains not less 
than three ctarentes. This rule affords all necessary space 
for the execution of any number of semibreves up to and 
ioduding nine, as will be seen from our suggestions of possible 
fomiB here following : — 



t") 


m 




(•■> 




w 


1" rrl° r^>l°-lrv n II --1?^=^ 


w 




(•) 






m ___ 


\&. 1 p I— 

1 Irff 


^ 




\fi, 1 


^ 


l"-|rrrJ^jJ 


l-^^rfr^JjjjT'irfrJJjjjJ 















fVitb the forgoing exceptions the notation presents to us 
only fumiliar forms, arranged also, in the free portions of the 
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oij^nm often, and ia the diacant portionB always, in a Ci 
manner — ^that U to say in such groups as are proper to the 
expression of the six regular modes. In the discant portiou 
this regularity was, as we have seen, presumably real and 
complete; in the free portions however, or in other words in 
all that was sung above the long holding notes, the i^ularity 
was probably apparent only, for there can be little doubt that 
in this situation the time values of the figures indicating the 
well-known modal phrases were interprcAed in perfonnance 
with great freedom, and with a licence affording considerable 
■cope for the ingeniu^ of the unger ; and thus as it woold 
seem arose the numerous irr^ular modal varieties, of wlucb 
probably the list with alternatives given by the Anonymua 
contuna only a few. But the familiar forms, as we have sud, 
were not always arranged in a familiar manner ; often, in the 
£ree portions of the organum — especially in duplum — all appeal^ 
ance of regularity disappears, and a constant and ever varying 
mixture d the figures indicates the presence of the seventh 
irregular mode, the mode chiefly characteristic of orgamim 
ptirufa, in which all the rest were supposed to be blended*, 
and by means of which an effect of complete liberty and entire 
absence of premeditation, highly suggestive of the derivation of 
this method from extempore invention, ia produced. And this 
liberty, wtiich is characteristic of everything that ia gung above 
the long holding note, extended also naturally to the pauses, 
which as we have seen recdved no material sign of value in 
the written composition, and were in performance entirely at 
tiie discretion of the singer'. 
Connderingr therefore the great variety of possible mterpre- 

8t uta modni ctt modni pennixtni at mmmnnii, et «rt <ie omoibnig daobu nipts- 
dlotii et <!• omitlbiu trilmi et de omnibnt qoabior, &c. ; at pnqirie IfwpHiiMln 
denomliutar tngMiiun pnium et nohjla,' fa. OnuM. aeripl. f. 361, 

' ' PimTiiti""*f TWO valde TolontaiU prooedont, aacimdiLm quod melioi videlntnr 
owtori Tel opentori, at Imo In minimi, mijoribtu et mediocriboi (aemUawng, 
laagt, Kod toerea] i dnpUees (nets of the doable long) Ten in orguio pnro mo 
invsiituibu.' Ibid. 
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tationfl of the modal figures vritten above the long notes of 
orgatnm purwn, and the obscurity which at present veils the 
ngnificance of some of the terms used hy the Anonymus in bis 
description of the irregular varieties, no attempt has been 
made in our present efforts towards translation to represent 
the exact time- value of the uttered sounds; and once the 
Anonymus says distinctly that the material signs of the r^^ular 
modal 'figures were, with a few exceptions, sufBdent to express 
the intention of their irregular counterparts in the written 
music of his time^, it has been thought that here also the 
mensural equivalents of the tegular figures may perhaps tor 
the present be allowed to perform a rimilar office. 

With respect to the eonduetu», the remaining important 
fonn of composition in which not aU the parts have words* 
the information left to ua by the theorists is smaller in 
quantity and less precise in its character even than that upon 
which we depended for onr first notions of orffonum pwum. 
One or two facts, however, stand oat more or less clearly in the 
descriptions which have been ^ven, and of these the most 
valuable — since it reveals the essential characteristic of the 
eonduettu — is that mentioned both by the author of Art CatUxu 
MenawabilU and by Odington with respect to the nature of the 
lower part ; for from tiidr treatises we find that in this form of 
compontion, and in this form alone among the dignified kinds 
cS music, the tenor waa not taken from the ritual melodies of 
the church. These writers do not, however, altt^ther agree 
in th^r accounts of the actual source of the tenor; the 
author of Ars CatUut MeniwabiSt holding that it must be 
entirely invented by the composer', while Odington informs us 

* 'Note qmid ad cogniUoiiBm {mri orguii prsdieti modi imgnUrei mfflciiiiit 
cam qolboidun (Jilt pot^ncitii. Ilentto not* qnod lofficit de modo Bganudi 
ioxtm d«Miipdonem torraadtsa, nt npotiu itoiini patet. Bt ttt flgnntio 

CbWMi. ScHpl. i. 361. 

* Aftat hii rlmiflftim of Um f (mm of oomporitioD, giTen mt p. 1 76 of Uiil 
woA, t^ Mithor eontisnM : — 'St not* qnod bii <nimibiu Mt idom modu apanudl, 
vKoepto in ocodixotii. Quia in oDuubti* alili prino KOci[dtar oantiu fclinnl* prina 
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that it might also be adopted from some ahvady exiating extra- 
liturgical source. From the author of Diaeantut Potitio Vvigaria 
we obtun the important information ttiat the composition was 
framed upon a metrical basis, and we are also told that it ad- 
mitted the secondary consonances — a statement from which we 
may perhaps infer that these consonances, commonly described 
as imperfect, were used in the conductut in a lai^^ proportion 
than in mnnc founded upon the cantut eccletiattiau^. finally, 
Walter Odington mentions that in this method the unusual 
device of taking several notes in direct sequence upon the same 
sound was a peculiar feature. He also compares the conduetua 
generally with the Bondd, and may be said to define it aa 
a work of the same nature as the Rondel, though deprived of 
tlie essential constructive feature of that form, namely the 
carefully ordered imitation of one part by all the rest in turn. 
In his view therdore all the parts of the eonductut were 
equally melodious and displayed the same kind of mek>dy'; 
and this indeed appears from his example, the only specimen 
of this form of compoation to be found in the works of the 
theorists, which is here given. 



I I n I ^ 



I '' .1 1 ''■ I .- a 



fMtai, qnl tmor dieitor, m qnoi di«a«ntain tenet et ab ipao [Inora] atom hilMt 
[dltaaUtu^. In owtdnctu wo ncm do, wd flunt ab eodem outtni et diioantai. . . ■ 
Qui volt ttcere nmdticttuu, primwn CKntoin iUTenira debet pnlduiaram qnun 
poteit : demd« nH dabet illo, ut da tonoie fudendo duontom.' r 

* ' Condnctiu aatem est niper mmm webtini noltipleE o 
etiim ■ecnndariM radpft MOMBUttiu.' lUd. 1. 96. 

' 'Condacti nmt compoiili ei pUeaUlibiu oanticii dBOorii oognitii t 
«t is diwiii modli, me pvnetii Itentii, In eodam tcato *el tUTSnu. . . , 
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The AnoDymus of tlie Britagh Museum givet no information 
with respect to the methods of compontdon proper to this kind 
c^ music, but we learn from him that the conduetuM was 
a highly important form, and that it had been laigely employed 
by the greatest masters. He informs us, moreover, that it was 
of several kinds — rimpleXf dvpUx, and tr^ilex; a fbur^part 
Idnd also is referred to, but its existence, except in a somewhat 
rudimentary i^pe, appears to be doubtful, since to the author's 
mention of quadmpUeeB among the finished forms he adds n 
J^ierint. Room for speculation also exists with respect to the 
nature of condueti nmplieea. From tiie author's classification 
— nrnplicet, duptieet, tryiUca, et quadn^Uees (n J^terint) — ^we 
might naturally suppose that the simple kind was for one 
voice only ; and remembering that the Anonymus ascribes to 
F&otjn a conduettti timplex upon the words Beata vwcera, &c., 
arid conndering the bet that among the compoaitionB for a 
single voice in the Florence MS. a Beata vitcera, &c., is to be 
found, we may periiaps be somewhat strengthened in this 
supposition. On the other hand, from the author's statement, 
contuned in his remarks upon the misuse of the word orffoMim 
— In Ir^ilo fuoudogue nmpiex org(mum dieiiur, ut in n^Ua- 
btt» eontbtetU — we cannot but infer that the simple conduetiu 
might also be in three parti. In this latter view therefore the 



n alto alteriiu rtdtat a 
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' rimplicity ' of the conduetut would refer rather to its method 
of compositioa than to the number of its voice parte ; and in 
fact, in the pieces contained in the Florence MS. which can 
be identified as eondacti, we may certainly observe two methods, 
one essentially simple and the other essentially elaborate, the 
admixture of which in one compontion would indeed seem to 
constitute the classical form of this kind of muuc; and that the 
simple method was often used alone, in such a manner as to 
justify Ha appellation conducti timpHcea, we learn from the 
Aoonymus himself, who speaks of eonducti for two, three, 
and four voices, in which the elaborate portions were entirely 
absent; and such pieces he says were much in favour with 
less experienced singers. It is possible, therefore, that the 
name of eondacti nmpUee* was applied in two senses, and 
might designate either a composition for one voice, or a com- 
position in which the simple method only was employed. 

But passing from this point, we may proceed to ^v^ from 
observation of the existing complete specimens, some further 
particulan roipecting the composite and chiefly prevuling form 
of eonductuBi and may especially indicate the nature of the 
difference, and the origin of the remarkable contrast of 
character, which exists between the simple and elaborate 
methods. 

Broadly speaking, in this form of composition the simpler 
method is displayed in the treatment of the metrical wwds — 
for it may be explained that the words of the conductm, wluch 
are given to the tenor or lower part, are always metrical — ^when 
th^ proceed straight forward in continuous rhythm; all the 
parts then moving together follow the simple accents of 
the poem, and are written moreover in accordance with the 
old principle — exemplified in our former spedmens Verbum 
botwm and Cutiodi not — which assigns a ungle long not« or 
its equivalent to each syllable of the text, and in which every 
note or group of notes, however figured, is equal to the note 
or group to which it is opposed; and in this simple and 
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fundam^itftl method all the muaic properly belonging, so to 
apeak, to the poem ia expreued. This portion of the work 
howerer waa evidently, from the technical point of view, its 
least important part, for it is upon ^e ornamental portions 
that the strength and skill of the composer were chiefly 
exerted. The ornament consists of long passages of the later 
measured music, resembling in style the discant portions of 
organvm pitmm, but generally of greater extent and exhibiting 
greater variety of resource, interpolated at irregular intervals 
in the texture of the simpler portion, and taken upon prominent 
syllables, among which the first of the initial word of each 
stanza, and the poiultimate of the last word, generally received 
the most extenuve embellishment. These extraneous orna- 
mental interpolations were the emtdae, which adorned, as the 
Anonymns tells ua, tiie greater part of the fine collectiou of 
eonducH in the library of Notre Dame, and which we find in 
profunon in the specimens, probably derived from that collec- 
tion, in the Florence MS. In their melodic character they 
display as a rule much of the rude and lilting kind of beauty 
which belongs to the triple metres of the mediaeval use, and 
form a strong contrast to the more smoothly moving spondees 
of the simple portion of the work ; while from the harmonic 
point of view we may agtun observe both the accidental clashing 
of the voices in their progress towards the perfect concord, and 
the more deliberate discorda placed for the sake of ' colour ' in 
certain well recognized poaitiona, which are characteristic of the 
eariy mensural period, and which we have already aeen in the 
elaborate forma of orgtmian. 

The juxtapontion in this form of composition of two kinds 
of mosic, not only widely different in character but also repre- 
senting two distinct phases of progress different in point of 
time, is a somewhat remarkable circumstance, and may well 
give rise to the aappoaition that just aa in or^omtm pttnan we 
saw a later an^ arbitrary embellishment of the antiphoD, so in 
these great con^ontions we may perceive an anak^us procen 
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applied perhaps originally to imdent extra-litu^ical hymns, 
and more recently to aunilar themeB composed — in order to 
maintun the '•w^'iwl form of the eonductoM — in the ancient 
technique. 

Among the dericea adopted in the embelliahmentB of the 
conduetut will be found not only the varioug appUcationa of 
sequence and imitation, bo far aa they were known at diia 
period, and the figurea which might seem to indicate the 
presence of some form of copula, all of which were to be aeoi 
in orgaiwm pwrvm, but a new kind now makes its appearance, 
a kind mentioned in our lirt of forms of compoaitjon in the 
same class with orgamm and conductutf but apparently at tibia 
period more often met with in practice as a temporary dence 
used to give interest or variety than for its own sake or in 
a continuoas form — the Ochetiu or Hoquet, The nature of 
this device is partly indicated by its name. It consisted esaeit- 
tially in a sudden hiatus in the voice—* truncation ' is the word 
used by the theorists — governed by the rhythmical mode of the 
passage. Thus, in modes consisting of bugs and breves either 
the long or the breve is omitted in the koguet from tta proper 
utuation, and this is ngnified in the written music by an 
equivalent pause; moreover, for the sake of contanuity, the 
hiatus created in one voice is filled by another, and in 
general if one voice omits the breve the other ia nlent in 
the place of the long^, thus: — 




' ' Iito Imantio fit nitMr axcag^tttam t«nanm mil n^er cantanii, nt lamper 
nun* taoeat dmn lUna cantat; vel A triplex, lie: dno castant et tartU* tao«>t.' 
Waltea Offiagbn, Omm. SaritA. L 148. 

'Tmiuataocat cajitniiMti* olmiMiaqqe Todbni tnmeate pnlatvi, et «deiidQin 
quod tnmeatio tot modi* poteit fieri, qoot loDgam, bnrem, 1 
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In oar examples of eonduchu the hoquet will be found in 
its most ample form, that is to say in the fifth mode of rhythm 
— in which the hiatus is always of the value of a perfect long — 
and in very short passages, but from the treatises and composi- 
tions of the Franconian period we may discover that it was 
afterwards much cultivated, and brought to express the 
truncation of breves^. 

No spedmens of cimduetui quadnqilex written in the clasucal 
form have as yet been observed in the Florence MS., and this 
drcumstance to some extent confirms tlie doubt with respect 
to thdr existence which was expressed by the Anonymus of 
the British Museum. The specimen given from tlie MS. 
among the pieces here following exhibits apparently an earlier 
phase (J the form than that which is displayed in the examples 
for two and three voices, since not only the mnuc of the text, 
but the Cauda also, seems to be written in the older method 
in which each group of notes equals the long. The discordaDt 
passages of consecutive sevenths and seconds which occur 
before the close must probably be accepted as a recognized 
feature of important compositions in four parts, since a 
nmilar device occurs also in the same situation, in our 
example of orgamim qttadngtbun, 

ccntingit putdii. Longft putiUli* ect moIUidieiter j ptimo ia Icoguu at tnm«n, 
•t Wrem «t kugun j «t «z ho« fit trmiMtia, vel oketiu, quod Uem art, Ua quod 
Ib sdo ImrU obmittatnr, in aUo ytao ling*.' Art Omhn JCnMHraUU^ op. ziii. 

' 'ffie •ttkin potwt Ooogk) ixriH in ttw trnvM, veil daw, rt In plim* wini- 
bNTM. Bt ax hii omnibu cantatar tnmoatio psr tocm i«ctu et nliiiilwin. It* 
qood, qiura^ vnn* pMUBt> alini nm paniat, rel e oonnno. &«*ii Jtn pwttWU 
cninbwMmlbranaTeldnH; st ex hoo mrtatoi cantni okttn^ nnam Mndbmnn 
okalttMido in ma, <t aUan prolaaido.' lUd. 
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9 CONDUOTUB DUPLBX. 



PATBB N08TBB COHlflBBIlANa, 
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It is evident from this Bpecimen that the scheme of the 
conduelia includes (thou^ the treatiaeB do not mention the fact) 
a point of orgamimpurum upon the penultimate note of important 
divisioiui of the compontion. In the following example, which 
is t^ the great P^rotin> this device is again seen, used moreorer 
in great variety, and also much more frequently than in the 
spedmen before us. 

P^rotin also, it will be observed, uses the pause of the perfect 
long less' oft^i than the composer of Pater Notter, and thus 
creates constantly a fullness and continuity of sound which is 
often noticeably wanting in compositions such as this just givra, 
in which the long pause is much employed. 
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' 'Sunt qnldam botd orgiaoBtB et futora ontDam qui ti 
eonddenliaiieiD predieUm ponnnt dluordantiM loco ooaajriMnOo nl eonctrdtt- 
tiftnun. Et hoc per qnsmdani labUUtetem ponima* ponetcciaiii tin aotmnm 
et Kinoncii, liait tonui anta pt^ietant amcordimtiam, liTe foerit paniilliink vel 
•liter, qnoniam recta regnla Mt' Aiian.B.M., Onuu. Script. L358, '81 immMmm 
/utril lemu in dt^ mpTatanonm, nt in nguio piuo,aftMm« *KI wnwntim^ qsamria 
tonni non dt concndantlK.' It»d. Ttiu note mppUea alio to many other psBeages 
of theee enmplM, which the reader will dJMorei fn himMlf. 
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CONDUGTUS TbIPLBX. 
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If we may define the eonducttUf in accordance both witb tfc 
statements of the theorists and with the examples juat gim, 
aa essentially a composition of equally free and flowing melodies 
in all the parts, in which the words are metrical and given K 
the lower voice only, we should necessarily include in thia kind 
of music our fonuer examples Verbum bontan, Affnua Jili, and 
Cttttodi nos, which, if they be eondueti, fall naturally into tbt 
subdivision sine caada. These examples may therefore pertiapi 
constitute our specimens of this class as it exists in the Frend 
collections. One more of the «mple kind, written upon tk 
hymn Vert Fhria, will now be given from an English sounv, 
and a few others, also existing in our English libraries, whidi 
seem to dis|day a tentative approach towards embellishment, 
and which therefore perhaps may be included in the subdivision 
eum c(mdU, will accompany it. Though derived from En^ish 
sources these compositions, with one exception, display little 
variation from the French manner, and might very well be of 
French ori^pn ; but with r^ard to the single exception, irtiicli 
is undoubtedly by an English composer, since it is written to 
English words, a remarkable difference from the French manner 
is perceptible — a difference, it may be said, which is equaUy 
to be perceived in all specimens of the distinctly English music 
of this period which have been preserved. We here find ample 
proof of the predilection for the imperfect consonance of the 
third which was ascribed at this time to the English composeis, 
and we may observe a method — peculiar apparently to om 
country — a symmetrical crossing oS groups of notes, giving 
for instance f g am one part and a g f \a the other — whidi 
seems to have been designed in order to ensure th«r constant 
appearance. We may note, moreover, as characteristic of the 
English music, that the composition is written in one of the 
most usual ecclesiastical modes — in this case the seventh — but 
with B^ at the signature. 
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CoNDUCTUB Duplex. 

KXUI-TBIIDB ^, 




I ItwmbeobMtTedthattlNLBaiiiiaimberegiTenUeompleteiD ttaelt, and 
tbtt the Fi«Deh pbnaca (which it n»j b« Mid o«cor in all the itaiUM of thii 
bjnm in the hum ^nation) an interpolated. . 
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I. Bilt HS. Anndel 148. 



CONDUCTtTS TbIPLBX. 
SALVE vinoo. 
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No compoBitions clearly to be identified as condttcti and 
noted in accordance with tbe later settled rules have as yet 
been discovered, and we are therefore at present unable to 
give specimens of this kind of music illustrating the periods 
either of the Francos or of Odington. But from the example, 
email as it is, supplied by the latter theorist in his treatise ^, 

' Sm p. 146 of thif work. 
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we may perhaps gather that in bis time a cert^ advance had 
been made — an advance in which probably all existing forma 
ot compositioD ahared — both in the character of the voice parts 
and in the general harmonic effect; for while the fragments 
of individual melody in that example may be said to display 
greater ease and independence of atyle than the earlier phrases, 
the harmony also is now apparently more complete, the common 
chord for instance being constantly employed in the place of the 
earlier bare fifth. 

But although it is probable that with respect to the details 
of this kind of munc^ a certain amelioration might be per^ 
ceived in later examples, if these could be discovered, it is not 
to be supposed that any structural improvement or general 
development indicative of life and progress would be observably 
for there can be no doubt that already in the time of Odington 
both the great classical forms of composition — Conductvt and 
Organum pttntm — had begun to suffer neglect, and were in 
fact passing out of use. 

This may certainly be inferred from the statements of 
Odington's younger contemporary Jean de Muiis, who in his 
great panegyric upon the older muuc — written about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and probably soon after the 
death of the elder theorist — deplores the complete abandonment 
at that period of Organum and Conducts, and reveals, as 
regards the first of these, the almost entire ignorance of com- 
posers with i;^pect even to its method. The Motetra he says 
and the Cantilena now engaged exclusively the attention of 
musinans; the old forms were quite lud aside, and, tc^ether 
with their authors, were treated with open contanpt by the 
leas able and less energetic miisicians of the day'. 

* 'Hcdarnl nmuie qna^ lolls utnntnr motetti et euitdlenu, nui quod in motetii 
mui boketo* inteifenuit F Sed cantc* alio* mnltoi dhnuemnt qnibiu in prc^iii* 
f omiB iKm ntantnr licat fecenmt antlqni, nt canttu organieM Dieaniiftto* vel noa 
nbiqne menaiukloa, «t eat orginnm pnnun tbI daplnm da qno forun pinci Edimt 
moderaoram. Item cmdnctoa ckDtlu its pnlehra, in qoibni tantm deleotatio eat. 
qui nmt its artaflcinle* et deleetabilM, dapUcea, tripUcea, et qokdnipliae*. Item 
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ll^th regard to one c^ the two kinds of music mentioned by 
De Mum as usurping in his time the position formerly held 
by Orgafoim and Ctmductua, — the CatUiiena, — ^we are Trithout 
exact information. That it was at that period no new form 
is evident from the reference to it in a passage already quoted 
in diis work (p. 17$, note) from Ara CatUva Metuvrabilit ; not- 
withstanding this fact, however, the definition of its distinctive 
character is nowhere to be found. From the coupling of the 
Cantilena with the Rondel, not only by the author of An 
Canitu MenturabUit in the passage just referred to — in caniilenit 
in rondeUit et in eantu aUquo eccle»ia$tico — but also, and with 
a significant addition, by Jean de Muria — in condactis in motelHt 
injvgit in cantileim vel rondeUi* — it has been supposed that 
the catUiiena and the rondel were practically identical, but 
written in the one case to sacred and in the other to secular 
words'. But the evidence seems scarcely sufficient to support 
the conclumon, and the supposed distinction at least oitirely 
disappears if we consider that in the rondels that are best 
known — ^those of Adam de la Hale, the illustration given by 
Walter Odington in his chapter ' De Ronddlis,* and the great 
English example 'Sumer is icumen in,' we find in the first case 
secular words, in the second* sacred, and in the third both. 
This fact, however, does not touch the question respecting the 
musical identic of the two forms, which must still remain for 
the present tmdecided. 

The method of the rondel is described by Walter Odington 
as follows : ' Let a melody, witii or without a text, in one of 
the r^fular modes of rhythm, and as beautifnl as poswble, 
be devised, and let each voice eing this in turn. And at the 
same time let other melodies be devised to accompany it in the 

hoketot itmUlter dupUee^ oontn dnpUcM, tripllcei, qudnplicM. In U* uitiqni 
cutoK* Kltenutim cantibot T«a»b«iit, in bia eierMbantnr, In hti delecUbantnr, 
dodIh Nlii moteti* ant In eantilenii. DebenbiB illi dici mdea, idiote et ignonnte* 
in arte cantBiidl, qoi illoi Itciebant vel idont cuitiii <t qui ntafauitar vel ntantnT 
illiif* Sp«niban IfiuiM, Lib. Tli. Ckp. 44. 
* 3f If. deCoiUKiii*k«r) ma £' Jrt Atumftfipw, 4e., pp. 187-8. 
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second and (if there be three voices) in the third voice; let 
them proceed in consonances, and so that when one voice 
ascends another descends, and let the thud not follow too 
closely the movement of ^ther of the others, exceot oerhaps 
for the sake of greater beauty. And let all of these melodies 
be sung by each voice in turn '.' His illuBtration of this theory 
is as foUowB : — 

RONDBLLUS. 




A - v« 



' 'BoDdelll Ac nint component : eioogitotnr oantni pnlchrior qui poaiit, at 
ditpCDBtoT KCDDdum aliqnem modonim predictonun, nun Uttei* vel (iue, et ille 
canto* ft lingiilia i^tetat; temen Kptentor alii cantni in duplici aat triplici 
praoedendo per comrmantiu, nt dam oiiiu ucendit, tliiu deicendit, vel tertiw 
its at uoa Nmnl descendat vel ucendat, niii torte Umen maiorii pokhiitadiiiii, et 
a dngoU* ungoloram canto* recitentor.' Omm. Sttipt i. 147, 
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From this it appean that the Sondel of the learned com- 
posers was not, as following the analc^ of the contemporary 
En^ish Rota and die Round of more modem times we might 
perhaps have been inclined to suppose a Canon, in which all 
the voices sing one melody, each Altering upon it at regular 
intervals after the leader. Here the voices hegin. together, 
each singing its own melody, which is afterwards exchanged 
for that of some other voice ; moreover, when the three original 
phrases have been sung by all the voices in turn their capabilities 
are seen to be exhausted, and fresh subjects are then invented 
and treated in the same manner as the first. The method, 
therefore, differs considerably from that of the canon, yet the 
final audible result is much the same — a species of double 
counterpoint, that is to say, in which each phrase of the music 
is displayed in three situations and in three different relations. 
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It ahouldj however, be remarked that the true effect of double 
counterpoint would only be produced by those choira in which 
the varioua parts were aust^ed by voices of various pitch — 
tenor, counter-tenor, and treble for instants, or bass, tenor, and 
counter-tenor — as in more modem music 

That this method of execution by unequal voices existed, 
probably side by side with the more simple one indicated by 
the clefs employed, seems clear from several passages in the 
contemporary treatises, and chiefly in those of Jean de Garlande 
and the Anonymus of the British Museum (Royal M88.}. 
The account given by the Anonymus may perhaps be con- 
sidered as dedsive. He says : < It is to be observed that three 
methods are adopted by diacautors properly so called. The 
first method is by close proportions, and in this the discant 
keeps within the range of a fourth or fifth from the tenor; 
another makes use of the more remote proportions, which are 
contained vnthin the range of an octave from the tenor ; the 
third employs proportions still more remote, extending to 
a twelfth, a double octave, or even more, beyond the range 
of the tenor*/' The first of these methods seems to apply 
either to dig>lum or to equal voices in greater number; the 
other two can only refer to unequal voices, and in fact describe 
the respective situationa of the third and fourth parts, triplum 
and qvadruphan. Of the more remote ranges, such as the 
triplex diapason for instance, the author says that they were 
rarely written for voices, but that they were commonly em- 
ployed in playing upon oi^ans, and also that even wider ranges 
sUll were poeaible to stringed and the smaller wind instruments, 
or upon the 'well-tuned cymbals^.' 

' 'Notaodnn quod daplsz (F triplex) ert modm fadendi diiCMitam leeniidiui] 
■nrot diacuitOTa*. Primn* modm eft propinquli pnpartionibaa, hoe Mt infn 
^ateHHOD Tel dupenta. Alio* modiii eat ex ranioUoribiu, qne ccmtiiientar mb 
dikpuoQ enm predictU. Tertitu modua e*t ex remotiuimii infra dUpenta com 
dlqaion, tgI duplex diapuon, lel Dlt>s,'&(i. Cbuua. Script, i. 357. 

' ' Ulteriori qoidem prooearo, qnidem mo, procedont naqoe ad triplex dlapaacm, 
qnamvu in commimi nm le baljeat i> intbiimeiito orgBiicnmi, et nlterini allornm 
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No examples of the rondel entirely composed in the manner 
of Odington^H model have as yet been brought to light, nor can 
we even be said to be acquunted with any works at all bearing 
that name, except those of Adam de la Hale. These are of 
great interest in many respects, but in their examination we 
experience a disappointment. Considering their date — for 
Adam de la Hale was a contemporary of the two Francos — it 
might well be expected that these compositions ^ would throw 
some light upon the earlier practice of this kind of music 
— ^the rondeau as their author writing in the vernacular calls 
it — and we look with interest for some sign of the special 
treatment peculiar to it. Nothing of the sort, however, is to 
be discovered. We find the rondeau exhibited in two kinds, 
one of which is distinguished by its extreme brevity while the 
other is of moderate length, but it is evident that both derive 
thdr only title to thedr description from their text, which is in 
fact sometimes written in ar rou^ kind of poetical rondeau 
form, and is in all cases apparently subject to a method of 
continued repetition to the same music, which might thus 
proceed interminably ; musically speaking they are not rondelt 
at all, but simple three-part songs, containing no interchange 
of melodies whatever, and no imitation except such as occurs 
within the limits of each separate part, from the repetition of 
its own pfarasea, in accordance with the poetical scheme of the ' 
text. 

The briefer kind of rondetm may be exhibited in the 
following characteristic example, from a MS, in the Library 
of Cambrai, given in facsimile by M. de Coussemaker in his 
Hutoire de I'Sarmome au Moyen Age. 

hutnanw i tti i m j et hoc nomero txndaram rel flitalamm j *«1 pront In dmbill* 
bene M»ieiitibni, apod botm nnuicos pleniu* babetor.' Cwtw. Soipt i- 361. 

' Bee'CEnTieiacanplbteldiiTlODTteejUBindsUHille.'bfM.deCoiuMiDBker, 
Fui*, 1871. 
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HbL de Cftintind. 




'Hareu li maus d'amer 

M'ochist 

n me fait desirer 

Hareu li maus d'amer 

Par UD douch r^arder 

Me prist 

Hareu li maus d'amer 

M'ochist. 

It would, of course, be perfectly possible to sing this niasic 
in canonic imitation, in the manner of the modern round, and 
the extreme brevity of the composition even suggests that it 
may have been treated in that mann^, since otherwise the per- 
fonnance would haye been finished within a few momenta from 
the time of its commencement. This supposition cannot, how- 
ever, be inusted upon, for it wUl be obvious from the example 
now to be ^ven that the more extended kind of rondeaa wiD 
not admit of a nmilar interpretation. 



* The Bharpa tue given from anotiieT Ternon of thii rondami printed hj 
H. de Couannuksr in his complete ediUoQ of the worka of this eompoaer. 

' It ii difficult to me how these linea, which ara in^alar, wera intended to be 
applied to tbs is^lar forms of the mnrie. The difficult does not leem to «xitt 
in the case of the more extended form. 
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We may of courae with certftinty indude among the rondel 
forms of music the great English Sola (as it is called hj iig 
author), ' Sumer is icumen iu/ so often mentioned by historians 
and with ever increasing surprise and admiration. It will here 
be shown both in the shape in which it stands in the original 
and also in that which it exhibits in performance according 
to the author's directions. And first we may examine the 
copy of the MS. 



MS. Hul. (B.X.}()7S.fol. 



""^'1mL-i-1 



Sn-mer i» i-enm-an In, . . Llindeniigonc-ca. arowetieduidblon«> 



->-% 



^ 



^^^^^ 



iD«dmiidipriDg>^ w-do nn ffingcne-en. Awe ble-ts^ af-ter 
ta gr« vi- lit ti - ci - Pi - li - Son par-cent tx -p» - »n - 



-4-«- 



'l.l ' l -1' 



i>i ^ '1 ^ 1 ^ . 1 



1 . . ■ i| 

Hu-rfesiogeae-eQ. Cna-oa cao-en, wd lingM ya eae-ca oe iwik 
a tup-pli 'Ci - B Ti - tt «h- not, tt t»-eitm to - ra- tiat in o- 
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±^=X: 



tat onl dlaont ptdaa). Omltar uitem iIs: T 
oBtflHi, uDiiB looDOAt oom hli qul Iraant padam 
TOUTli >d prlnum noUip p«t omocm InaboU al 



13=5=5= 



^^^=^ 



Kjig cne-ca no. Singci 



'>' 1 1 1 I 



^r"^ 



Kngrcno-cn, Kngcna-ca na. 

This amazing production, the sole example probably of its 
Bpedes, which exhibits the leading qualities of this kind of 
music, ingenuity and beauty, in a degree still difficult to realize 
as possible to a thirteenth century composer, unites two distinct- 
technical methods, namely that of Odington, and that which 
was suf^ested as possible in the case of the short rondeaux 
<A Adam de la Hale. Odington's method is seen in the music 
(tf the two lower voices ; for this, consisting as it does of two 
melodies which b^in together and are afterwards repeatedly 
interchanged, constitutes a true rondel, though restricted to 
the original subjects and in two parts only. The method on 
the other hand which was suggested as possible in the shorter 
Tondeaux tii Adam de la Hale is seen, though now upon 
a magnificent scale, in the four upper parts. These display 
a true canon in the unison; since the melody, confiisting of 
two independent stanzas, is b^un by the leader alone, and 
taken up by all the rest in turn, each entering at his appointed 
interral of time and upon the same note of the scale. There 
is no break in the canon, which is strict throughout, and ceases 
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only with the last note of the complete melody, sung by the 
leader. The melody of the canon is in the firet mode ot 
rhythm, alternate long and brcre ; that of the rondel or pes 
n in the fifth mode, all longs — with the exception of the 
binary ligatures ; and in both cases the long pause, the paiaa 
debila of both modes, is employed. 

Although the ori^nal MS. copy of this composition has 
often been made the subject of description and comment, one 
remarkable feature, the alteration that is to say which has taken 
place in the notation of certain portions, may perhaps still be 
referred to with advantage. 

There are two kinds of alteration in the MS.; alteration after 
erasure, and alteration without erasure. The alterations of the 
first kind were described by Mr. Rockstro, but with no account of 
their effect upon the composition, in his article upon the Rota 
published in Sir G. Grove's Bidionttry of Music; and in the 
notes to the Plainsong Society's volume, Early English 
Harmony, edited by the present writer, attention was also 
briefly drawn to the alterations without erasure. Both kinds 
may now be rather more fully discussed. 

We may take the latter kind first. It is evident, from 
a consideration of the alterations without erasure, which by 
a more or less adroit stroke of the pen have transformed 
certain lozenges into longs, that the rata when originally 
set out upon the page contained very few longs. The notes 
which occupied the space of a ' perfection,' — those of the pes 
and of its echo in the canon, and the notes at the end ot 
sections, — were alone written according to their real value as 
longs ; all the rest of the music, which is in trochaic rhythm, 
was expressed, except in the case of the two ligatures in the 
pea, by means of simple lozenges. The notes ot the greater 
part of the composition therefore had no value of their own, 
but were intended merely to indicate the place of the sound 
in the scale, the fixed metre of die words supplying the necessary 
s of time. This method — which appears also, applied 
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sometimes to exceedingly complicated metres, in the Florence 
MS. — is obriously closely allied to that of plainsong, and must 
therefore be of great antiquity ; and although it would certainly 
be rash to asaume that this fact affords any reason for supposing 
the MS. to be of an earlier date than that now generally 
assigned to it (about 1140) — since upon this point the palaeo- 
graphical evidence may be considered as conclusive — the 
appearance of this ancient method in the first writing out of 
our example may well Bu^est a doubt with respect to the 
composition of the Tota itself, which has hitherto been 
supposed to be not only of the same date as the MS. in which 
it is found, but the actual invention of the writer whtwe hand 
has preserved it 

The erasures, and subsequent alterations of the melody, may 
perhaps be ascribed to the reformer of the notation. They are 
probably not earlier, since their author, though he still writes 
lozenges for breves', expresses the long note of the rhythm by 
means of its proper figure. 

The alterations of both kinds may perhaps best he shown 
in an attempt to restore the canon to the shape in which it 
Rrst appeared in the MS. ; and this may be compared with the 
illustration of its present condition just given on p. 32S. 

Probable fobu op the Canon before the Alterations. 

L » '♦ . . w ,, I 



>f<' ' ^ * ' I , ' t ^ ' ' 



' The raformer ti Ota nOiMtioa, bsTing' alteied Qu3k loiengea which npiMented 
the long note of rhjthm, allowed the teauining onee to itend for brevet ; loieng<e* 
were then oaed also in Uu lame tenM in the »ltei«U<n* of the inalody, appaicntlj 
to avoid eonf niion. 

• Note* afterward! emed and i«placed b; otLen. 
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■ ♦ ^ i T 1 



^-i-^ 



« • • • • « * 



1 . 1 



1 ' 1 



i-rieiing ciu-oii. Cnc-ea one-eii,Weliliig-ea >ii cne-on n« swik 
fi^-filt • ci • Vi ' U do - not, d H - mm oi> - rti - nai in » • 





«• qif dkiu« Hdm. Onltu utom Oo: Ikontlbu 


• ; , 


•b • 


♦ • 1 


♦ T 









" nil Tl~ f^ "^ 

1 ' -] llnlUw. 



'^^^^ I ^l 



(Hoe dklt tiioM, puuua la 
madia M hod In tot, md tat. 
nHdl*U npfftam principiam. 



Kng ena - en. Sing cniMni nu. 

• Note* ■Aerwudi emed mod rapUoed by othen. 
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The alterations of the melody — ^which it will be seen are 
mth one exception confined to passages near the close — 
though naturally of considerable inteiest, are not of very great 
importance ; all are in some sense improvements, but none 
can be said to affect the essential form of the work, which was 
as distinct before they were made as it is at present. It is 
evident, therefore, that this famous page of MS. does not 
present to us, as has sometimes been supposed, a record of the 
writer's efforts towards the transformation either of an original 
subject or of some previously existing melody into a canon, 
since the music already apparenUy displayed an almost perfect 
specimen of this form of composition when it was first written 

And here, before passing on, we may refer Eor a moment 
to the character of the melody, which, joined to the bucolic 
sentiment of the poem, is so largely responsible for another 
prevailing notion with respect to this composition, namely that 
the subject of the canon, whether actually manipulated in the 
existing MS. or not, is probably a popular pastoral song which 
has been adapted to a contrapuntal purpose. We now see that 
this popular and pastoral character may very well be purely 
acddental ; for in the spednlens of Organum puntm, for 
instance, and of the Conductua, which have been given in the 
present work — and especially in those of the measured portions 
of Organum—'we may find in abundance passages exactly similar 
in character to those of the rota. All that we can say therefore 
of the lilting phrases of the rota is that the character wUch 
they display would appear to be that which is natural and 
proper to the first or Trochaic mode of rhythm, since it seems 
to be necessarily devebped by that mode in every kind of 
music in which it is enipk)yed, whether ecclesiastical or secular. 

The rendering in modem notation of the music of the rota, 
which nott Follows, has been influenced in one or two respects 
by a consideration of the fact that the emphatic rhythm of the 
melody was originally expressed by signs destitute of mensural 
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value^ and that the trochaic metre of the poem affords the only 
key to the notation. In thia point of view it has been con- 
sidered probable that the binary ligatures with propriety and 
perfection which are employed in the compoution should be 
translated as trochees, and not according to the settled 
mensural rules, which would interpret them as iarabi ; and 
this view is apparently sauctioned by Jean de Garlande, 
a theorist contemporary with the writer of the MS.j who 
systematically employs such ligatures to express trochees in one 
of his illustrations (^ the first mode of rhythm, the mode in fact 
in which, as has been eaU, the canon is written. Furthermore 
it has been considered that the little figure which occurs 
immediately before the cross, consisUng of three lozenges of 
which the first has an oblique iractu*, should also, as part of 
the original notation, be translated apart from mensural rule 
and exhibited as three equal breves. It will be found that 
these departures from recent custom create improvements not 
only in the rhythmic flow <^ the comoosition but often also in 
the harmonic effect. 

Concerning the authorship of the rota and its place erf 
origin nothing entirely convindng can be said at present. It 
seems indeed very posMble thatthe page of MS. which contuns 
it may have been written in Reading Abbey, and that the 
alterations may also have been made there ; it is even possible 
that the writer of the MS. may have been — as is now generally 
supposed — one John of Fomsete, though it must be confessed 
that the evidence upon which this attribution rests appears 
upon consideration to be somewhat fantastic. The identifica- 
tion of the scribe, however, is of no real importance unless it 
can be shown that the invention either of the canon, or of the 
alterations, or both, is due to him, and this, though suggested, 
has not as yet been satisfactorily denkonstrated*. 

* It iboald, however, be mentioned that tbe niggertfoD that the roto may have 
been xctnaHj composed in BouHing' derirae ft certun nwanm of lapport from 
a conaidetation of the words, which Profewor J. Wright ] 
'thirteenth oentnij Weoei; Berkshire, or Wiltihire.' 
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CLOaiNQ PORTION OP BARLIBR TBRBIO.N. 
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Two fomu of composition atill remun to be noticed, Organum 
comtmmiler eumptum, and the Motett. 

Ab regards the first it must be said that its nature canoot at 
present be indicated with certmnty. Hitherto we have been 
fortunate upon the whole in our identifications; but the cir- 
cumstance through which we were enabled partly to define and 
to exhibit Organum puntm and Conducius — namely the mention 
in a contemporary treatise of individual compoeitionB still in 
existence, as examples of those forms, has no parallel in this 
occasion, since no writer refers to individual compositions of 
Organtan comtauniier nanptum. Indeed the only definite mentioD 
of this form by name, which occurs in Ar$ Cantua MenauralnU$, 
is purely general, and of no use to us in the absence of specimens ; 
while on the other hand, in the music itself of this period which 
has been preserved, we do not at present perceive any class of 
works which might appear from their nature to constitute the 
examples of which we stand in need, 

Organum communiter sumptum ia included by the author of 
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that of Walter Odington, who moreover adds the information 
that the substance of the tenor must he some known aong^. 
A separate text for each voice, then, and a tenor arranged in 
definite recurring figures, are the distinctive features of the 
motett ; and of these the latter, as most important ia our 
immediate point of view, may first be considered. 

Two examples of the tenors of motetts, displaying fixed 
recuning forms throughout, have already been given in this 
work (pp. 143-4), and in the remarks also by which these ^vere 
accompanied a motive was suggested for the employment of 
the method, namely the desire to communicate life and meaning 
to melodies without words, in metrical rhythm. The actual 
appearance and probable inten^n of these fiixed figures, there- 
fore, being to some extent known to the reader, we may pro- 
ceed to demonstrate the system of which they are s part, and 
through which alone they perform their office. 

This system was known to the treatise writers as the system 
of ordinet, or regular arbitrary dispositions of the contents of 
the rhythmic mode. It corresponds roughly to the poefs 
treatment of the metrical part of verse, and consists in a de- 
marcation of the contents of the mode, by means of pauses, 
in sections of various length; and thus the metre is brought 
to express, apart from words, distinct and intelligible ideas. 

The nature of the process may be indicated in the following 



^-^ 



It will be obvious that here two kinds of musical ideas, 
represented by the first and third of these ordinea on the one 
hand and the second and fourth on the other, are expressed; 
in the first kind the phrase ends with the second or weak beat 
of the foot, whUe in the other it returns to the first or strong 

■ ' Hoteti flont cam litteia in aliqno modonim. SDnutor diqni* cuibu notu 
pro tenon, ftptnt taeXo, et in certo modo diipouBtnr.' Count, Script. L 148. 
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beat; and since the idea conveyed by the latter method is the 
more complete and satisfactory of the two, a mode divided into 
ordines of this conatniction is called perfect, while the opposite 
method, in which the ordo ends with the weak beat, constitutes 
the mode as imperfect ^. The effect produced by the applica- 
tion of this system to melodies in the first five rhythmic modes 
is here shown. 

ORDINES OF THE U0DB8 PBAFBCT AND lUPERrECT. 

Ordo I. 
Ferfect. FiUT Uosi. 




Tanui HoDB. 




' ' Hodni perfectna dldtnr ene, qokndoeomqiie ite ««t qnod ftUqnti modot didnit 
per talem qnantitBtom tsI per talem modnm, ^cati per IlUm qok Ineipit. Diritnr 
modni perfeetni, nt dicatnr prints loDgs, slten brevii, et »lten long* ; et lie de 
■ingnlii modii Tel tnuiBriebni. Omni* modiu dicltnr imperfectai qamndoenmqiM 
ita kA. quod kliqnli modni deiinit per kliun qouititstem qnun ilUm qna incipit; 
ut enm dicstnr prim* long*, titcn bnvli, altera longa et alUn breTii.' J. ds 
aarlaodfl, Omu*. Btript. I. 176. 
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Perfect. FoDBiH Modi. 
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Pwteet. Fotrsis Uosi. 
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Such then bdng the Byatem of ordinet or modal phrases 
which governs the external form of the tenor of the motett, 
we may next proceed to deal with the question which naturally 
arises respecting this part of the composition — what is the 
nature of its substance, and from whence is it derived ? 

The question is answered by Jean de Garlande, who defines 
the chief points — ^tbe nature of the substance, its ori^n, and 
its relatiaii to the external form, in predse though apparently 
enigmatic words. His account may first be given, and after- 
wards we may undertake its elutndation. 'The ordo/ he says, 
' proceeds from an or^nal, and the original from a rool. The 
root consista of a given canttts^.' His example follows : — 

=5= 



["■ ' ' ^ 1 > . =4: 



' « 1 ' . 




* 'OidomotWnmert inunenupniictonimantepMmtioDeiD; Ute oido diridltnr 
in primnm, tecundam et teitium, kc. Ordo antom proeedit ftb duo principioj 
principinm a ndice. B*dii est qnilibet euitui primo datni.' Couai, Script i. gS. 
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uid by this we may imderBtiuid the second ordo of the first 
mode to be intended. And it is called Omnes, like its root 
^riiich is extracted from Videmnt Omn«s; and bo, being re- 
peated twice, three times, or more, it will be sufficient so far as 
the tenor is concerned,* Below will be found the passage (from 
the Qradual for Christmas Day) to which the author refers, and 
also the tenor made from it according to his directions. 



3 ' ■ . ■ • 1 "*•' • ' fi g • g u ^ 



Vi-dB-nmtOin - 



[OWMf.] 



The repetitions of the subject here recommended are a necessary 
feature of the process. Few tropes were in themselves of 
sufficient length to serve as material for the whole of ibe tenor 
of a motett unless set out in very long notes, as for instance in 
the Motett Radix veniae, presently to be given in this work, 
where Lotus appears in an extraneous mode composed of longs 
and double longs. As a rule, therefore, the subject was repeated 
at least once. This might be done either openly or in a dis- 
guised manner ; in the former case the ordinet were so arranged 
that the last notes of the subject coincided with the conclusion 
of an ordo and th^ beginning of the next ordo with the first 
notes of the repetition, in the latter the end of the subject and 
the banning of the repetition were made to occur within the 
limits of an ortio, thus effectually concealing the fact of repeti- 
tion in the ordines which followed, and ^ving to notes already 
heard, in the same sequence as before but now differently 
divided, the appearance of complete novelty. 

A few more examples of the tropes used aa tenors, with their 
reconstruction in modal form, may be given. 
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LAQDBliS. 
FYtmt llu Gradual iff Bolfi Jnnoemls. 



. 3 ^'^\ 8\ hJi H 



vw 



^^i4i^ 



Fifth Mode Perfect, wcond Orda. 
Db OAki.JUn>a'B eiampla. 



But not only the long florid passages of omsment, without 
words, occurring in the music of the ritual, were made to serve 
as subjects for the tenors of motetts ; the substance itself of 
the canttu also frequently performed this office, as will be seen 
from the following examples : — 

' Two notei of the root hsTG been omitted here. 
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BKA.TA VIBCBRA. 
CommunkM (n Kau af ihe AtnaiipUim, 



. i V. ^ 



. • P* ' V. 1 ^ 



Bfth Mode Perfect, flnt Ordo. 

From the Motett Btala ri»ara. U<ntpeUier HS., fd. 8l*>. 




IN BECUI.DM. 



j. p..f., . ^|> 1.., . ; ,j n. | - ^^ 



Fourth Hod« Imperfeol:, flnt Ordo. 

From tlie Motett Jn omiU fratrt hw, HontpelUer HS., f oL 66^ 
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We hare now obtiuned a fairly clear idea of the nature of the 
music written for the tenor in the motett. We recognize its 
origin in the ritual music of the Church, and we perceive the 
method also by which it has heen brought to exhibit its 
chancteristic fonn in measured music ; we may therefore next 
proceed to consider for a moment the questions relating to the 
management of the words wliich belong to it. 

The text of the tenor is represented almost al\vays in the 
motett by a syllable, or word, or at most two \yords, placed 
under the opening notes, by way of indication. Yet we have 
seen that the quantity of text existing in the root from whicli 
the tenor is taken may \-ary conuderably in different cases. 
It may in fact consist not only of a single syllable or a single 
word, but may also include a whole sentence, or e^'en — as in 
Balaam — a complete section of a composition in which every 
note has a syllable of text. In what sense then are we to 
understand the guiding word in the tenor of the motett ? 
Does it imply a reference to the complete words of the root, 
and are these,' whether many or few in number, supposed to be 
sung throughout to their proper notes in the tenor, from the 
memory of the experienced singer ? Or is it to be taken 
literally, and are we to suppose that even when many of the 
notes in the original passage have words, only the initial or 
gui^g word or phrase is to be regarded, and the whole of the 
tenor then carried upon s single syllable ? 

The main question may perhaps be decided by a reference 
to the fact that the tenor of the motett is invariably written, 
in all modes which admit of the practice, in ligature ; even in 
the fifth mode, consisting of perfect longs, the first ordo of the 
perfect — a very popular form of tenor — was always, before the 
time of Franco, represented by the ternary ligature with pro- 
priety and perfection proper to the fourth mode. Therefore, 
considering that the existence itself of a ligature depends upon its 
representation of a modulated but unbroken sound, it is dear that 
a passage written in ligatures throughout is from beginning to end 
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'sine littenu' Nor does the separation of the ligatures br 
means of pauses appear to afford any means of escape fnxn 
this conclusion, for even if we suppose the text to be nov Kl 
out above the detached figiires of the tenor, syllable by ayllabk, 
it is evident that the words in that case would no longer, 
except by accident, fall upon the notes proper to them in tbc 
pUinsong ; the method, therefore, can scarcely have been per- 
missible, unce the relation of words and notes in the pbunsong 
would seem to have been always strictly respected by tbe 
composers of mensural music. It would appear then as 
probable that the words in a root containing much text were 
abandoned, and the tenor merely vocalized, as in those casts 
in which the subject was derived from a single syllable of tbe 

In a third class of subject, however, with texts that is to ny 
of two or three syllables only, we may perhaps percrive the 
possibility of a different treatment. It seems not improbable, 
for instance, that in such tenors as those in our examples 
corresponding to the roots La-- tut, Om - - net, Reg --not, 
both syllables may have been sang in their proper places upon 
the first and last notes of the passage. This notion is suggested 
by a method of writing the guiding word which has been 
adopted in the Florence MS. There, for instance, in the 
tenors formed upon the roots Tan - - qvam, Quo - - s>, 
La - - /t», the two syllables are written imder the first and 
last ordinet of the notation, as in the plainsong. In Bethleem, 
however, Doce, and Nottrvm, are given, like the titles in 
M. de CoussentakepB extracts from the MontpelUer MS., nt 
the beginning of the tenor, the syllables not divided. 

As regards the treatment of words of three syllables, we again 
apparently have the authority of the Florence MS, for suppoung 
that the arrangement in the plainsong might be followed. We 
there find a tenor, Glo - -ri- a, in which the first syllable 
carries the whole of the theme except the last two notes, which 
are received by the final syllables ; and this also is the arrange- 
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ment of the corresponding plmnsong. We may therefore not 
onreasonably suppose that in our examples founded upon the 
rootsJIfo-Me-re. . . ,La-gae-ut . . . , the first two ayllabks 
might be ^ven to the corresponding notes of the tenor, and 
the remainder of the passage rocaJized upon the third syllable, 
as in the plainsong. 

We may conclude our notice of this aubject vith a very 
striking example of the possible utilization of three syllables in 
the tenor, which mil be found in the Florence MS., fol. sS^K 
It will be observed that the second syllable is difEerentiy placed 
in root and t^ior, but the difference is probably not intentionalf 
and is moreover quite unimportant. 



DOMINO. 



\ . *; ■".. ]t=[r 



-Vt-V 



h±: 




The tenor of the motett, then, being provided according to 
the method just described, the discant vras next made upon 
it, and ^terwards the triphim, or upper part. Respecting the 
nature of these parts there is littie that is new to be said. Thdr 
phrases still display the bold metrical rhythms, to which we 
have become accustomed in other forms of compotdtion, riiythmt 
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more striking in character and more otmously euggestive ot 
poetical words than those which were as a rule adopted for the 
tenor. But in other respects — in the relation of the upper 
parts to the tenor, for instance — certain peculiarities may be 
observed, which, considering that the motett was the only fonn 
of serious compomtion cS this period destined to survive, are 
interesting, from their revelation of something approacfainff a 
capacity for development in the form itself, and a seme of 
purely musical arrangement in the composers. 

The first of these peculiarities to be noticed, since it is 
characteristic of the earliest examples, is the close correspon- 
dence between the tenor and the upper parts in respect ot 
phrasing. The phrase or section of the upper parts is made 
to correspond generally to two figures of the tenor, so that the 
tenor pauses alternately alone and in company with the discant 
and triplum ; sometimes, however, all the voices pause together 
after each figure of the tenor, and sometimes only after three 
or four, according to the lei^gth of their respective phrases. 
And this in the earliest period seems to have been the only 
eadating notion of a method for establishing musical relation — 
apart from that which edsts through the harmonic agreement — 
between all the parts. In the two upper parts we agun find 
the mutual relation created by occasional imitation and inter- 
change of phrase with which we are already familiar in orffonuat 
and conductru, but nothing of this sort exists between the 
upper voices and the tenor. 

A relation of another kind between the tenor and the upper 
TtMces is, however, sometimes created through the words of the 
various parts in the motett, by means of a periodical simul- 
taneous agreement in the vowel-sounds uttered by the voices. 
An instance of this may be seen in the second of our illnstrs- 
tions here following, the Motett Qui $ervare, where the tenor 
vocalizes throughout upon the syllable He ; it will be observed 
that in the poem which was afterwards written to accompany 
the discant of the motett, in the long syllable at the end of 
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each section of the composition, the same rowel-sound, e , ., , 
is always clearly to be perceived. This practice, however, is 
by no means common. 

Not an the questions relating to the text of the upper parts 
ore strictly relevant to our subject', yet it may be said that 
probably we ought not to suppose that the motett sprang at 
once into complete existence in the form described in the 
treatises, — as a composition that is to say in which all the parts 
have different words. Following the most direct analogy, and 
remembering the evidence which exista in all the music of the 
early period that we have seen of a strong love of vocalizing 
discant, we might even indeed almost suppose that the words 
in the motett were at first only to be Found in the tenor (*for 
the tenor,' says the author of Ars Cantut 3fetuura£tfif, < is to 
be considered as a text '), and that the remaining part or parts 
were sung, like those of orgaman and eonducUu, merely upon 
some voweU Later probably, in that case, a text was carefully 
composed to suit first the snggestive metrical figures of the 
discant, and afterwards those of the triphim. Later still the 
whole method of providing upper parts was enlarged, and the 
composers of motetts, in their advance to welcome every 
exercise of musical ingenuity, often renounced the composition 
of original discant, as if it were child's play, and engaged them- 
selves in the far more difficult task of adapting the notes of 
already ^*i»tiTig songs as discant to the fi^pires of the tenor; 
and with the notes of these songs they took the vrords also. 

The oldest examples of the motett which we possess are 
apparently those contained in the Florence MS. They are of 
great interest for two reasons. la the first place they would 
aeem to illustrate a period in the history of this form in which 
the fully composed motett has recmed words in the discant 
voice, while the triplum still vocalizes ; and thus they may be 

> Hook intontting infomuttlon iwpeotiiig the woidi of motettt ud of cmAicfi 
will be ttmA in tiie work bj Prof ewor Hefcr, Ltt Vt^nmg itt JIoMb, lizeaAj 
mantloiied in tlw pnfiee to the pntent work. 
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supposed to lend support to the hypothesis just suggested 
above. In the seoind place they afEord a striking example 
of the ambiguoiiB system of notation. We hare abeady pointed 
out that the Rota ' Sumer is icumen in ' was probably first 
written almost entirely in signs of one kind, and consequently 
without special value, and that a mode of rhythm supplied the 
key to the ' longitude and brevity ' of the notes to be sung. 
The same system is to be seen in these motetts, which are 
written entirely in longs, except where two sounds are to be 
given upon one syllable, when the notes are shown iu ligature. 
At first the reader is somewhat bewildered, but assuming that 
in the upper parts the first mode of rhythm is generally 
intended as the basis of construction, the compositions may 
be translated with little difficul^. 



L Hediceo-Laareniisna, 
MS. Pint. 19. : 
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Theae motetts belong apparently to the eariy historical period 
which saw the traneition from equivocal to measured notation, 
a period which may perhaps be swd to have been closed by the 
treatise '.JHtcantut PoHiio VulgarU, and in passing from them 
we note, as their chiefly remarkable eharacterigticsj the strictness 
with which the system of ordinet is muntained in the tenor, 
and the freedom and apparent spontaneity of the melodies 
composed upon the rigid formulae of the ecclesiastical theme. 
In the examples belonging presumably to the later period 
which begins with Discantiu Pogilio Vub/aria and is closed by 
the works of the Fianconian period, we may already from the 
beginning percave certain changes in these respects, changes 
at first seen only as indicating a tendency towards revision of 
the method, hut afterwards even affecting the actual structure 
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of the compontion. Structuial change waa not to be obBerved, 
BO tar as we were able to see, in any shape in the more hieratic 
kinds of music, in organtan purwn that ia to say and in c<m~ 
duciut, and its appearance in the motett may be taken probably 
to denote an e8pe<na]ly strong and progressive vitality in this 
form of composition. 

The first change to be observed relates to the old method of 
eBtablishing relation between the tenor and the upper parts, 
by means, that is to aay, of the coincidence of pauses, and con- 
sists in the liberation of the upper part from the common 
obligation ; the diacatUtu now therefore still pauses with the 
tenor, while the triplum wanders at will. This method is seen 
in our example Gaude ehonu ommum here following, in it^ich 
also is to be observed a very early instance of a French triphan, 
probably adapted from a current song. 

The next innovation conusts in the liberation of the ducantvs 
and the consequent abolition of all coincidence of pauses, except 
such as may occur by accident. Yet the notion of a formal 
relation between the tenor and the upper parts was not yet 
given up ; it now appears in the form of a coincidence between 
certain phrases in the upper parts and certain figures in the 
tenor. The tenor, it will be remembered, consists of an 
'original' set out in modal figures and repeated as often as 
may be necessary. Any figure of the tenor may be selected 
as the subject of this kind of coincidence, which Is then created 
by the singer of the ditcatUva, who, at each repetition of the 
tenor ori^nal, accompanies the selected figure by the phrase 
of discant which was first composed for it, the remtuning 
figures receiving fresh discant. The coincidence, like the 
repetition of the tenor original, may take place either directly 
or indirectly ; in the latter case the original phrase (A discant 
appears in its repetitions in a different part of the scale from 
that which it occupied at first. This device, in which the 
tripbtm sometimes participates, is shown in our examples Fir^o 
deau and Vem tancte tpiritiu, and in the latter imitations and 
ah 2 
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interchange of phrase between the two upper parts are also 
seen. 

As we approach the Franconian period important Btgns of 
change become manifest. The most signilicant of these 
probahljr is the evident desire for greater freedom in the tenor. 
The short modal ordinea begin to disappear, the subject is dis- 
posed in long phrases unbroken by rests, and is sometimes 
introduced and fallowed by notes not in the original, while 
during the Franconian period itself the root of plainsong was 
often abandoned, and a passage, with its words complete, from 
some French song, served as the groundwork of the motett. 

In our illustrations of this period, the example Alie paaliite 
cum luya probably marks— if it be really a motett — the highest 
point attuned at -this time in purely formal writing in this 
kind of music. The principle of interchange which we have 
already often seen in casual operation in the older forms is 
here treated systematically, and now supplies the single motive 
for the complete composition ; the general treatment also of 
the work, which begins in a simple manner and becomes more 
and more rich as it proceeds, displays an idea of musical effect 
apparently unknown to the older composers. The tenor, it will 
be observed, is freely treated ; each of its three phrases being of 
different length, and each once repeated in order to receive the 
inverted dlsctuit of the upper parts. 

Our illustraUon A Paris affords an example of the employ- 
ment of a long passage, with words, from a French song, in 
place of the figured tenor, and in Li douz penser we see the 
whole of a song, with its words, brought into the lower parts. 
This destroys the principle of the tenor and creates a complete 
similarity between all three parts of the motett— except that 
probably in the lower part the subject is given intact, while in 
the upper parts the original melodies have no doubt suffered 
considerable alteration. 

The result of the method of adaptation of existing work, in 
pr^erence to that of original composition, is seen in the bald 
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and uninteresting character of the upper parts in the later 
motetts as compared with those in the work of older times. In 
the irork of the earlier period we were at least able, in the 
absence of harmonic beauty, to find satisfaction iii the simple 
and pleasing melody of the individual parts ; in the new method 
however, which excludes original composition and substitutes 
for it a process of constant expansion or compression of a given 
subject, the greater part of such beauty and character as the 
ori^nal song may have possessed is lost. It is difficult indeed, 
in examining the motetts of this latest period, to say in which 
of their characteristic features their musical merit can have 
been thought to consist, for the melodies are less agreeable and 
the harmony is no better than before ; and we are in fact only 
deterred from r^^rding such motetts as A Paris and Li douz 
penter as decadent by our conviction, again and agun confirmed, 
that in a period of healthy and growing art, such as this with 
which we are at present engaged, no movement is retrograde 
and no effort sterile, but that all forms and phases of production, 
having their reason in the natural constitution of the art which 
they illustrate, are both necessary and beneficial. 

MOTBTVS. 



OAUDB CHOSUS OMNIUM. 
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